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The YALEway 


of closing doors 


Doors have been in use 
for centuries and people 
have not yet learned to 
close them. 

But you need not suffer 

from draughts, dust, noises, 
odors and other annoy- 
ances because people for- 
get. Just equip those 
doors of yours with Yale 
Door Checks. 
The Yale is a spring without a slam. 
It closes a door quietly, but positively— 
a quick swing to the closing point, 
then a steady, relentless push until the 
door latches. 

Any hardware dealer has the proper 
sizes for all doors or can obtain them for 
you promptly. There is a bright little 


story about Yale Door Checks called 
“The Quiet Life.” Let us mail you acopy. 


Canadian Yale& Towne Ltd. 
Makers of Yale Products in Canada 
Locks, Padlocks, Builders’ Hardware, 
Door Checks and Chain Hoists 

General Offices and Works: 
St. Catharines, Ont. 
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ARE YOU SATISFIED WITH 
YOUR SALARY ? 


We want young people who are anxious to eam 
a better living wage to write us. We successfully train 
young men and women to earn good salaries in a 
business career. 


If you are ambitious we can help you. 


Write us for terms and further particulars. 
Commence the study that brings prosperity. 


Send your request on a post card. 


THE KENNEDY SCHOOL 


570 Bloor Street West - Toronto, Ont. 


















This is the butcher of Spotless Town, 
His tools are bright as his renown. 





To leave them stained were indiscreet, 
For folks would then abstain from meat, 
And so he brightens his trade you know 
By polishing with 


SAPOLIO 


Young housekeepers with a strong desire for cleanli- 
ness sometimes buy several kinds of cleansers. 











Experienced housekeepers find they can economize 
by using only Sapolio. 


You will tind that one cake of Sapolio solves an 
amazing number of cleaning problems. 


Sapolio quickly re- Sapolio rapidly Sapolio gives a 
moves grease and takes off stains, tar- brilliant glitter to all 


grime from enamel jjch and rust spots tnware, faucets and 


ware — also. floors, , . shineable cooking 
> from kitchen cutlery. ~~ ® 

tables and shelves. utensils. 
—That’s cleaning —That’s scouring —That’s polishing 


Housekeepers who want one economical helper 
which will serve three purposes—cleaning, scouring and 
polishing—use Sapolio. It cannot waste. 


FREE TOY for the CHILDREN 


On request, we will mail a Spotless Town Cut-Out for 
children. It consists of the Spotless “Town background, & '4 
inches long, and nine Spotless ‘Town characters in color, which 
cut out to stand as placed in front of the Town [his makes 
a very attractive miniature town for the playroom 





Silver wrapper—blue band 


Enoch Morgan’s Sons Company = So/e Manufacturers New York City 








What’s the Use? 


This expression has kept many young people from rising to better things. We 
turn the question to you again and ask ‘‘What’s the use?’’—‘‘What’s the use of 
grumbling about your low salary?’’—Qualify for something bigger and more pros 
pective. Let the 


Canada Business College 


help you to better things—to success. Shall we tell you how? 
Send for our booklet and learn the way. Don’t wait—write now. 


CANADA BUSINESS COLLEGE, HAMILTON, ONTARIO 


OSCAR MAIN, Principal | 
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Are You Up to the Mark? 


You can't build the perfect human body 
through exercise alone. Mental and phy sical 
fitness comes through rational exercise com- 
bined with food that holds in well-balanced 
proportion all the elements needed for making 
muscle, brain and bone, prepared in such a 


form as to be quickly and easily appropriated 
by the human stomach. 


Shredded Wheat 


fulfills all the requirements 
of a perfect food because it 
contains all the necessary 
body-building ele- 
ments prepared in 
a digestible form. 








It is the whole 
wheat steam- 
COC rked, shredded 


and baked. 


Shredded Wheat is not flavored, 
treated or compounded with anything. 
It is a natural, elemental food. You 
flavor it or season it to suit your own 
taste. Delicious for breakfast with 
milk or cream or for any meal in 
combination with fresh fruits. 


The Only Cereal Breakfast Food 
4 Made in Biscuit Form. 


Made only by 


SHREDDED WHEAT CO., LTD., NIAGARA FALLS. ONT. 
Toronto Office: 49 Wellington St. East. 


THE CANADIAN 























Are You the Man at the Helm? oir eee 





safest course to the harbor of 
success? Or are you going a roundabout way, scratching and scraping along the rocks of 
loss and failure? Get in the right course, be on the lookout for new thoughts, ideas, 
schemes, ete., and you will have a successful run. 
STORE MANAGEMENT, COMPLETE. 
Is a guide that will show vou how to get the maximum trade and profit out of your business. 


This book is written by Frank Farrington. It tells all about the 


BOOK DERARTMENT 


MACLEAN PUBLISHING COMPANY, LIMITED 
143-149 University Ave., Toronto 


management of a store. 
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PROTECT YOUR 
EMPLOYES! 
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GOOD-BYE 
OLD CUPS! 














Puro has displaced you. 
extra nickel plated, 
by separate ‘‘squeeze”’ 
ing, inside regulation prevents 
Faucet gives full water pressure. 


Made of heavy brass, 
, bubbler positively controlled 
handle, no squirts—no chok- 
“shower bath.’ 
Saves 60 per cent. 


employees’ drinking time and 35 per cent. metered 
water. 


Write for prices. 


URO 


SANITARY 


Drinking Fountain and Faucet 








Faucet 
Handle 





Puro Sanitary 


Overflow Drinking Fountain 
Waste Company. 
Bubble 


236 Main Street 
Haydenville Mass. 































Learn 


Shorthand at Home 
In Spare Moments 


Weteach you the reliable Pitman system in 
22 lessons. Personal Individual Instruction. 
Each lesson you receive designed specially 
for your needs. All commercial branches 
thoroughly by mail. Write us. 


harles 
The ‘ “orreapondence Renfrew, 
ollege 


Ont. 
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A FORENOTE 


“Wultitudes of men have made for- 
tunes but have murdered their capacity 
for enjoyment in the process,” Says Dr. 
Marden. We u ill add: Multitudes are 
making fortunes and enlarging — their 
capac ities for enjoume nt, because the y eult- 
ivate the hroad outlook and a cosmopoli tun 
mind. 

This is the chie i] reason why MacLean’s 
Vagazine has met with such a response 
from the reading Canadian public. Ever 
since its beginning the aim of its editors 
has been to give to the not only 
ideas for the advancement of fortunes, hat 
an all-around bill-of-fare for the cultiva- 
tion of that catholicity of mind and heart 
which enables one to enjoy to the fullest, 
the he st in the lives of our fe llow citiz énTs 
and in the fact and fiction of the times. 

Particularly Canadian in tone is this 
ISsie the nut-brown month of the year, 
when our ideas run to cornfields dotted 
with their yellow pumpkin insets, nutting 
partie sin the woods, visions of smoky land- 
scapes, and lurid dropping leaves. 


The Nove mber 


reade Fi 


forecast ig a TOsYy one, 
Parliame nt is Soon to reASSE mble “ The col- 
lege 8 gathe r back their students. Business 
men are ente ring more fully into the 
whirl. The CTOpPs have bee n good and the 
financial situation presents interesting de- 
velopments. Logically, the contributions 
for the coming issues will vary to these 
moods. Already character sketches in 
which the Premier and the late Minister 
of Militia figure, will carry a human in- 
terest u hich no one Can aflord to MISS. 
Others deal with old familie 8 of Canada. 
There is in preparation another which will 
command the attention of the legal minds 
and interest everybody. 

The sketches of 
continue. Political news from the prov- 
inces and the Capital will show the way the 
winds are veering. 

The charm of the series of art articles 
will be supple mented by special ones on 
MUSIC Te hitecture. painting and 8C ulp- 
ture. In fact, thee program of Canadian 
Specials promises a volume of 


intere sting men will 


unusual 
merit. 

In short stories and serials the same 
high tone will he sought for. Already 
some leading short stories by the world’s 
best writers as well as the best our Cana- 
dian talent can Give Us, will appear illus- 
trated hy leading artists. 





CONTENTS FOR OCTOBER 


Canadian Specials 


the tables turned, 


Review of Reviews 


This department is complete in this issue 


PREMIER MURRAY OF NOVA SCOTIA ace We Ae Crmick 5 
A lever character sketch of a Maritim: rena le s e 1806 
THE BURDEN AND INTEREST Jobe ; — 8 
How long will Canada have to pay a high interest for le ney? 
FATHER PAT OF THE KOOTENAYS .. Edgar W. Dynes 17 
A clever portrayal of a preacher who, though often unconventiona 
won many 
PLANTING BOUNDARY POSTS IN THE ROCKIES “a 
5 nsfa ecole se \ubrey Fullerton 23 
rhe difficulties that are being overcome in a Canadian boundary 
longer than the Chinese wall 
CANADA OPERATES A WIRELESS John MacCormac 0) 
Already over $600 a day is being saved in telegraph tolls to the people 
in Eastern Canada 
DAVID POTTINGER AND THE I. C. R. W.R. MeCurdy 37 
A railway man who is enjoying a pension after half a century's 
service 
Of General Interest 
THE ALCHEMY OF A CHEERFUL MIND Dr. O.S. Marden 34 
The people of the world will tolerate more joy peddlers 
HOW THEY PUT YOU UNDER Kk. J. Moore 39 
The progress that has been made in anaesthetics and some te dis 
coveries, 
INSIDE OF THE CUP .. ; Findley I. Weaver 46 
A clever review of America’s strongest nove nd something 
the author, Winston Churchill 
Serials 
THE PRINT OF THE FRENCH HEEL (Concluded 
Robert E. Pinkerton 113 
The conclusion of this most entertaining and stirring short story 
BETWEEN TWO THIEVES (Continued .Richard Dehan 129 
A review of the preceding chapters and generous instalment of 
of this masterpiece. 
Short Stories 
THE LOVE OF ADRIAN BEAUCHAMP, Illustrated 
Tore rr ree pa aw mae de la Mare Rowley 
A British Prime Minister faces a crisis and is saved by the woman 
who made it An intensely interesting story. 
NOT IN THE GAME, Illustrated I. C. MeGraw 20 
4 football game where the pigskin was not the chief attraction 
THE HORSES OF BOSTIL’S FORD, Illustrated Zane Gray 25 
\ wealthy freebooter envies the fastest horse and is checkmated 
by love 
MARK BAILEY, BANK CLERK can ..Jack Holden 
The bank clerk has made good rhe manager has to leave for 
his health . 
THE PRIEST AND THE PAGAN, Illustrated M. D. Harlar +] 
A romance of Ottaw Which school mates in the church and law 
figure 
CAPTURING EZRA Cleaton Dangerfield 47 
The aftermath from the summer watering places. A flirtation with 


interesting sketches 


selected from German, French and British magazines as well as from 


current American ones. 
odd and singular doings. 
tions 


Interpersed through it are several ill 


ra 


These selections carry information of many 
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HE motor is larger; the 
wheel base is longer; the 
tires are larger; the ton- 
neau is roomier; the equip- 
ment is finer; body hasgrace- 
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Brewster green, edged with 
lighter green stripings, and 
trimmed in heavy polished 
nickel and aluminum. 

See the Overland dealer 
in your town. Handsome 
1914 catalogue on request. 
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Premier Murray of Nova Scotia 


Cape Breton or Pictou are the Stamping Grounds for Leaders of Men 
By W. A. CRAICK 


the Dr 


meinisters of 


When the premiers of the nine pro 


; < ; 
assemble in inte rpror inecial conterence, tlhe 


mces of minion 


prence 
proceedings as first 
citizens of the most populous parts of the Canadian ¢ one dera- 
tion, but to the premier of Nova Scotia must be accorded pre 
cedence as the senior minister in point of length of tenure of 
office. George H. Murray was calle d on to form an adminis- 
tration seventeen years ago, follou ing the removal of the former 
premier of the province, the Hon. W. 8. Fielding, to Ottawa. 

The political pot boils so furiously in the maritime provinces 
that the writer who atte mpts to describe the pe rsonality of any 
of the public men in that part of the Dominion has a difficult 
task to perform. To approximately half the population, mem- 
bers of the Government are always exceptional men, gifted 
with high qualities and abilities; to the other half they are 
nothing out of the ordinary and their achievements are very 
much over-rated. A eulogy infers the partisan and however 
well-meant is always sure to be discounted by supporters of the 


Ontario and Quebec may dominate the 








Premier Murray in 


IY is said with some justice that the 
men who run Nova Scotia come either 
from Pictou County or Cape Breton 
Island. The former has enjoyed a 
wonderful record as a producer of great 
men and the latter plays a good second 
to it. George H. Murray is not a Pic- 
tonian but was born at Grand Narrows, 
Cape Breton, the son of hardy Scotch 
Presbyterian stock. His natal day was 
June 7, in the year 1861, so that he is 
now fifty-two years of age 

Educated at the common school at 
Grand Narrows and at Boston Univer- 
sity, where he went to take his law 
course. he was called to the bar in 1883 
and took up the practice of law in the 
town of North Sydney forthwith. In 
those days Cape Breton Island was 
ultra tory in its political complexion. 
The vote was largely under the control 


a happy vein. 


opposite party. 


ment. 


Premier Murray does not escape this judqme nt. He 
his admirers and he has his detractors. 
in his praises, the latter no less pronounced in their 
Whi public men in general all 


has 
T he former are loud 
disparage : 
world 


Over the are 


subject to this extre mity of opinion, pi litical feeling runs 80 
high in Nova Scotia that the cleavage 


there is all thre more 


el de nt. To avoid on the one ha Ld an ¢ cess of adulat Olt ch 
as would pl [S¢ h is Pirie nds f nd on t} othe r 1) rtre of 
criticism calculate d to de light h © Opp ifs, Is a course J ght 
7 ith dithiculty fe ranvone u ho atte mopt iy) Pp "¢ pa e2an / r/ ! d 
. 7 ” 
estimate of the career and pe rsonalit f Premie Vurra 
of the mine owners, whose sympathies heavy odds did not pass unn l and 
were naturally with the party which was not unappreciated. Premier lield- 
favored protection. The young North ing recognized certain qualities in the 


Svdnev lawyer, who cherished political 
aunbitions, found the field a fairly lu- 
crative one from the — professional 
standpoint, but a most unpromising 
one p litically. 

At the age of twenty-five, when most 
striplings would lack suflicient audac- 
ity to make the attempt, George Mur- 
ray offered himself as a candidate for 
the House of Commons. Glad of an 
opportunity to put forward anyone in 
the cause of liberalism, the party lead- 
ers welcomed his candidacy and did 
their little best to help him win. But 
the struggle was too unequal and he 
was smothered under an avalanche of 
conservative votes. 

However his plucky fight against 


Cape Breton man and, needing repre- 
sentation from that part of the prov- 
ince, invited him in the early part of 
1889 to take a seat in the Legislative 
Council, the provincial Senate,— 
Nova Scotia being one of the three 
Canadian provinces which still retains 
this upper chamber in its system of 
government. One usually associates 
grey hairs and old age with member- 
ship in such a body, but George H. 
Murray had not reached his twenty- 
eighth birthday before he was sitting 
with the greybeards in the old Legisla- 
tive Building in Halifax. 

When Sir John A Macdonald made 
his last appeal to the country in 1891, 
the liberals of Cape Breton again pre- 
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valled on their former candidate to 
contest the constituency. Mr. Murray 
fought his second battle with the same 
courage and determination, but. still 
he could make no impression in the 
sg _ of the conservative cohorts 


Ife was aten for the second time and 
retired to “the shelter afforded by his 
position in the upper chamber at Hali 
fax. Shortly after this defeat, Mr. 


Fielding appointed him a member of 
the executive council and from that 
day to this, Mr. Murray has figured 
continuously in the provineial govern 
ment. 

Apart from the 
ange er of the 
ing Cape 


share he took as a 
government represent 
Breton in the formation of 
the Dominion Coal Company, the fu 
ture premier passed the year from 1891] 
to 1896 in comparative seclusion LH 
was regarded as little more than an un- 
usually bright and active voung law- 
ver who was building up a eood prac 
tice in North Sydney and was a useful 
member of the Mielding administra 
tion Outside his own province he was 
practical], a nonentity. 

Then all at once the name of Mur 
rav received a nation wide prominence, 
In the early part of 1896. David Me- 
Keen, M ’.. for Cape ‘Breton, resigned 
his seat to make room. for Sir Charles 
Tupper, who had appeared on the scene 
to revive the drooping fortunes of the 
party. <A 


was announced. 


conservative hve election 
All eves were centred 
on the easternmost constituency of the 
Dominion where it Wiis hoped by his 
friends that the new premier would | 
returned by acclamation. But such 
eood fortune was not to be. For the 
third time George H. Murray entered 
the lists. For the third time he fought 
a desperate battle against oreat odds 
and for the third and final time he 
went down to defeat 

Mr. Murray’s defeats 
been the precursors of luck. 
\fter his first beating, he was made a 
is] councillor. After his second, 
a member of the provincial 
government. And after the third, he 
led on to form an admin- 
istration himself, as premier of the 
province, The success of the liberals 
in June. 1896, removed Premier Field- 
ing to Ottawa and on July 17:he was 
succeeded in office by his lieutenant. 
Mr. Murray appealed to the people the 
following April, himself contesting 
Victoria, and was returned by a large 
majority. Subsequently he has fought 
general 1901, 1906 and 
1911. 

The Murray 


have 


' 
good 


always 


} 
I@fIsiallve 


he hecame 


Was soon 


elect) ms in 


administration in Nova 
Scotia, judged by certain. standards, 
has not been distinguished by any 
spectacular achievements. At the same 
time, considering the comparatively 
small population and limited reserves, 
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Sir Chas. Tupper, a veteran statesman of 


Canada since Confederation. 


the premier has accomplished several 
worthy objects. Perhaps his most not 
able contribution to provincial progress 
has been the support he has given to 
the cause of technical edueation, cul- 
minating in the establishment a few 
years ago of the Nova Scotia Technical 
College in Halifax. This is presum 
ably the first instance of a state of tech 
nical edueation in Canada. His gov 
ernment has also been responsible for 
the establishment of the Nova Scotia 
\gricultural College Truro, the nu- 
cleus of agricultural education in the 
Maritime provinces. Nova Scotia like- 
wise takes precedence of nearly all the 
provincial governments of Canada in 
its legislation on workmen’s compensa- 
tion In short the Premier has en- 
deavored with sincerity io do the best 
he could to build up the province. He 
has sought to encourage immigration, 
to foster industry and to encourage 
agriculture If he and his ministers 
have failed to make very much _ pro- 
eress, the not lie with lack 

f effort so much as with paucity of 
material yee which to build. 

When the late D. C. Fraser was lieu- 
tenant-governor of the province, Nova 
Seotia had the championship team of 
administrators in the Dominion. for 
the premier was but little less in stature 
and build than the Giant of Guvysboro 
himself. Standing well over the six 
feet and of strong physique, Premier 
Murray has always been an impressive 
figure. The unfortunate and distin- 
guishing loss of a leg a few years ago 
has marred his bodily perfection to a 
certain degree. for he is now compell- 
ed to hobble along cautiously with the 
aid of stout cane and an artificial limb. 
but none the less, when in repose, he 
is sufficiently stalwart to attract atten- 
tion 

The amputation « 


blame does 


{ his leg Was Tren- 


dered necessary, not from an accident 
but as the result of an illness. It seems 
that a clot of blood became lodged in 
one of the arteries, stopping circula- 
tion. and that to relieve the resulting 
congestion the onlv remedy was to re- 
move the limb. ‘This was done just 
thove the knee. Since then he has 
heen fitted with an artificial leg and, 
while he it freely, he is 
rather timid and walks care fully. The 
only session that he has heen absent 
from the house since he became prem 
ier was the one net he was compelled 
by this Iness to recuperate in the 
south 

ven when he was in the enjovment 
of complete bodily health. Nova Sco- 
ins premier was not addicted to any 
Porm of recreation other than walking 
and now, of course, this is denied him 
in large measure under the circum- 
stances the automobile has come as a 
ereat boon to him. He does not drive 
his car himself. lyut he thoroughly en 
jovs a ride in it and when he is sum- 
mering in Cape Breton he is constantly 
on the road, getting into personal touch 
with his constituents and taking de 
light in the heautiful scenerv of the 
Island. 

The Premier's never 
of pleasure is the companions! 
men. He is never happy alone: in fact, 
he never is alone. If his friends do 
not come to him, (and they usually 
do, swarm about him) he does not hesi 
tate to invite them in. His room at 
the Halifax Hotel, where he sojourns 
most of the vear. is always the Mecca 
of a crowd of his supporters and no 
matter how many may be on hand, 
there is always room and to spare for 
another. These gatherings of con 
genial spirits are frequently profonged 
to a late hour: the Premier hates going 
to bed, just about as much as it is said, 
he dislikes rising in the morning. 

The inference must not be taken 
from this that Mr. Murray is intemper- 
ale or countenances intemperance. Ile 
is not a teetotaller and makes no pre- 
tensions in that direction, but he is 
careful and of late vears has been one 
of the most abstemious of men. 

There are those who say they have 
never seen him with a book in his hand 
and for that matter he reads verv little. 
Ile is a student of the living page and 
from his fellow men he probably learns 
more than he would from any number 
of printed volumes. Gifted with an ex 
cellent memory, he can recall conversa- 
tions almost to the letter. He delights 
to meet with people who are experts in 
their several callings and to draw them 
out about their work, until he himself 
becomes thoroughly posted on. the 
modern developments in which they 
are interested. This faculty stands 
him in good stead in many wavs, for 


is able to use 


-ource 


failine 
\ ) of 
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it enables him to learn a great deal in 
a short time, as well as informing him 
accurately on popular opinions and 
prejudices. 

He carries his curiosity in men and 
their work down to the humblest call- 
ings. Passing along the street, he is 
eager to find out why a laborer is dig- 
ging a ditch and will stop to question 
him. This is not done in any superior 
way or to court favor, but simply as 
man to man. 

Those who accept his invitation and 
come to his room to spend the evening 
may expect to find the conversation 
running off in any one of a thousand 
directions. Naturally politics are his 
principal concern. He is a born poli- 
tician and takes a keen interest in 
every move in the political game. But 
he can talk of other subjects with equal 
zest, particularly if they have some 
bearing on government. He likes to 
tell about his experiences, political and 
otherwise, and having a good sense of 
humor, he can render them highly en- 
tertaining. 

A favorite story relates to the time, 
some vears since, when his first son was 
born. He was living in North Svdney 
and was a regular attendant at the 
Presbyterian Church. The minister of 
the church happened to be an out-and- 
out Tory, who was by no means avers 
to expressing his political opinions in 
the pulpit. So outspoken did he be- 
come that his parishioners of the lib- 
eral persuasion, one by one left the 
church in disgust until Mr. Murray 
was about the only liberal left. The 
future premier was rather more amus- 
ed than offended by the attacks of the 
true-blue person and stayed on. 

When it came time to select a name 
for the infant, he determined to get 
even with the minister. In spite of the 
protestations of his mother, who 
thought it a erievous thine to give the 
child anything but an accepted family 
name, he decided on Wilfrid Laurier, 
and he still chuckles as he recalls how 
the torv preacher had to invoke the 
divine blessing on a Wilfrid Laurier 
Murray. 

Latterly the Premier has introduced 
bridge into his friendly evening parties, 
and, while he is not said to be overly 
proficient at the game, he still derives 
considerable amusement from it end is 
improving in his play. One who is fond 
of conversation and takes pleasure in a 
jest can hardly be expected to bestow 


that amount of concentration in the 
game necessary for its most skilful 
handling. 


However much his political oppo- 
nents may disagree with his acts as 
premier, the conservatives of Nova 
Scotia have very little to say against his 
personal probity and honor. They may 
belittle him, accuse him of lack of pro- 
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gressiveness and a tendency to vacillate 
and question the wisdom of certain of 
his policies, but personally they esteem 
him. This friendliness towards him as 
a man dates back many years. Ile him- 
self tells of the time when he received 
from the conservative government at 
Ottawa the intimation of his appoint- 
ment as a Q.C. So bitter was the part 
isanship in Cape Breton at the time 
that his friends, on hearing it, came to 
him and advised him strongly not to 
accept it. He was induced to write to 
Ottawa and ask that the appointment 
be withdrawn. By return of mail, he 
received a personal letter from Sir 
Charles Hibbert Tupper, requesting 
him to reconsider his decision, stating 
that he had been appointed on his 
merits and that the Government would 
be much disappointed if he would not 
consent. This manifestly friendly atti- 
tude of his opponents so appealed to 
him that he agreed to accept the honor. 

On another oceasion, after Sir 
Charles Tupper had defeated him in 
the very bitter campaign already men- 
tioned he happened to be in Ottawa 
and much to his surprise Sir Charles 
invited him to a dinner party, which 
the then premier had got up expressly 
for him. After the dinner Sir Charles 
proposed his health, saving that while 
the fight had heen perhaps the most 
rancorous he had ever been in. vet he 
had to admit, that Mr. Murray had 
never said a single disrespectful or in 
jurious word about him and that it was 
one of his regrets that on so many oc- 
casions in his career he had himself 
heen guilty of making severe attacks 
on his opponents This tribute from 
the old campaigner is one of Mr. Mur 
rav’s most treasured memories. 

Tt was after the same memorable elec- 
tion in Cape Breton that Mr. Murray 
was banqueted by the liberals of Nova 
Seotia in Halifax. Seldom was a more 
successful gathering held. Represent 
atives assembled from all parts of the 
province. Though he was not the vie- 
tor, vet he had given such a good ac- 
count of himself and had shown him- 
self to be such a capable fighter that his 
party was kindled with enthusiasm 
He was heralded as the coming man 
in provincial politics and liberals look- 
ed to him as a valuable addition to 
their forces. 

The Premier’s personal integrity is 
attested by many incidents. His sev- 
enteen-vear record, free so far as one 
may judge from anv suspicion of 
wrong-doing, is in itself abundant tes- 
timony. But one may go hack to the 
Fielding regime. when he took a lead 
ing part in putting through the lecis- 
lation that brought the Dominion Coal 
Company into existence. and find him 
rejecting an offer made by the promot- 
ers of the company, whereby he might 


have acquired a block of stock at the 
underwriters’ price. This transaction 
would have put thousands of dollars in 
his pocket within a few years, but he 
deemed it incompatible with his posi- 
tion as a member of the government 
even to consider it. He has carried 
this principle with him ever since and 
has been as careful of the provincial 
finances as of his own personal prop- 
erty. 

Some would have it that he is over- 
careful and that it is hard to persuade 
him to spend money in ways that 
would be of undoubted value to the 
province. He is perhaps somewhat 
lacking in imagination, there is little 
of the idealist about him. Schemes of 
an aesthetic nature rarely appeal to 
him, but to commonsense, practical 
plans for advancing the interests of 
Nova Scotia, he lends a ready ear. As 
a matter of fact he was not very en- 
thusiastic over the celebration of the 
hundred vears of responsible govern 
ment, though he supported the idea in 
the end, but he did appreciate the force 
of the argument for technical educa- 
tion and was willing to spend money 
freely to establish the provincial tech 
nical college. 

His fairmindedness is unquestioned, 
Ife is not a man who sticks with pig- 
headed obtuseness to his opinions after 
they have been shown to be wrong. He 
will admit his mistakes oracefully. Ile 
has also proved himself to be superior 
to partisanship on several occasions, 
when important appointments have 
heen made. The establishment of the 
College of Agriculture necessitated the 
the selection of a principal. In chos 
ine him, Premier Murray was not 
oulded bv political contingencies He 
named the best man, notwithstanding 
the fact that he was a conservative. He 
likewise bestowed t] e office of superin- 
tendent of education on a conservative 
and for deputy commissioner of public 
works and assistant road commissioner 
chose men of the same politi¢al stamp 

There is about the Premier a genu 
ine aversion to personal publicity. It 
is said that he would rather go to a 
dentist than experience the ordeal of 
sitting for his picture. One rarely sees 
anything in print respecting his per- 
sonalitv and, if a writer attempted to 
pump him for material he would be 
gently but firmly rebuffed. Not long 
ago, it was arranged to hang portraits 
of all the Nova Scotian premiers in the 
executive council chamber. The zeal 
ous official to whom the duty was as 
signed of securing, framing and instal 
ling the pictures, included one of Mr. 
Murrav As soon as the premier saw 
it. he ordered it to be removed. ‘Wait 
till I’m dead, before vou immortalize 
me,” was his remark, which illustrates 

(Continued on page 112.) 
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The Burden of Interest 


How Long .will High Interest Rates in 


IN THE ECONOMIST (London) of 
August 24rd last an article appears over 
which this head is placed: ‘* The Famine 
of Capital.’’ One fact disclosed by the 
recent statement issued by the Dominion 
Government respecting the condition of 
Canadian chartered banks showing loans 
to the extent of $44,000,000, seems to 
bear out the fact that there is some 
dearth of capital. So far as Canada is 
concerned, generally, it may be said 
there is scarcity, but not a dearth of 
capital Our municipalities can sell 
their securities, but they don’t like to 
do so at present rates of interest asked. 
They are looking to the future when, it 
is hoped, rates will be lower. Better to 
pay what the banks charge, temporarily, 
rather than tie themselves up to a high 
rate of interest for as long a period as 
their securities run. This is the view 
taken by municipal! financiers very gen 
erally. Capital would be forthcoming, 
there is but little doubt, if the rate of 
nterest on the securities sold were lower. 
That there is money to be had, even 
in London at the present time, is evi- 
denced by the fact that Sir William 
Mackenzie during August succeeded in 
placing securities to the extent of 
$13,000,000, Sir William, however, does 
not need to pay as mu ‘h respect to pre- 
cedent as do the elected heads of our 
municipalities, He has not so far dis- 
closed the terms upon which the loans 
he placed were secured, except in the 
case of the five-year notes which he han 
dled for the Canadian Northern Rail 
way. They were for five years and at 
the expiration of that time will probably 
be exchanged for longer-termed securit 
ies if the interest rates then are more 
favorable. It would appear therefore 
that as much borrowing as possible is 
being left over until the market im- 
proves, and much of the amount being 
borrowed is in the form of short term 
notes. Toronto has recently given us 
an example of this class of financing, and 
that city followed the example of others. 
There is apparently being stored up 
many demands, and so long as they over- 
hang the market it is not )ikely that in- 
terest rates will slacken very much. 


WHAT LEADING BUSINESS MEN THINK, 


As to the immediate future the out- 
look is not too bright. There is nothing 
in the financial horizon of a dangerous 
character or anything that will interfere 
with the normal course of business. 
Canada for some months will have to 
be content with being norma] 


By JOHN APPLETON 





Editor’s Note—It is not probable 
that the trade boom in the United 
Kingdom will subside for sometime yet, 
and in consequence money will remain 
dear. Sir William Mackenzie thinks, 
after his visit to England, that the 
trend towards normal has set in. Re- 
turns so far do not show that it has. 
It is certain, however, that when the 
supply of new capital to new countries 
is greatly diminished, a decline in the 
volume of British trade will follow, 
releasing from employment large 
amounts of capital. At the same time 
high interest rates in the new coun- 
tries, such as Canada, will cheek bor 
rowing. These two factors will cause 
money to accumulate in the hands ot 
sritish and other investors, and in con- 
sequence lower rates will follow. 
Canada is in a good position to take 
full advantage of a return of lower 
rates, says Mr. Appleton, but it will 
be some time before they become 
general. 











In a recent interview in a Montreal 
newspaper, Mr. C. B. Gordon, the Presi- 
dent of the Dominion Textile Co., stated 
that business was returning to normal. 
This is the fact that so many people 
have lost sight of in their caleulations. 
Business has been during the past few 
years abnormal in volume and in activ- 
ity. Partial exhaustion of the supply 
of available new capital has sent up in- 
terest rates, and this change has checked 
expansion. 

It is worth noting that the leaders in 
commerce and finance in the Dominion 
are practically unanimous in the opin- 
ion that money will not be easy for 
some months, and at the expiration of 
those few months it will be found that 
new capital available will be higher- 
priced as compared with rates normal 
during the five-year period just passed. 
Our ordinary and normal business needs 
are being taken care of, but the country 
as a whole is barely aecustomed to the 
normal gait. The bounding gait ean 
only be attained when there is a plenti- 
ful supply of cheap money. That we 
cannot have for some time. Let us see 
therefore what our leaders have to say 
as to the immediate outlook. The fol- 
lowing short interviews are culled from 
the press of the past two weeks and may 
be taken as representing fully the opin- 
ions prevailing in the best-informed eom- 
mercial circles of the Dominion: 

Sir Thomas Shaughnessy, President 
of the Canadian Pacific Railroad: 





Canada Prevail r 


‘‘Our Canadian banks realize their re 
sponsibilities as financial guides and 9 uar- 
dians, and just now they are taking up a 
col servative attitude which is both wise 
and timely. Like wise bankers in other 
countries, When there is a war feeling in 
the air, they are strengthening their re- 
serves, and 1 think that at the present time 
our banks are very strong in their reserves. 
So the situation in that respect is sound. 

‘The existing general scarcity of money, 
the high rate of interest demand- 
enders, has necessarily had the ef- 
feet of restricting the issue of municipal 
and other securities and there has been a 
consequent falling off in the amount ol 
public work that is being done. But this 
state of affairs is merely temporary, due 
almost wholly to extraneous causes, and I 
can see no real reason for anxiety. The 
general trade of the country appears to me 
to be reasonably good, and, with a fair 
erop, we have every reason to expect that 
conditions will be quite normal again in 
the late autumn. 

Mr. S. J. Moore, President of the Met- 
ropolitan Bank: 


or rat! 
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‘*Thirty days ago, Il, with many others, 
had a feeling that business in the conelud- 
ing six months of the year would probably 
show recession as compared with the same 
period last year. However, within thie last 
few weeks, general sentiment, as | judge 
it from talking with business men I meet 
is very much improved. J do not think 
that money will be so tight as we thought 
it would be a short time ago, and I would 
not be mueh surprised, in fact, if we found 
that preparations for tight money had 
been a little overdone.’’ 

Hon. J. D. Hazen, Minister of Marine 

and Fisheries: 
‘*Canada has no financial crisis. Money is 
just as plentiful here as you will find it in 
any part of the world. For legitimate 
business there is plenty of money in the 
banks, but not for speculating.’’ ‘‘ When 
this great crop is taken off and the money 
is in eireulation, I think financial eondi- 
tions will be much easier. The banks are 
handling the situation in a very satisfac- 
tory manner and there is nothing to fear 
from this temporary stringency. During 
the past six months the banks have in- 
creased their loans over $20,000,000. I feel 
assured that there are good times in store 
for all Canada in the near future.’’ 

Mr. C. B. Gordon, President Dominion 
Textile Company: 

**So far as I ean see into the future I 
do not anticipate the necessity of even a 
temporary shutting down of the company’s 
huge mills. 


Orders are coming in—but 
slowly. 


There is not the activity of a year 
ago, but we are already well booked up 
with orders for the spring trade. 

**In common with industries generally 
throughout Canada a year ago, the textile 
trade was at its high point. While the 
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strained conditions of the money market 
(which really set in early last fall) had a 
drastic effect on stock market price levels, 
there has been no serious crippling of 
legitimate business in the Dominion. At 
the moment, the majority of industries are 
beginning to feel some slight tendency to- 
ward a slackening pace. 

‘*We have arrived at the point which we 
had expected some time ago. I think if 
the truth were known, it would be found 
that many other big corporations. are in 
the same position. The situation is by no 
means however. |i 
turn to normal.’’ explained Mr. Gordon. 

‘*Orders ahead earry the com 
pany well into the spring of 1914. Where 

ere has been a falling off in booking or- 
ders it is noted that the Western provinces 
show the greatest decrease when compared 
with last year 

Mr. H. V. Meredith, General Manager 
of the Bank of Montreal: 

‘*Money will probably be tight for some 
to come. I would warn business men 
incurring large obligations on 
aecount unless they have com- 
pleted financial arrangements. ‘The strin- 
yveney was due to extreme buoyancy of 
trade during the past few years and as long 
as the demand was as great as it had been 
there would be no cheap money. 

‘‘T have visited the West in order that 
| may see the great development that has 
taken place in the interval and to obtain 
first hand information of the situation in 
the West generally. I have unbounded 
confidence in the future of this great coun- 
try and so long as immigration continues to 
pour in, as it has done in the past, | fore- 


serious, is more a re 


should 


’s ficures.’’ 


time 
against 
Capita! 


see no possibility of even a temporary 
cheek to its continued growth and expan- 
sion. 

‘‘We must not, however, lose sight of 


the fact that owing chiefly to a world-wide 
buoyant trade, we are passing through a 
period of money stringency, such as has 
probably not been experienced for a cen 
tury. It would be well, therefore that com- 
mitments for capital expenditure should 
not now be undertaken, without due regard 
to existing conditions, and until the pres- 
ent tension has been relaxed and the out- 
look becomes clearer. 

Sir William Whyte, the last week in 


August: I observed a lot of vacant office 
accommodation in some of the. eities, 
places like Lethbridge and Moose Jaw, 


with a heavy industrial pay roll, are in 
better shape than places without similar 
resources. I believe that we eannot look 
for easier money for some time. 

“This is not a bad thing, though. It 
will give us a chanee to clean house: we 
have been going ahead too fast. Of the 
essential stability of the country there 
eannot be the slightest doubt.’’ 

Sir William Whyte, it will be noticed, 
is somewhat bearish. It cannot be new 
to him to observe in the West empty 
office space. Two years ago it was at a 
premium. At present it is, according to 
Sir William, available. All Canadian 
cities have had to go through this ex- 
perience. There have been times in their 
history when office space was available 
at very nominal figures. Generally 
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speaking, however, at the present time 
rents are fairly firm in most cities. But, 
as Sir William observes, there is no ques- 
tion as to the essential stability of the 
country. If we read his opinion in con- 
junction with that of Mr. C. B. Gordon’s 
we get at what may be taken as the real 
state of affairs: getting back to normal. 
Out of this Canada’s 
step is not likely to get until money is 
cheaper. No harm can come of the rest 
in the meantime. Sound business enter 
prises, those of intrinsic value to the 
country, will move along as usual, but 
the speculative scum will be eliminated. 
When, however, will the lower interest 
rates come and re-start the 
silenced by tight money? 


groove business 


activities 


A DIAGNOSIS OF CANADA’S CASE. 


It is not by any means a very easy 
question to deal with, or one for which 
a solution is easy to find. The United 
Kingdom for the past twelve years or 
so has been acting in a very fatherly way 
to many young countries, some of which 
do and others do not come under the 
sway of the Union Jack. 

All the South American states have 
drawn largely from John Bull’s purse, 
and the same can be said of Mexico and 
Canada. The Economist, in the article 
to which we have already referred, says 
with respect to what it terms the heaviest 


borrowers amongst the younger coun- 
tries, Mexico, Argentine, Brazil and 
Canada: 

‘*The development of these new coun- 


tries has been carried on almost entirely 


with European money, and mainly with the 
savings drawn from the pockets of British 


investors. We have been to them very 
much what the bank manager is to the 
young energetic trading firm, supplying 
hem with money, watching their growth 


with satisfaction, and taking toll of their 
industry or extravagance in coupons and 
dividend warrants. But in the history of 
voung firms there often comes a time when 
the bank manager becomes less ready to 
advance, looks rather less favorably at 
their security, begins to think that he is 
seeing rather too much of their paper, and 
decides to adopt a more cautious policy in 


the future. The result is often embarras- 


sing to the firm, for important enterprises 
have been started upon the supposition 
that money ean be borrowed till its com 


pletion at a comparatively low rate of in 
terest. A tightening of the market had 
not been contemplated, and a sudden with 
drawal of the motive power runs counter 
to all the estimates on which the firm had 
been working, When this situation is 
reached everybody is apt to feel uncom- 
fortable; the bank manager because the 
bank’s money is at stake, the firm because 
its development and perhaps its existence 
are endangered, and the ereditors of the 
firm because they are deeply concerned 
with its suecess.’ 


The foregoing fits the case with re- 
spect to Canada, with the exception that 
the banking institutions in the face of 


tightening money intimated generally to 
their customers that there would be no 
credit beyond limits agreed upon. Cus- 
tomers, however, have found it somewhat 
difficult to keep going comfortably in the 
face of slow payments. Between them 
and their banks there has been a little 
give and take, with the result that dur- 
ing one of the stringencies 
through which Canada has passed there 


acutest 


has been no spe tacular smashes and the 
mortality amongst the ‘‘infant’’ indus 
tries and ‘‘infant’’ commercial enter 


prises of all kinds has been no more than 


normal, ‘‘That uncomfortable feeling’ 
has been present, 

quacks dealt with it. It 
rood advice being taken to heart: if cash 
had been the only medicine that would 
have effected a cure, disaster would have 
followed. But there 
aster. 


but doctors instead of 


Was a Case Ol 


has been no di 


1 NEW CONDITION, 


There is, however, a condition to 
be dealt with. We can remain in 
business health, but we cannot attain to 
greater stature unless we can bring to 
our aid new capital. Our case, says th 
Economist, corresponds to the young en 
terprising firm and then proceeds to say 

‘The 


new 


rood 


promise of Ca jada is undisputed, 


Dut there is not the same confidence n 
Canadian promotions partly because so 
many fingers have been burned land 
companies, or timber limits or manufac 
turing corporations. No doubt also the 
borrowing of municipalities has in t past 
heen tar too easy, and as we look baek in 
the light of current rates on some of the 


five ver 


issues of four or ; é 
oO! ly wonder how the En rlish investor ever 


eame to put his money into them. There 
is, we think, a general feeling that Canada 
ias found finance in London too simple, 
and that her natural enterprise has be« 


over-enecouraged 


But it would appear that Canada is 
not alone in this respect. Of Argentins 
the same writer says: 


‘*Argentine is not the popular tune that 
it was five years ago, mainly because her 
railways have been 
beeause the English now 
that the Argentine it is 
to spend eapital without an 
turn of interest. The readiness of Britis] 
capitalists to supply funds 
Argentine government to set the railways 
competing for the right to build, and to 
force the growth of railroad mileage wit} 
comparatively little regard for 
railroad 


less prosperous, and 


investor realizes 
even in possible 
Immediate re- 


enabled the 


the inter- 
shareholders. The 
of these Argentine companies is not likely 
to become easier in the next P 

Of Mexico it ean only be said that 
investors will generally keep away from 
that country until they have got over the 
illusion that settled government had 
come when Diaz became the head of the 
government there. We have therefore a 
changed condition in Europe with re- 

(Continued on page 159.) 
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The Love of Adrian Beauchamp 


A Dramatic Incident in the Life of a British Minister 


THE PRIME Minister sat at his desk, 
dictating the outline of a speech he 
was shortly to deliver on the subject 
of the Reform of the Divorce Laws. 

“The moral and intellectual vitality 
of a nation is based, to a very large 
extent, on the character of its women, 
inasmuch as it is they who breed, train 
and educate Young Mngland, and 

“Ier—well, put a line there, Jenkins, 
ind write down this. 


“Let me see—yes: Procrastination in 
moral reform means a kind of nega- 


tive progress to the devil of Before-Re- 
form, nothing more nor less than a fall 
ing away from political and — social 
ideals, and an establishment of inferior, 
unreformed actualities. Admitting that 
our women—we do admit—you all 
admit—are inwardly as moral as hu- 
manity can be, there is one further slep 
necessary, and that is to crown their 
morality, so as to render it of monu 
mental social height and prominence at 
the very gateway of society, in com- 
parison with the degradation of vice 
necessary for admittance to the under 
world.” 

“Now put this: Convention is. the 
backbone of action, that is to say, it is 
the moving power, the impelling force 
of action done in the face of the world. 
We govern because it is conventional 
to govern. We sleep because it is con- 
ventional to sleep. We 7O to war be- 
cause it is conventional to go to war, 
and in rightful cause because it is con- 
ventional to make war for a right cause. 
If we go to war for a bad cause we are 
unconventional and we are treated as 
outeasts. In facet, to sin against con- 
vention is in the eves of the world a 
worse sin that any against morality. If 
we bolster up a bad act so as to give 
it a conventional appearance, we are 
pardoned; but if we are unconvention- 
ally good we are never forgiven. Conse 
quently, we, the government of the Em- 
pire, must render social immorality the 
most terrible sin against convention, the 
fundamental, necessary constituent of 
convention. And to enforee the conven- 
tionality of high morals. we, the en- 
forcers, the (aovernment. the 7 presen- 
fatives of morality, must be incorrupt- 
ible and without moral stain.” 

“T will enforee my point by illus 
tration, although it is painful for me 
to do SO. It 1s, however, hecessary, as 
the justification of a recent action of 
the Government for which it has been 
severely criticised during the — past 
month. I refer to the forced resigona- 
tion of and the subsequent divorcee suit 


By J. de la MARE ROWLEY | 


; Editor’s note.—A pa 





particularly strong 
story, with the hero a prime minister 
and the heroine the wife of the leader 
of the Opposition! The interest in the 
dramatic situation that develops and 
threatens to overturn a Government 1s 
maintained throughout. It is one of 


the cleverest bits of fiction that has 
appeared this vear. 











brought against a former member of the 
Cabinet, Sir Montague Williams.” 

The Prime Minister stopped for a 
moment to light his pipe. Daniel Hen- 
derson always smoked when working, 
and it was a known fact, an impor- 
tant anecdote of the great; the Opposi 
tion made fun of it, saying that tobacco 
tinged all the Premier’s speeches and 
actions, rendering them airy and fleet- 
ing as smoke. How cruel Oppositions 
are! Yet Daniel Henderson still smok- 
ed on, and scorned such witticisms. 

“You have a cutting, haven’t you?” 
said he to his secretary, “In connec 
tion with that case?” 

“Yes, sir, from yesterday’s Post. One 
of the leaders, sir.” 

“That’s the one. Just attach it to 
your typewritten notes. Perhaps you 
had better read it through to me.” 

The secretary fetched from a file, a 
newspaper cutting, and having fasten- 
ed it to his note book, read it aloud to 
the Minister: 


THE MONTAGUE WILLIAMS DIVORCE CASE 


“This astonishing case has now ter- 
minated, judgment being given in favor 
of the petitioner. Every right-thinking 
Englishman will be honestly proud of 
the perfectly sane and dignified man- 
ner adopted by the Government during 
the procedure of a case, which, inci- 
dentally, threatened at one time to dis- 
member the Cabinet. The country was 
made aware of the opinion of the Prime 
Minister relative to the conduct of Sir 
Montague Williams in his eloquent 
speech delivered before the House last 
night. Mr. Henderson pointed out 
how exceedingly painful such an affair 
was to him, but at the same time show- 
ed by his former action of some weeks 
ago, when he requested the immediate 
resignation of Sir Montague Williams. 
his sense of the position of the Prime 
Minister as the representative of the 
people, the social morality and progress 
of the country. We recollect how star- 


tled London and the whole of Eng- 
land were exactly a month ago at the 
speech of the Premier, in which he 
publicly asked Sir Montague Williams 
to resign his position in the Cabinet. 
As we all know, Sir Montague did so, 
and the Prime Minister was attacked 
from all sides for his apparently most 
unjustifiable procedure. He declined to 
vive any reason for the public disgrace 
of a fellow statesman. He merely stated 
that the justification would be visible to 
the whole world before long. And how 
complete is that justification now! The 
divorce suit brought against Sir Monta- 
gue Williams by his wife during the 
last three weeks, has revealed that the 
former Cabinet Minister, a man en- 
trusted with the cares of government, 
and with the welfare of many millions 
of taxpayers, a man openly defying the 
reform movements in public morals in- 
augurated by his own party, is a diso 
lute and debauched decadent of the 
vilest deseription. The revelations of 
the divorce court during the past three 
weeks have been nausevus in the ex- 
treme, but form an ample and splendid 
justification of an action almost unpar- 
alleled in the constitutional history of 
this country. 

“Mr. Henderson nobly remarked in 
his able speech vesterday, how deeply 
grieved he had been many weeks ago 
to hear by accident of a rumor of the 
real character of his colleague, how 
careful he had been in his investiga- 
tions as to its truth, how thunderstruck 
he had been on finding overwhelming 
proof of the veracity of his informers, 
ind how his public request for the 
minister's resignation had only been 
necessitated by the failure of many pri- 
vate appeals. Sir Montague Williams 
determined to brazen it out, and even 
after his dismissal received the sym- 
pathy of a vast section of the public. 
Ife hoped that his wife would not have 
the courage to begin proceedings against 
him. But he has met with his punish- 
ment. We only wish to express our 
eratefulness to Mr. Henderson for his 
exceptional behavior in this matter. 
His honorable conduct will go far in 
convineing the vast majority of voters 
that hy the Government now in power, 
their moral and social welfare is ably 
and sincerely upheld.” 

The Prime Minister listened silently, 
while his secretary read the above in a 
slow sing-song voice and puffed the 
smoke from his big Dutch pipe. He 
made no remark at the finish, but sig- 
nified that he wished to be alone. The 








secretary went out closing the door 
quietly behind him. 

The Premier took up a visiting card 
which lay on his desk. He looked at 
it for awhile, turning it over and over 
once or twice in his fingers. It was a 
little habit of his. 

He pressed the bell-knob. 

“Show in this Mr. Ferguson,” he 
said to the official who answered. 

Mr. Ofticial bowed, and a minute 
later returned with “Mr. Cyril Fergu- 
son, City Club, Cornhill, E.C.” 

Mr. Cyril Ferguson, a remarkably 
tall man, had not a very prepossessing 
appearance. He was sandy in color, 
and being a hairy man, had a kind of 
ginger-colored moss all over him, es- 
pecially abundant in his ears and nos- 
trils, and on the back of his hands. 
Where hair ought to have been, how- 
ever, there was a decided lack, for a 
sandy baldness crowned his cone-shaped 
head, although he seemed scarcely more 
than thirty. His pale, colorless eyes 
tilted upwards from nose to ears, and 
were half shaded by sandy, gingery 
lashes, as if some moldy spider had 
spun a web over them. His nose was 
long and twisted, sailing over at the 
end towards the right-about, and the tip 
was of a deeper hue of ruddy ginger 
than the rest of his irritating com- 
plexion. He had no chin to speak of, 
although his mouth was distinctly large, 
upwards turned at each end, so as to 
run parallel with his eyes. He wore a 
low collar, spotlessly clean, and very 
large so that his throat, skinny and 
red, could work comfortably. <A neat 
frock coat, nicely brushed, was suspend- 
ed from his bony shoulders, falling in 
many folds down his mingy,back. His 
trousers were creased but baggy. Heavy 
boots, square-toed yet polished, adorned 
his monstrous feet, and he shuffled them 
along as he walked as though they 
were weighted with lead. 

“Well, sir?” said the 
ister, somewhat sternly. 

“Cyril Ferguson, sir, Cyril Ferguson, 
of the City Club, Cornhill, E.C., sir,” 
answered that gentleman, in a _ half- 
oily, half-husky tone of voice. Labials 
and sibilants were oily, gutturals husky. 

“So LT see. What is your business? 
Why did you request a private inter- 
view?”” answered the Minister, short- 
ly. 

“Do you object to me sitting down, 
sir?” asked the gingery individual, 
shifting towards a chair. Daniel Hender- 
son made a curt sign of acquiescence, 
and began impatiently to tap the table 
with a ruler. This man annoyed him. 

Mr. Ferguson heaved a heavy sigh, 
like the squelch of sea through a mass 
of sand, and packed his many feet of 
bones and acres of skin into a large arm 
chair. 

“T belong to the City Club—offices 
and clubrooms in Cornhill, E.C.—good 


Prime Min- 
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smoking-room—founded for the bene- 
fit of our civic laws and commerce, and 
for— 

“Well, well, well, sir—well!’’ inter- 
rupted the Minister, rapping out each 
“well” with a sharp tap behind it that 
sent it right into Mr. Ferguson’s head. 

—“The nation,’ quietly added Mr. 
Ferguson, “and I might inform you also 
sir, that it recently numbered amongst 
its members that unfortunate guardian 
of trade, Sir Montague Williams, our 
late vice-president.” 

The Minister frowned angrily. 

“T have no interest whatever in Sir 
Montague Williams, or his affairs, and 
[ can spare you not a minute more of 
my time. I must request your depar- 
ture, sir. I understood you wished to 
see me with reference to a question of 
commercial law.” 

Mr. Ferguson smiled. 

“Well, no, not exactly. That was a 
little ruse, my dear sir, a knowing lit- 
tle trick of the trade, vou understand. 
A feint, as it were.” 

The Minister arose briskly from his 
chair, and walked quickly to open the 
door. 

“One moment, one single moment,” 
ejaculated Mr. Ferguson, rising also, 
and stretching out his bony claws. “T 

















‘‘Cyril Ferguson, sir, of the City Club, E. C., 
eis;*" 
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have a message from Sir Peter Mathew- 
) 
son. 

Daniel Henderson turned round with 
a start. Sir Peter Mathewson was the 
leader of the Opposition, or rather its 
nominal leader only, for all England, 
the whole world, knew that the policy 
of the Opposition was directed by the 
wonderful brain and talent of Sir Pe- 
ter’s beautiful and distinguished wife. 

The Minister looked more closely at 
this strange messenger, this young man 
grown prematurely old, with a light of 
cunning idiocy in his eyes, a constant 
erin on his heavy lips. He was 
grotesque, absurd. The Minister felt 
that he loathed the look on those eves: 
he felt a sickening feeling as he looked 
at him. He seemed a creature let loose 
from a nightmare that long time ago 
he had dreamed. | 

“What message have you from him ?”’ 

“Concise and to the point,” said the 
member of the City Club, with a sug 
gestive stretching of his perpetual grin, 
if it could be called such, for the big- 
gest smile was but suggestion, as the lips 
seemed perpetually lengthened to the 
limits of laughter—of the grim, ugly 
kind, not humorsome. | ™ 

“T have the honor to be Sir Peter 
Mathewson’s lawyer, my dear Mr, Hend- 
erson,” he continued, with odious fam- 
iliarity, “and he has entrusted me with 
what [ consider a rather important com- 
mission. In facet, sir leaning for- 
ward and leering with his half-shut eyes 
right into the Minister’s handsome open 
ones—“T am asked by him to request 
your immediate resignation.” 

The Minister lost all patience, an- 

gered by this idiotic and obnoxious in- 
truder. 
_ “Get out of this, sir, and take your 
Impertinent messages to the devil,” he 
fairly roared, with arm outstretched to- 
wards the door. 

— think I have taken it there,” re 
plied the unperturbed Ferguson, caress- 
Ine his lower lip loose and blubbery— 
with his hairy fingers. ‘‘And here, Mr. 
Daniel Henderson, if you want them. 
are my credentials.” 

So saying, he handed the Minister a 
sealed letter. 

The Premier snatched it from his 
hand, and tore open the envelope. It 
contained the following: 


76 Chandos Street W. 
To the Right Honorable Daniel Hender- 
son: 

Sir: 

I shall be obliged if you will give 
due credence to the bearer of this, my 
lawyer, Mr. Cyril Ferguson, who has 
undertaken to convey to you an urgent 
and peremptory request from myself, in 
the interests of my party and of the 
country. Mr. Ferguson is my personal 
and accredited representative in this 
matter. For the sake of all concerned, 
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and the honor of the country, I send 
this message confidentially, and I might 
add, for your peace of mind, that the 
facts are known to myself, Lady Ma- 
thews mn, and Mr. ferguson alone. 
| have the honor to be, 
Your Obedient Servant, 
Peter Mathewson. 


The Minister crumpled up the paper 
hetween fingers, glaring at the lawyer 


With contemptuous anger mingled with 


profound astonishment. 

. “Explain this tomfoolery at once, 
r.’ he shouted, “o! He tapped the 

tabie beside which he Was standing, 
‘corously with his knuckles. 


Mr. Ferguson readjusted his coattails 
and bones in the arm-chair, and stretch- 
ed his mouth a millimetre or sv each 
side with fine complacence. 

“It’s like this, my dear sir,” he said 
glowly, while the Minister stood before 
him glowering with suppressed wrath 
at this insolent note and this abom- 
inable messenger. “It’s like this. My 
employer, Sir Peter, an admirable man 
alwavs desirous of learning and bene- 
fitine by and from the knowledge and 
¢apacity of his antagonists and oppo- 
nents was delighted with your speech 
recently delivered or recited relative to 
this sad and deplorable alfair of sir 
Montague Williams, and appertaining 
{o his dismissal. Indeed, most shock- 
ing!” 

The Minister made a movement to- 
wards him. Mr. Ferguson looked shifty, 
and continued a little more hurriedly: 

“Admired it tremendously, sir, oh, 
tremendously, examined every sentence. 
Especially those—splendidly conceived 

in which you touched on the abso- 
lute necessary for straight-living Min- 
icters, their heavy responsibility as guar- 
Jians and guiders of the public morals, 
their duty towards the virtuous woman 
and the honest man, the necessity for 
the elimination of corrupt hypocrites, 
and other principles equally healthy 
and edifying. In fact, my dear sir, 
Sir Peter, and more especially, my lady, 
were so remarkably interested in the 
magnificent moral vision portrayed that 
thev both desired to see more closely 
the virtuous harmony of this wonder- 
ful Cabinet, from which Sir Montague 
Williams was so righteously expelled. 
Moreover they so much admired the dis- 
tant prospect of you, sir, you, as the 
fountainhead of this unsullied stream 
of virtue, that they desired closer ac- 
quaintanceship, if not in the future, 
why, then, in the past.” 

The sandy-haired lawyer 
atrociously and sucked his 
with relish. 

The Minister sat down in his chair, 
and took up his pipe. He was perfectly 
cool and collected. 

‘Be quick, please. 


leered 
underlip 


I am in a hurry,” 
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said he, in an even voice, without a trace 
of his former temper showing in it. 

“T shall not detain you much longer, 
my dear sir,” replied Ferguson, “T will 
only say that Sir Peter in his honest 
and earnest endeavor to better his own 
moral condition by a study of the clean 
and holy youth led WD that paragon ol 
voodness, the present leader of the Gov 
ernment, the eloquent speaker on the 
necessity for the morality of Ministers, 
the destroyer of that unfortunate but 
dissolute Sir Montague Williams. came 
across sone surprising little adventures, 
highly spiced with charming yet some 
what shocking details, which were once 
encountered by a terribly naughty and 
Say voung gel tleman who bore the ro- 
mantic name of Adrian Beauchamp 
such an obvious ‘nom d’amour’! 
during that gentleman’s — resi- 
dence in Paris some thirty years ago or 
more, Adventures, both daring and 
delightful, with many pretty ladies of 
light behavior, more especially, with a 
Mlle. Mathurin, of the Opera Comique. 
And Adrian Beauchamp, it appears, 
afterwards went into politics, under an- 
other name, his right name, sir, and be- 
came very great and moral indeed, most 
incorruptible, with all sorts of impolite 
names for such misses as the lady of the 
Opera Comique. Dear me, dear me. 
how wonderful it has all been! How 
tremendous must the swerve round have 
been !” 

And the lawyer again sighed his 
sand-slushy sigh, rocking his bones 
backwards and forwards as he spoke. 

The Minister’s face was pale, and his 
strong mouth slightly quivered. He 
was gazing intently at the fingernails of 
his right hand. The other hand .rest- 
ing on the table, played nervously with 
a penholder. ) 

As the lawyer did not immediately 
continue, the Minister looked up. — 

“Is that all you have to say?” he said 
quietly, 

“Quite all,” said the lawyer, lifting 
himself up, like a Gargantuan skeleton 
arising from the grave, “but I would 
repeat that Sir Peter and his party 
would be most exceedingly obliged if 
this gay young Adrian Beauchamp 
would resign his arduous political work 
and return to champagne and the ladies. 
Sir Peter thinks, my Lady thinks, we 
all think, that Mr. Beauchamp should 
return to a more happy and fruitful 
field, more suited to his peculiar 
genius,” 

The Minister’s voice trembled with 
passion as he answered. But one could 
not tell whether it was from anger or 
emotion, 

“Tell your master that if he desires 
to discuss any subject in connection with 
the country, or of political interest, with 
me, that I will see him personally. To 
you I have nothing to say. Go!” 

He pointed to the door, and so majes- 


young 


tic was the tone of his voice, so tlaming 
the fire in his eye, so noble the com- 
mand of his gesture, that even Mr. Law- 
ver Ferguson moved towards the door 
abashed ind cowered. lle turned, how- 
ever, before he opened it 

“And that’s your answer, Mr. Adrian 
Beauchamp?” 

The Ministet touched the bell. The 
official appeared with the rapidity of 
lightning. 

“Show this person out,’ said the Min- 
ister, and the door closed Onl the ob- 
noxious lawver. 

lle would have Heel eratified had he 
seen Daniel Henderson then. No soon 
er was the premier alone than a dread- 
ful pallor stole over his features. His 
brow broad and splendid creased in- 
to knots and lines of agony, and his 
teeth bit fiercely at his trembling lips. 
His hands gripped the arms of his chair 
terribly, as though he had been drown- 
ing and they clasped but a feeble plank, 
the last barrier before death. And his 
chest seemed torn by a raging storm, 
pent up, unable to escape. 

But for a moment, though. Daniel 
Ilenderson was a strong man, accustom- 
ed to action. Tlis breath came in jerky 
gasps, he almost choked, but he jumped 
to his feet, and paced to and fro, to 
and fro, across the room, thinking with 
all the power of his brain, examining, 
calculating, foreseeing, thinking, think- 
ing! 

He seized the telephone and was con- 
nected with a Mr. Guy Lestrange Ar- 
ranged a dinner appointment. Most 
important. Be sure to beon time. And 
quite private. 

And then? 

The Prime Minister locked the door, 
and sitting in his arm chair, his head 
buried in his hands and bowed over 
the table, he thought and thought and 
thought, till twilight darkened into 
night with a last faint flush on the ceil- 
ing, and the winter moon shone on the 
Minister’s silvered head. 


CHAPTER IT. 


Mr. Guy Lestrange sat in the lounge 
at the Parliament Club, St. James’. He 
was a noticeable man. Well-made, 
masculine figure, with something of im- 
maculate finish in every limb. Yet the 
features of his face were not strictly 
regular, in fact, his face would not defi- 
nitely be described as handsome. His 
mouth, that keynote of character, was 
strong yet sensitive, closing firmly over 
excellently white teeth. But about his 
eves there was something almost sug- 
gestive of furtiveness. When he was 
thinking they were narrowed into mere 
slits and one could barely see the light 
of the eyes shining through. There 
was something sinister about him when 
he was serious,, but at will he could 
adopt a look of boyish openness and 
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serenity, and then one remarked on the 
fullness of his eyes. He apparently had 
the power of sinking them deep into his 
head, and it was this muscular action 
that gave to his face a ce rtain indescrib- 
able interest, yet which at the same time, 
subtracted from its natural charm. [is 
smile was extreme ly pleasant; his voice 


full, deep and melodious. lle had a 


nervous little habit when talking, of 


seeming to play an invisible piano with 
his right hand, while his left hand often 
stroked his underlip. Lh dressed ex 
ceedingly well, in the very best of taste, 
becoming in consequence a standard 
model of elubland and stageland fash- 
ion. 

Of his antecedents we know nothing. 


Suflicient here to say that sometime or 


other he had apparently heen to Oxford, 
as his most intimate friends were Ox- 
ford men But when, or how old he 
was, no one appeared to know. He 
looked about 35. 

He was certainly a power in London, 
a power behind a great many scenes, 
political, social and dramatic. By pro- 
fession he was a dramatic critic, writing 
witty and often caustic reviews in the 
Dramatic and Literary Review. Other 
means he seemed not to possess, al- 
though from his appearance he would 
have been considered a rich man. He 
borrowed a good deal from his friends, 





**T can escape, I can resign. 
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and they were always willing to lend, 
for one never knew how useful Le- 
strange could be in a crisis. He knew 
such a great many people, and was 
familiar with the apparatus in the side- 
scenes. He was secret as the grave, too 

even more so, for he weighed down 
all ghosts with lead and never wrote 
memoirs. Ile was a universal trustee of 
state mysteries and intrigues. He had 
such an acute mental power, narrowing 
the most voluminous matters into a 
finite point—or rather, an infinite to all 
but himself—on which he concentrated 
his mind, and evolved it into The Solu- 
tion, tangible and possible. 

Ile was the first man the ministe1 
thought of when faced with perhaps the 
most difficult and disastrous situation of 
his whole public career 

Daniel Henderson arrived at the club 
at seven o'clock sharp a hale man to 
see, upright, strongly made, fine fea- 
tures, stern, age about 56. He found 
Lestrange reading the Sportsman. Guy 
was a frequenter of Newmarket and 
Doncaster. 

“How d’ye do, Lestrange?” said the 
Minister ,clapping that gentleman on 
the shoulder, and sitting down in the 
chair opposite him. ‘How are you?” 

“Fit as a fiddle,” replied Lestrange, 
smiling his delightfulest, “and your- 
self, sir?” 
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“Fairly, fairly, my boy, but—” 

J strange looked at him. The Min- 
ister’s face was drawn and white, and 
his eyes were bloods hot. 

‘Anything wrong?” queried Guy. 

“It’s what 1 want to see you so mu h 
about, Guy,” replied the Minister, shad- 
ing his eyes with his hand. And then 
his voice sank almost to a whisper. “T've 
found this afternoon that there’s an 
avenger somewhere 11 this world with a 
very strict account of all that’s due to 
us.”’ 

Lestrange hated this nd of talk 
about avengers. He rose te his feet. 

“Suppose we go and have a bit of 
dinner,” he said, looking at his watch. 
‘It’s gone seven.” 

“Certainly.” 

The Minister followed him into the 
dining room, and the two sat down ata 
table in the far corner ,.where they could 
be unobserved and undisturbed 

“Tell the man to bring in whatever 
you want, 
enough for me—and thes n stay away I 
want a long talk with you.” 

“Right you are ,sir,” said Guy, sur- 
veying the menu. Not the greatest pow- 
er on earth could prevent Lestrange 
from having a good dinner. Dinner 
was the vital principle of his brain, 
wine the arouser, hot strong tea the se- 
dative, 


Lestrange ttle fish is 





But what of England! What of my work! 
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As soon as the waiter had placed an 
appetizing little dinner on the cloth and 
disappeared the minister plunged at 
once into the subject. 

‘Lestrange, this afternoon, I received 
this note from Mathewson.” He hand- 
ed Lestrange the letter presented by the 
sandy lawyer. 

Guy read it in silence, but his eyes 
sank deeply into his head as he did so, 
and he no longer seemed a boyish man 
when he passed it back to the Minister. 

‘And the message? ”' he asked, look- 
mg keenly at the Premier. 

\ request for my immediate re- 
signation,’ answered the Minister, in 
a low voice, and his teeth began to bite 
into his lips. 

l.estrange whistled softly, and took a 
lrink., 

“What the 
ifter a moment. 

The Minister replied at once, without 
hesitation, In an even voice. 

‘Somehow or other he has obtained 
knowledge of certain incidents in my 
early career in direct antagonism to the 
sentiments I have expressed, and sin- 
cerely expressed, in my speeches re- 
cently, specially with reference to the 
case of Montague Williams.” 

Ile stopped and gave an awkward 
litthe cough. 

Lestrange leaned back in his chair. 
Hlis face was in the shadow, thrown by 
the shade of the lamp standing in the 
centre of the table. 

as May I ask if these-er-these inci- 
dents are facts, sir?” he said, slowly, 
ind’ somewhat nervously. 

‘ Absolutely true.’”’ replied the Min- 

‘and the disclosure of them will 
lead to the public disgrace of myself 
ind the fall of my party. I shall be 
branded as a vile hypocrite, although 
Hleaven knows I am not so. And worse, 
the reforms that I have effected will be 
laughed and sneered at, and my life’s 
work will be a failure. This can only 
be saved by my immediate resignation. 
And, (iy, my boy. IT haven’t long to 
live 


deuce for?” said he, 


ster, © 


The voice of the Minister shook with 
emotion, and his breath came thick and 
fast. 

“When must you answer him? ” 

‘“T angrily dismissed thie vile mes- 
senger of his, and told him I should be 
pleased to see Sir Peter personally if 
he wished to discuss anything with me 
That’s all I’ve done.” 

Lestrange leapt up from the table 
and ran to the telephone. He returned 
in about five minutes. 

“ T’ve just been talking to Sir Peter,” 
he said, “ and I’ve taken the liberty of 
asking him round to see you to-mor- 
row. He is coming. So we have till 
then.”’ 

The Minister nodded his approval. 
Ife seemed too dazed to act for himself 
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He had thought years of suffering, of 
work, were heaped over those events ol 
his early manhood, vears of repentance 
and better deeds. Yet no! Here they 
were, grim as ever, inexorable]! 

Guy sat down again. His 
motion was prompt. 

“ Now, sir, if you don’t mind, I'd 
like to hear all the facts. What is this 
knowledge he possesses? You know I 
will do my best for you, sir.” 

“T know it, Guv; I know it. 
you all.” 

He settled himself in his chair and 
bent forward, speaking quickly and 
with great earnestness. 

“When I was twenty or so, Guy, | 
ran away from home. My father was 
a stern man, had no sympathy with 
vouthful wildness. He was right, Guy : 
he was right. I got into debt, and he 
threatened me with all sorts of disgrace 
I ran away from my debts and left him 
to’pay them, which he did, faithfully. 
I went to live in Paris under the name 
of Adrian Beauchamp. I earned my 
living by miscellaneous writing and 
reviewing, and fell in with a fast set 
connected with the Parisian papers and 
the stage. I gambled a good deal, lost 
a lot of money, and borrowed from 
moneylenders. Made friends with them 
in order to pay them, especially with 
one Dubourg, a thoroughly dissipated 
man, but to whom T owed somewhere 
around a couple of thousand franes. 
[ believe he was really fond of me, as 
I could never find any other reason 
why he should wish to go about with 
me. Ile introduced me to other gam- 
blers and men of the under world of 
Paris, and to innumerable fast women. 
This low, degrading life fascinated me, 
fool that I was, probably because I had 
heen so strictly brought up. Finally, 
I met Dubourg’s sister, an 


every 


I'll tell 


angel of 
purity then, and Dubourg worshipped 
her. She was his only Heaven. Her 
name was—was Julie. And she was 
on the stage, at the Opera Comique. 
under the name of Mile. Mathurin.” 
The Minister paused, and drained 
his wineglass. Lestrange did not move. 
‘She was beautiful and young, in- 
nocent ‘hen, too: but I was mad and a 


villain. I flattered her with words and 
eifts. Yet it was not false. IJ—TI did 
love her. Yes, I loved her. But—I 


was a Villain. And she became my 
mistress, without Dubourg’s knowledge. 
| betraved him and ruined her under 
the roof of the house that had be- 
friended me.” 

The Minister drew his breath with a 
quick gasp. 

“And he loved his sister, poor fel- 
low.” he went on, “ loved her as a lily, 
white and fair on this dark and vile 
earth. And later—he finds out the 
truth: finds me out! ” 

The Minister was in 


Paris, thirty 


vears back. Lestrange stared full into 
the eves that saw him not. 

“ He frowns, a terrible black frown! 
And he flies at my throat, clutches here, 
and I choke. I protect myself. I am 
strong and young, and | knock him 
down. And on the morrow we meet 
and fight. There’s the wall, and the 
rain cloud behind, blacker and blacker 
towards the west. And the orange- 
bound horizon. We stare into each 
other’s eyes. And he is proud and 
furious, and T am afraid, deadly afraid. 
I tremble. I pull the trigger with a 
frightened finger. And the bullet 
splits his heart in twain. I have killed 
him, killed him. And his sister? Ah, 
his sister! Her name was Julie. And 
she had blue eyes once, pure once, 
now" 

The voice of the Minister sank so low 
that Lestrange scarce could hear him 
as he spoke. THis hand clutched at the 
tablecloth. 

The waiter entered. 

‘Shall I bring in the other bottle, 
By 

The Minister 
back into his chair. 
at Lestrange. 


<r 
started, and jerked 
He gazed wildly 


“Yes, yes; put it here. That'll do. 
Thank you,” said Lestrange, quickly. 
And the waiter departed. 

“And then?” said Lestrange, 2zently. 

The Minister pulled himself — to- 
vether. Tle was terribly nervous. 

“She loved her brother far better 
than she loved me. And she loathed 
me for my crime. So she went away. 
And a month later she gave birth to 
my child. Mine, Guy, mine!” 

The Minister’s hands tremble and 
he seemed afraid to raise his eves to 
meet the look of his hearer. 

“For a whole vear I sought to find 
them. I sent them monev. I do not 
know whether it was received or not 
I loved her passionately, and my child 

I dreamed of it, with—I thought—I 
imagined its eyes might be like mine, 
and I called it by name, Adrian, Adri- 
an! But I had never seen it. I only 
played with myself, Guy. I could do 
no more.” 

He spoke in firmer, sironger tone 
now. 

“And two years afterwards T return- 
ed to England. She, apparently, was 
dead. I only found the slightest trace 
of this, scarcely evidence at all, but I 
accepted it and have ever believed that 
she threw herself and her child into the 
Seine. Forever gone too, with her. was 


Adrian Beauch; mp, and I hecame 


Daniel Henderson once again. And a 
politician, And | forgot all, buried 
all VA ] 1 Onlv : f 

all, even her. niv sometimes, when 


I cannot sleep—often now—I find my- 
self calling to my little man Adrian. 
and then I suffer—terribly, terribly! 
And thought that was atonement.” _ 


SAME AEA EA ERED! Hers atl, NA? Pm hm 


Ile gave a sigh of relief as he tinish- 
ed his story. His face seemed seared 
by emotion, anger and pain and pas- 
sion, one after another, sweeping across 
his face during the progress of his 
story. Lestrange scarcely recognized 
the astute Prime Minister, the courage- 
ous, conscientious, highly-respected, 
and sternly moral statesman, in this 
wild-eyed. old man, a bundle of shatter- 
ed nerves. 

“Come, sir, come,” he said sudden- 
ly, “this is not so bad. We've all had 
our fling.” 

“Don’t speak like that, Lestrange,” 
interrupted the Minister, and he spoke 
fiercely, as though he stood in St. 
Stephen’s Hall, his voice steady and 
ringing. ‘There is no excuse. Fashion 
and convention gild these gigantic sins 
and call them, smilingly, follies of 
youth, wild oats. And every man may 
have his harlot if he dresses her well 
and pays her money, and flaunts her 
not too openly, until he savs that he 
will settle down. Then he must dis- 
miss her, and offer himself to a virgin 
as a fit mate. And a boy may kill his 
father and his mother, may send them 
to early graves because of his shame- 
lessness, and there they can find rest 
and peace, there only. And there can 
they hide the pain of their broken 
hearts, and salve the honor of their 
family. And freely may men corrupt 
innocence, and fling out on the world 
a polluted and branded offspring. This 
fashion and convention winks at, with 
a smile on its lips, and a murmured 
apology, an obliging discreet veil. Wild 
oats, wild oats Forget and! forgive! 
Can she forget? Can she forget? Can 
the —” 

“Stop!” And the voice of Lestrange 
sounded hard. ‘Are you the right 
man to say all this?” 


“Guy,” said the Minister, and once 
more he spoke with quietness, “I am 
justified. All my life has been an 
atonement. From that day when I 
left France, I have devoted myself to 
my country. Ask it, Guy, ask it? It 
will tell you what I have done, what I 
am doing. I have had no pleasure. I 
am a lonely man. I live alone. And 
too, IT have an internal complaint that 
at times, tortures me till I almost die 
with the pain. This it is that fore- 
shadows my death very soon, and | 
know that it is coming. I must lose no 
time. IT must complete what I have be 
gun. And yet I do not complain of all 
this. I deserve it. But in my beliefs 
I am sincere. I have learned my les- 
son. Do you think I wish others to do 
as IT have done? And undergo my 
penance? My very desire to purify 
Society, to tear aside the veil that hides 
iis sores and foulness, to wash away 
this pollution, is proof of my sincerity. 
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| had buried my wrongdoings, and I 
hid my punishment. Was I then to 
stop there? merely because I feared to 
be hypocritical, when I was not so? 
No man can be more sincere than [, 
Lestrange. And my sincerity has driv- 
en me to—to this, for my attack on 
Williams, my speeches on the subject 
have—how I cannot guess or imagine 
have led to this disaster.” 

“And why were you so bitter against 
Williams? said Lestrange in a low 
tone, “when he, too, had sinned, as 
you had? Was he not suffering as 
well the atonement you speak of?” 

“No, ten thousand times, no” al 
most shrieked the Minister, banging 
his clenched fist down on the table, so 
that the glasses shook and_ tinkled, 
“Williams was radically corrupt. What 
had he reformed? What was his life- 
work? What repentance had he? | 
recognized his remarkable cleverness 
before I knew his character, and there- 
in I was a fool. I entrusted him with 
the working-out of my attempts at so- 
cial reform. And then I heard a 
rumor of the scandal of his private life, 
viler many times than the vilest thing 
I have ever done. And that disgusting 
privacy was his secret Paradise, he 
found pleasure there and nowhere else. 
And yet this was the man whom I had 
blindly chosen as my colleague, who, 
while with me. endeavored to frustrate 
my every plan! He was an eyesore to 
God and man, and could I, governing 
this kingdom for my King and for my 
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people, allow this man to continue as a 
Minister merely because | had sinned 
in my youth? Can you dare say, Les- 
trange, that my action in revealing and 
disgracing him was unjustifiable? Do 
you dare compare him, sir, with me? 
He, living a secret life of devilish 
pleasure, me a secret life of devilish 
torment?” 

He spoke angrily, his voice deep and 
wrathful. 

Yet Lestrange kept pe rfectly cool, 

“I do not, sir, most decisively. You 
have every justification. But I wished 
to hear it. There’s just one other point 
if I may mention it, and I hope you 
will pardon me for doing so. Why do 
you not regard this threatened disgrace 
as the crown of that atonement of 
which you speak, the death-stroke, as it 
were?” 

Ile looked straight into the eyes of 
the Minister, and the Minister looked 
squarely back. 

“Lestrange, my work is incomplete. 
I have gone a lone way, and now on 
the horizon, there are signs of the suc- 
cess that eventually awaits me By 
hard work, its realization is possible 
even before my death, which is near. 
As you mean to say, | have earned this 
disgrace—yes, I have from my self- 
confession, although you may not per- 
sonally think se, but I know, and I 
have earned it. ‘Yet such an end would 


kill mv work. It would kill all the 
vood I have done, and leave 
evil, flourishing with 


only the 
renewed vigor. 






/ 


‘*She gave her hand to the handsome Lestrange who lowered his 
head and softly brushed her fingers with his lips. 
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What would people think of the re- 
forms and principles of a dissolute 
wretch like Adrian Beauchamp? All 
my work would die, ended forever, yes, 

But it must not be, 


forever! ‘ 
must not be Is England to sutter be- 


cause I have done wrong? TJ can es- 
cape; I can resign. But what of Eng- 
ind? What of my work?” 

Lestrange lit a elgarette, and puffed 
ut Hbiue sy i tits » the air. 

| m sorry | asked vou that ques 
tion.” he said, ‘“‘you must pardon me.” 
\n e} lded, with a quick change 
of tone, “Thank vou, sir. I’m au fait 
vit] he e ¢ e, and pe rfectly satis 
must win through. Have 

coals how?” 

Lestrat vas vavs ready to gathet 
in other me n’s ideas, if they had ally 
But t Minist afire when he was elo 
quent with anger or emotion, had sunk 
yack into his nervous and dejected con- 
dition 

“Nothi nothing,” was all he said. 

“You e no idea how they got 
hold of this knowledge? By-the-way, 
you are certain the Vv oa it. and are 
not bluffing vou? asked Lestrange 

“Absolutely,” replied the Minister, 
“this man Ferguson mentioned—her 
name, and my Parisian name too. They 
must know all.” 

“And vou have no idea how they 
know? Sir Peter is a good-natured 
nonentity, so put him aside. Who is 
Ferguson?” 

“Mathewson’s lawyer. Has been so 
for the last ten vears, ever since his 
marrage with the present Ladv Clara 
She int! vluced him to her hush: nd | 
have he and induced him to give 
the fellow regular work.” 

‘You have never met him hefore? 

“Not to my knowledge. In _ fact, 
when he came to-day, I did not even 


connect his name with Mathewson.” 


Lestrange smoked thoug! itfully for a 
while. A piano-organ was playing 
“Let's Be Gaay. Let ’s Be Gay, Let’ s Be 
Gay” outside, and the sound was faint- 


lv heard from the distance. 
‘‘See, here, sir,” he said at last, “you 
know as well as I do that this move has 


i Lady Matheson. “She di- 
rects the Opposition, as you are aware, 
and Sir Peter definitely says in this let- 
ter that she knows about the business, 
she and Ferguson only.” 

“True,” replied the Minister, “I be- 
lieve with you that she is my biggest 
enemy In this case.” 


“Ferguson is merely a tool of hers. 
I have heard mention of him. A year 
ago he was in a lunatie asylum, but he 


any rate was harmless, 
and Lady Matheson insisted that her 
husband Boorse take him into service 
again. Then the remedy must be found 
with the lady. Has she ever been con- 
nected with Williams in any way?” 


rec ‘overed, or a 
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“T couldn’t say. But I believe she is 

of unblemished reputation.” 

“Do you know her? ?” asked Lestrange. 

“Not personally. She has been point- 
ed out to me several times, from a dis- 
tance, but I have never met her face 
to face. I should not recognize her if 
I saw her in the street.” 


“She is a wonderful woman,” said 
Lestrange, who knew every one, “heauti- 
ful too, and with a scathing wit. Yet 
strangely emotional. | have only 


spoken to her a few times, but we got 


on very well tog rether.”’ 

[le stood up. ry Lestrange was es- 
sentially a man of action 

“Well, sir, I will do my utmost, I 


tell you. I will see Lady Mathewson to- 


night, and try argue her out of this 
move. I have confidence enough in 
myself to know that I have at least a 


sporting chance of success. If | fail, 
then you will have to resign, and take 
up the fight again as Opposition. I'll 


get her word of honor that 

he revealed if thi is last 

[ promise you. 
“God bless Vou, 


nothing shall 
step is necessary. 


my boy,” whis spered 


the Minister, taking Lestrange’s hand, 
‘and Heaven be your aid. You, “if any- 
one, can win for me. I have only a 


little longer to live, and should the Op- 


position get in my life work will be 
incomplete. 
estrange wrung the old man’s s hand. 


The Minister was old now, in this hour 
of peer 

lang it all, sir,” 
delightfully 


said Guy, with a 
light-hearted laugh, “of 


course I shall get vou through safe all 
right. ‘Trust me for that. What lady 
could ever refuse me a favor? And 
it’s a pleasure to me, too, the healing 


of these little wounds in 
state, I can tell you. 
( heer up.” 

He took the Minister’s 
strong, firm hand, and led him to the 
automobile waiting outside. 

It was a fine clear night, stars shining 
overhead, and the clocks were just strik- 
ing eight. 

Lestrange whistled a Viennese waltz 
as he stepped back into the club. 

But as he put on his boots, his face 
had a worried expression on it, and as 
he stood outside on the pavement, wait- 
ing for a taxi, he endeavored to relieve 
his feelings. 

“Devil take the damned _ wenches,” 
said he. And whistled the last bars of 
the Viennese waltz. 


CHAPTER 


intrigues of 
Cheer up, sir, 


arm in his 


II. 


Mr. Lestrange was shown into my 
Lady’s boudoir. She had a slight head- 
ache, he was informed, ; ey. could not 
downstairs, but would be delighted 
t> see him. 

Of course. 
to see Mr. 
was half 


eonie 


Everyone was delighted 
Lestrange because everyone 
afraid of him. People were 


never quite sure what he knew and what 
he didn’t know about them. So 
irusied to friendly expression, and were 


always polite in ‘the extreme. Besides 
he was such an amusing man. 
Lestrange was sorry to hear about 


the headache, not merely politely so, 
hut heartily so. A woman is_ bad 
enough—but a woman with a headache! 
Lestrange banished the thought as like- 
ly to unnerve him. 
' Lady Mathewson was in evening 
neglige, reclining on a sofa-armchair. 
She could W ‘ell ae lopt this delicious COs- 
tume, because although certainly noi 
far short of fifty, she was, in the words 


of the world, “admirably preserved” 
as though women were a kind of sticky 
jam. 

She gave her hand to the handsome 


Lestrange, who bowed his head, end 
softly touched her fingers with his lips. 
Ile had many such pretty Continental 
Ways, espec lally pleasing to matured 
ladies, who passionately love hom: age to 
person. Generally, the young girl gives 
homage to the elderly man, who doesn’t 
want it—unless he is conceited absurdity 

while the elderly ladies expects it 
from the young man, who doesn’t give 
it, unless he is politic, and she exceed- 
ingly tactful. Such is the way of the 
world! . 

But Lestrange was polite 
down by my Lady and 
chivalric tenderness after 
even with a touch of gentle pathos in 
his eloquent voice. He gave her the 
news, political and fashionable, speckled 


, and sat 
asked with 


her health, 


here and there with the  polite- 
scandalous, in a charming, anecdotal 
wav, mildly witty, and listened ecare- 


fully to eve r) word the lady had to say, 
willing to be the prompter of the con- 
versation, not the monopolizer or even 
the major constituent. 

My Lady was an admirable conversa- 
tionalist, and very clever. At first she 
wondered why Lestrange called at this 
hour. For some purpose, evidently, she 
thought, as she knew his character. But 
so deterously did he banish away an 
idle hour that her suspicions fled away 
like stars before the sun, and she felt 
quite easy—-so much so that she didn’t 
self-confess it—that Mr. Lestrange had 
come only to see a lady whom he ad- 
mired, and in whose society he found 
pleasure. Perhaps, too, to get a grain 

r two of Opposition news, although it 
was generally known that Lestrange was 
no partisan in politics and did not 
openly concern himself with them. 

Which was exactly the effect Mr. Guy 
Lestrange wished to produce. “Make a 
friend of your enemy,” was his states- 
mancraft, “and knife him then if he 
will not listen to reason.” Crude but 
sure | 

Lady Clara was talking about the dis- 
like of the masculine clergyman to so- 

(Continued on page 49.) 
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Father Pat of Kootenay 


Is There Always 


SOMETHING like sixteen years ago a 
sky pilot in a live Western town played 
a game of cards on the way to church, 
won the game, and brought all the boys 
along with him to evening service. The 
town was Rossland. The time was the 
period of the boom, when well groomed 
brokers sat in their offices dictating let- 
ters that would have turned Ananias 
black in the face. The pilot was the 
much beloved Father Pat, not unknown 
to honorable fame. In the archives of 
his church he is set down as the Rev. 
Henry Irvine, but he is best known by 
the other name. 

Nowhere but in such a country would 
such a thing have been possible. It 
came about in this fashion. While on 
his way to conduct the usual evening 
service the good pastor met a number of 
the “boys” and invited them to come 
along. The leader shook his head. They 
were going to have a quiet game at the 
eabin of Sourdough Bill. Father Pat 
said nothing for a moment; but he was 
sorry. He did so want to get a hold on 
some of the wild, reckless, big-hearted 
men of the hills. As there was still a 
few minutes to spare before the hour set 
for the service, the padre smilingly sug 
gested that they play with him; and if 
he won, they were to come to church. 
(ood sports to a man, they took him up. 
Being no second shake of a card 
player, he won the game; and they ac- 
companied him to church, much to the 
chuckling pilot’s delight. 

At the early age of forty-one he died 
under very tragic circumstances. Hard- 
ly had the news been flashed over the 
wire from Notre Dame Hospital than 
the men of the hill country—the pros 
pectors and the miners, the smelter men 
and the muckers, the blanket stiffs and 
the tie-passers, and not forgetting the 
business and professional men of the 
towns—together, everybody, all set 
about to do honor to the memory of the 
well loved vicar who had passed out into 
the Great Beyond all too soon. At the 
corner of Columbia Avenue and Wash- 
ington Street, Rossland, there stands the 
granite memorial they  erected—a 
monument to the undying memorv of 
a plain man with a heart of gold. 

Now as a rule handsome and stately 
monuments are not very common things 
in the mountain country. In the hurly- 
burly of the strenuous life the heroes 
of camp and trail are too often forgot- 
ten. Little is left to tell posterity of 
their life and sacrifice except the feeble 
mound that the bunch grass soon 
obliterates. Or perchance some one pute 


a Good Side to a Suspicious Character P 


By EDGAR WM. DYNES 





Editor’s Note—-Many plain folk 
whose qualities of greatness have been 
put to practical use, are tremendously 
inspiring to the ordinary reader. Many 
ordinary people in Canada, by their 
patience, persistence, courage, and op- 
timistie faith, have achieved wonderful 
things in their own particular spheres. 
As announced in MacLean’s Magazine 
recently, it is our policy to hunt out 
these men and to secure suitable writ 
ers to handle their story. This entails 
much research and waiting. In this 
article we have the story of a heroic 
preacher, whose methods were a little 
out of the ordinary, but which were, 


nevertheless, effective in helping his 
neighbor—which is, anyway, the real 


business of religion. 
¢ 











up a wooden stake that so quickly rots 
and crumbles into decay. 

In the boom days big things hap- 
pened in the vicinity of the spot where 
the monument stands. On the corner 
facing the square is the palatial home 
of the Bank of Montreal, where the 
nervous teller handled a million dollar 
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Father Pat and his memorial at Rossland, B.C. 


check when the ownership of the Ix 
Roi was transferred from Spokane 
London. To the north and west is the 
Red Mountain which made millions fo 
a few, while others, lured by th 
promise of quick returns, exchange: 
hard earned cash for worthless paper 
and seal. Hardly a block away 1s al 
that remains of the Old International 
a gay resort—a la Paris—the less said 
the better. For what Service writes of 
Dawson when he says: 
‘‘Oh, those Dawson days, and the sin and 
the blaze, and the town all open wide. 
Sure if God made me in his image he let the 
devil inside. 
Oh, we all were mad, both the good and the 
bad, and as for the women—well, 
No spot on the map in so short a space has 
hustled more souls to hell.’’ 
was tru f those hoor 
days in Rossland during the time of 
Father Pat. And the average man of 
those times had not much for 
parson. I looked at the monument 
second time. But here was one who 
had been loved, and honored. This 
oranite was the evidence. Why was it? 


11. 
equalls 


use 


Ilow had it come about? What had 
there been about this man that had set 
him apart from the others? I must 


I immediately set about it. 
is the result. 


find out. 
This article 


LED BY HIS HEART. 


Of the padre these are some of the 
things that I found. That unceasingly 
he refused to spare himself, that he was 
unconventional and impulsive to a de- 
gree; that he believed there was a di- 
vine spark in every man that proper 
treatment and sympathy could fan and 


vitalize; and that last, but not least, in 
moments of crisis he was always led 
by his hear nstead of by his head 
\dd to this. courage and von know a 


little more about him. The multitude 
have a habit of loving a man like that 

It seems to be one of the ironies of 
ife that deathless fame with honor 
rarely comes except through suffering. 
[t is said that Jenny Lind did not rise 
to the height of her power until marital 
unhappiness had broken her _ proud 
spirit, made her acquainted’ with the 
company of those who have known sor- 
row, and with a definite finality had 
disturbed the peaceful current of her 


life. Cold and unfeeling before, she 
now sang as few voices have ever done 
this side of the heavens Fate is 


no respector of persons and was no kind- 
er to Father Pat. 
When he came to Rossland in 1895 
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passed through the mos 
bitter experience of his life, having lost 
his wite and infant babe within one 
vear of his marriage. In his earher 
vears he always said that he would be 
come a missionary, and when ordination 
was behind him, he was firm in his de- 
terminatl hn two remain a celibate. Ile 
held to this determination until he met 
the estimable woman who became his 
wife. Cupid plaved Nature’s old trick 
ipon him, and he 
ul once hoa tifetime. 


loved as men love 
Frances Innes 
of those shy, womanly crea 
tures who appeal to a strong brave man 
of their essential womanliness. 
She had soft, curly brown hair, ex- 
| eves, and the winsome 
ff a child. After four years of 

ing he was made Vicar at New 
Westminster and marriage became po- 


Was one 


Hecuiluse 


Dres-1Ve Pyi lie 


smile 


sible \ litthe more than a vear later 
he turned away trom the cemeter\ 
gates th a broken heart, Conscious 


could never be quite the Saliit 


LOST HIS HELPMATE., 


t was impossible for a nature such 
forget. He had worked hard 
before but it was nothing compared 
with his labor now. He was known to 
walk fortv nules through the mountains 
na day, and seemed to be trying t 
drown his sorrow in work. Ile carried 
py of. “In Memoriam” with him 
mstantly, and struggled hard to be 
eve that it was all for the best. His 
SUpePrlors Saw how he sults red, and per 
suaded him to take a trip to England, in 
hope that his mind might be draw 
from his sorrow 


When he returned he asked for 
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eood, stilt field where there would be 
hard, pioneer work to do. Ilis request 
was granted. The Kootenay was just 
beginning to open up, and he was sent 
io Rossland. In spite of the difficulties 
unde which he labored he did a work 
which had a definite effect on the period 
of his iIncumbency, and still lives on, 
vears after his death. 
' Prof. A. G. Campbell, of Chicago 
University, claims that one of the rea- 
sons for the indifference of the masses 
to the church is that in the early 
Christain era the apostles were 
physicians as well as preachers, and that 
now this function has fallen into dis- 
use. This criticism could not have 
heen levelled at Father Pat as the fol 

wing incident will show. 

Prospector Bill, thirty miles out in 
the hills, was lying seriously ill- 
nd without any 


SS OTTLE 


alone, 
medical attendance. 
one took word to the padre and 
he took action at once, gathering some 
ictuals, appliances, and a few bottles 
of medicine in his knapsack. Without 

hesitation he set out on the long 
ind weary tramp over the mountains to 


] 


he lonely cabin of the prospector. 
rRIMS THE DESPERADOES. 


Tired, footsore and weary, he met 
three miners a short distance from thy 
cabin home of the sick man. They 
were on horses, and saluting him in a 
rather uncivil manner, they enquired 
vhere he was going. He made no dis- 
eulse of his intention with the result 
tha they barred his Way. Bill had 
need for a doctor than 
hev told him. 

“T know it,” he calmly replied. 

Ile made an itemipt to pass, I) they 


more a parson, 
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The Rossland church of Father Pat, 


the Sky Pilot hero of the Kootenays. He lived in 


the basement of this church for some time. 


held their ground. They had no use 
for parsons anyway. ‘hen quicker 
than thought he took definite action, for 
he was a skilled man. He came up 
beside one and jerked him __ oft his 
horse. Without stopping for breath he 
repeated this with the second man. The 
third was too much surprised at the 
turn things had taken to further in- 
terfere. 

Reaching the bedside of the sick 
prospector he ministered to his needs 
without delav. After giving him a 
little stimulant he put on a fire, made 
some broth. and before evening cooked 
a good supper. He remained with im 
that night and on the following day 
having done everything possible to 
make his patient comfortable, he set out 
on the return journey. 

A short distance down the trail he 
encountered the three miners who hac 
attempted to bar his progress on the 
day before. They surrounded him, 
made a number of threats, and insulted 
him in every possible way. He en- 
quired if they would see fair play if 
he fought them one at a time. They 
replied that nothing would suit them 
better. 

A ring was formed with the result 
that the first man soon measured full 
leneth on the ground. The second 
fared no better, and the smiling padre 
invited the third to come on. But evi- 
dently he had seen enough, as the third 
man took to his heels. After bathing 
the bruises of his two adversaries, 
Father Pat continued on his way un- 
molested. 

Probably one of the secrets of his 
success in getting hold of the hearts 
and lives of men was his faculty of 
treating every man as an equal until 
he was proved otherwise. He was at his 
best when discoursing upon human na- 
ture. Ile believed in trying to find the 
good side of the most suspicious char- 
acter. 

TRUSTED HUMAN NATURE. 


“My experience in this western coun- 
trv.” he would say, “is that the more 
vou trust human nature and _ treat 
people like human beings, and not with 
suspicion, the better you will like them. 
If I knew a man was a thief I would 
throw the doors open to him just the 
~ame, and trust to his better nature not 
to betray me.” 

And the men understood him. 

“He's a good man,” said one, we 
know that. There’s nothing we can 
vive him. THis reward is ready for him. 
Some day he will get his pay for nurs- 
ing the poor fellows that no one else 
would bother about. He has recorded 
his Claim right enough.” 

There was a young woman who had 
led an evil life, but in whom Father Pat 
saw the seeds of better things. En- 
couraged by him, some young fellows 








clubbed together to put her in a decent 
lodging. ‘They also bought her a sew- 
ing machine so that she might earn an 
honest living. And this she was 
sincerely endeavoring to do. 

But a man met her in a hotel one 
day and greeted her with insulting 
words. Father Pat happened to _ be 
there, and with his fist in the fellow’s 
face, said: “You scoundrel! You get 
out of here as quick as you can, or I'll 
help you out. The man very soon dis- 
appeared, for the padre’s reputation in 
this line was well known. 

While stationed at Fairview in the 
Southern Okanagan country, one day 
he was among a group of miners, when 
a coarse, mouthy, brutal fellow, 
ventured to insult him. The beloved 
pilot paid little attention until words 
were added which were an insult to 
religion and the Creator. He strongly 
resented this, and turning upon him, 
said: “I don’t mind your insulting me, 
but you shall not insult my Master.” 

The man drew nearer and dared the 
padre to fight. He wouldn’t be talked 
to in that way. He could say anything 
he liked. It may be that he expected 
his physique would frighten the padre. 

He was sadly mistaken. Without 
warning Father Pat turned on him, and 
using his fist scientifically, as he so well 
knew how to do, he gave him the 
trouncing that he deserved. After a 
hard tussle, the man went down like 
a log, bleeding and almost unconscious. 
In a moment the big-hearted pilot was 
kneeling beside him, and in a fit of re- 
morse, exclaimed, “O Lord, forgive me 
for not telling this poor man that I 
was champion boxer at Oxford.” 

In 1887 while Father Pat was -ta- 
tioned at Donald word came of a snow- 
slide up the line. A snow plough was 
sent to clear the way, and while at work 
a second slide occurred in which the 
conductor of the snow plough train, a 
rian named Green, was killed. 


THE SNOWSLIDE AT DONALD. 


‘In the meantime other slides had 
come down behind the snowplough and 
the way was completely Mache. It 
was impossible to get the body back to 
Donald, and Mrs. Green was wild with 
anxiety lest they should bury him in 
the mountains. Afraid that the 
woman’s strained mental condition 
might have serious results, Father Pat 
resolved that if at all possible, he would 
go to the scene of the accident, and 
bring back the remains of the un- 
fortunate man. 

Disregarding the danger to which he 
was exposing himself on account of the 
smaller slides that were still coming 
down, he took a small toboggan, and 
set out for the scene of the accident. He 
found the body, reverently placed it on 
the toboggan, and in the face of 
obstacles that would have chilled the 
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The Father Pat memorial church at Rossland, 


B.C. 


enthusiasm of a less determined man. 
he brought the body back to Donald 
The thankfulness of the wife can well 
be imagined. 

At the same time another wife was 
much alarmed about her husband who 
was with one of the trains held up in 
the blockade. Half mad with fear and 
anxiety she came to Father Pat. He 
saw the situation at a glance, and with 
a recklessness that was characteristic of 
him, told her that he had heard from 
her hushand. and that he was all right. 
She was comforted and went back to 
her home happy. but in reality Father 
Pat knew nothing of him. <A few davs 
later he returned safe and sound. 

Perhaps no one thing gave his con- 
eregation so much concern as his reck- 
less benevolence. He had an entire dis- 
regard for his own personal needs. At 
one time they presented him with a new 
suit, but he kept it but little longer than 
some others that had preceded it 
When questioned about it he admitted 
having given it awav to a voung fel- 
low who had found himself on the 
rocks financially, having spent his 
substance in riotous living 


HE DIDN'T PRODUCE LETTERS. 


During his Rossland pastorate he 
made his home in a few rooms under 
the old church shown in the phote 
graph. On one occasion a voung man 
came out from England with a letter 
of introduction to the Rev. Tenry 
Irvine. Fitding a gentleman in anvy- 
thing but clerical attire in the church 
hasement he came to the conclusion that 
he had been misdirected, and did not 
deliver the letter. On another oc- 
casion when the bishop visited him he 
found him living in a shivering, cold 
shack, while a homeless prospector was 
domiciled in the more comfortable 
quarters under the church. 

The end came rather unexpectedly. 
Through his hard work he had _ be- 
come very much run down, and the 
bishop hoped that a trip to the old land 
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would restore his old time vigor. After 
his return it was proposed to make him 
a travelling superintendent of missions, 
having charge of all the missions in the 
interior of the Province. 

But it was not to be. It would seem 
that the hardships he had gone through 
had not only undermined his physical 
constitution, but his mind had become 
affected as well. Nobody knows just 
how it happened, but when on his way 
to his old home he got off at a small 
station near Montreal, and lost his way 
In his partially demented condition, he 
appears to have started off, intent on a 
long walk. Becoming weary, he may 
have laid down under the vlistening 
stars. Just as manv a night he had done 
iit the milder climate of the mountain 
‘ountry in the land beyond the Rock 
les, 

arly one morning a farmer driving 
Longe the Sault au Recollet road. a few 
riiles from Montreal, saw a man walk 
ing with difficulty on the frozen ice. 
\\ ith each movement he seemed to be 
shoving his feet along, instead of lifting 
them up. Immediately the farmer ran 
to him and enquired if his feet were 
frozen. The reply was that he did 


not feel any pain—Just a numbness in 
his legs. 
The farmer took him in his sleigh 


and drove him to a doctor in the Sault, 
After examination a cordial was admin- 
istered, and the farmer was told to drive 
Him to Montreal and place him i a 
hospital as soon as possible. He r 
fused to give his name, but asked that 
he be taken to Notre Dame Hospital. 
When he arrived there, he gave his 
name as William Henry, although the 
sisters suspected that this was not his 
real name. 

His feet were very badly frozen. The 
shoes had to be cut off and the frozen 
members were put in a medical prepara 
tion to thaw out. 


FROZEN AT MONTREAL. 


The kind hearted sisters knew too 
well the agony that would soon begin, 
and could not refrain trom tears. But 
William Henry laughed at their fears, 
und aflirmed that their tears affeeted 
him more than the pain. 

Io. a time he suffered a greal di 
Then mortification set 1n and he fe lt ne 
pain. His appetite was good and his 
mind had become clear. But his man- 
ner, his kindness and his wit and droll 
ery convinced the doctors and nurses 
that he was no ordinary patient His 
magnetic personality seemed to attract 
to him every one who came into the 
room and one day the Superioress cany 
to him and said that she felt sure that 
he had not given them his real nami 
He gave her an evasive answer, joking 
that women were inquisitive and neve! 
satisfied, finally asking for the hous 
doctor of the hospital, a son of Sir W 
liam Hingston. 
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Dr. Hingston had been in the habit 
of having long chats with him each day, 
and in the long conference which fol- 
lowed the mysterious patient admitted 
that he was none other than Father Pat. 
On the understanding that his identity 
would not be revealed until after his 
death, he gave all his papers and valu- 
ables into the doctor’s keeping. 


DR. HINGSTON, THE CONFIDANT. 


When nearing the end he lost the 
power of speech, and to prevent suffo- 
cation he had to submit to a severe 
operation on the throat. When it was 
over he made a_ sign for pencil 
and paper, and wrote: “That was need- 
ed, but it was hard.” During the night 
Dr. Hingston called to see him twice. 
When he was going away the second 
time the dying pilot beckoned him to 
come back, and by the bedside he clasp 
ed his hand in a last good-bye. Marly 
in the morning he became unconscious, 
ind as the dav wore on he sank rapidly, 
foward noon of the 15th of January, 
1902, he passed away without having re 
eained consciousness, 


Speaking of him = afterward, Dh 
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Hingston said that he had rarely ever 
seen so much sweetness and strength 
combined in one individual. 

When the news of his death reached 
British Columbia numerous requests 
came pouring in that he should be 
buried in the province where he had 
spent the best years of his life. This 
was granted and when the casket Was 
placed in the cathedral at New West 
minster great crowds came to pay their 
last tribute of respect. And on a lovely 
afternoon he was laid to rest in Sapper- 
ton cemetery beside the wife he had lov- 
ed so well. 

The monument erected to his 
memory stands on the main business 
corner of Rossland, amid the whirl of 
its busy life. Aside from being a mon 
ument it combines the use of a street 
light and drinking fountain: one an 
emblem of the light that the dead padre 
tried to make shine among men, and 
the other of the Water of Life, around 
which he had woven his message of 
Life and Hope. 

The inscriptions on the 
are as follows: 

On the face of the monument. 


monument 


RICH HE WAS OF HOLY 
THOUGHT AND WORK. 


In loving memory of 
REV. HENRY IRVINE, M.A. (Oxon 
First Rector of St. George’s Church. 
Rossland, B.C. 
Affectionately known as Father Pat 
Obit., January 15, 1902. 

Whose life was unselfishly devoted to 
the welfare of his fellow-man, irre 
spective of creed or class. 
“Tis home was known to all the vagrant 

train: 
He chid their wanderings and relieved 

their pain.” 

On the several sides of the same stone 
fountain are these shorter inscriptions 

“T was thirsty, and ye gave me 
drink.” 

“T was an hungered, and ye gave me 
to eat.” 

“\ man he was to all the country 
dear.” 

“Jn Memorium— Father Pat” 

‘‘He who would write an epitaph for thee, 
And do it well, must first begin to be 


Such as thou wert. For none ean truly know 
Thy life, thy worth, but he that liveth so.’’ 


Not in the Game 


Where a Football Back is Outwitted by a Kiddie 


Bla JACK DUNBAR, the sensational 
MeGill bev k, and Naney Wel 


} 
lol, were 
at the far el 


uw end of 


{ ; 
i bite Cala 


} } ] 
Jack’s knee had gone back on him at 


ist 8 I ( nd he was doomed 

teh the ime from the erand 
stand But there was consolation in 
he facet that other fellow would 


not be taking Naney. It was not until 

ere actually on the wav to the 
game that he fully realized how much 
he had wanted to take her, and how 
very lucky he was. Beeause hosts of 
ther ch ips would have given their eves 
to have h id the pleast re of the popular 
little Westerner’s company for a whole 
afternoon. 

Just as the car stopped, a young girl 
With a tiny baby and a wee laddie of 
about thre Vears, hurried up and got 
on with them. 

“Better let us go up in front, Naney, 
because there will be a peach of a crush 
when we get to Green Avenue. The 
Rooters Club fellows witil be coming on 
there, and it’s apt to be pretty lively. 
By Jove! Did you see that woman? 
What an awful row she’s making, and 
she didn’t have a ghost of a chance 
of catching the car.” 

Nancy could hear a woman’s voice 
raised in a scream, but the Trench 


By I. C. McCAW 





s Nc \utumn Canada 
nany nthu ist levotees of the 
pigskin paving mut ti r nonest quar 
ters to see the hard fought win or a 
tubborn defeat of their favorite foot 
! ili teau Whether t be on the ampus 
f Varsity or MeGill, or « the play 
g nds of the k lleges, or be- 
tween teams of rival Wester towns, 
the interest is always suflicient to draw 
a crowd. To those who are interested 
in football this little humorous bit of 
by-play will make an hour’s pleasant 
reading sandwiched in a busy day. 











conductor merely smiled qnd_ charace- 
teristically shrugged his shoulders. He 


Was not going to delay his car. “It’s 
de wimmens, always lak dat,” he re- 


marked indifferently to those standing 
it the back of the ear. 

The girl with the children took that 
seat on the other side of the aisle from 
Nancy and Jack. She seemed very 
much excited about something or other 
and continually glanced at Nancy, tak- 
ing particular notice of her clothes. 

Gradually the car had filled up and 
the conductor’s constant “En avant, 


Just as 
ditheult trick 


il vous plait,” Was heard. 


Jack Was @Xplalning a 


play to be tried that afternoon, the girl 
opposite got up and spoke to Naney. 
“Would vou please look after my little 
brother and sister for a moment?” she 
asked. “I have to speak to the con- 
luctor and I couldn't get through the 


crowd with them both.” 

Montreal cars are pay-as-you-enter 
and the conductor remains on the rear 
platform, so if the car were crowded it 
would be aimost impossible to get down 
from the front to the back with two 
helpless youngsters. “Could I be of 
service?” said Jack rising. “No thank 
you sir, 1f you would just look after the 
children for a minute.” 

Nancy smilingly held out her arms 
for the baby, while Jack took the boy. 
“Thank you so much,” said the girl. 
“Tl be right back.” 

She quickly made her way through 
the crowd to the rear platform and, as 
the car stopped, she got off. 

“Gee” she said to herself, “It’s too 
bad I didn’t notice the old hen before I 
pinched those kids. That conductor’ll 
be my friend for life. If he had stop 
ped and let her catch up! Well, she 
has good healthy lungs, no white plague 
for hers. What a joke on those two 
spoons!” While speaking to herself she 
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had quickly crossed the road and taken 
the ear in the other direction. 


Meanwhile Jack was saying to 
Naney, “I wish that girl would hurry 
up. Do you hear that crowd at the 
next stop? There’s some class to our 
Rooters’ Club.” 

Then the car stopped and almost all 
the occupants transferred. With a 
whoop and a rush the car was filled from 
end to end with a shouting, struggling 
crowd of college boys.” 

‘*What’s the matter with old McGill? 

She’s all right, oh, yes, you bet! 

MeGill, McGill, MeGill. 

Keep it up you chaps.’’ 


‘rom outside came the end of a 
sony 

‘*Toronto is going to lose to-day, 

Hurrah for the red and white! 


If we don’t get home until morning, 
Where will we be to-night?’’ 


“Lordy,” breathed the big footbali 
hero to himself, “that girl is not com- 
ing back, and we’ve been stung with a 
family.”’ 

“Jack,” whispered Nancy, “that girl 
is not coming. Whatever will we do?” 

Naney with the baby in her arms and 
Jack with the little boy on his knee, 
made a charming picture. Suddenly 
Nancy looked up and smiled. The boys 
were singing in honor of Big Jack Dun- 
har. 

‘*He can chase ’em fast and far, 
They all fear our Jack Dunbar, 
Here’s to Jack, the McGill back, 
J-a-ce-k, J-a-e-k, Jack Dunbar.’’ 


Jack turned. By magic a silence had 
fallen. All eyes were turned: on Jack 
and Naney. Jack’s face grew red as 
fire. The girl was blissfully uncon- 
scious of the sudden attention, because 
the baby was restless and had to be 
quieted. 

But the little fellow as if awakened 
by the sudden silence, wriggled off 
Jack’s knee and looked up at him. “Is 
‘oo 6omy papa?” he asked in a shrill 
childish treble. Jack erabbed the boy 
but the ear had heard. 

There was a gasping intake of breath 
and then a roar that almost lifted the 
ear from the rails. 

“MeGill College Avenue,” 
conductor. 

“Thank heaven,” said Jack to him- 
self, “they didn’t have a chance to say 
anything.” 

“Jack,” said Naney, “what will we 
do? We should get off here, too. But 
we can’t leave these children and we 
can’t bring them with us.” 

Jack groaned. “Wait a minute, let 
us get past that mob outside.” 

Some obstruction had blocked the 
track, and the car was still waiting, 
likewise the crowd. 

“Come along Jack and bring the 
family,” came an invitation. ‘“Here’s 
to Jack, our best back.” And as the 


called the 
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‘*TIs ’oo my papa?’’ 


car began to move there came a ques- 
tion in a shrill treble from many throats 
“Ts ’00 my papa?” and then a roar. 

Jack took out his handkerchief and 
wiped the perspiration from his fore- 
head. Already he had visions of the 
chaffing in store for him, but he fer- 
vently hoped that the co-eds. would 
leave Nancy alone. 

“Sav, Naney, isn’t it the right thing 
to hand over lost kids to the police?” 

“T haven’t had any previous experi- 
ence any more than you have had, but 
I do think it is the onlv thing to do. 
Poor little baby!’ The infant had 
awakened and after strenuous efforts 
had managed to clutch the oirl’s 
hair. She bent her head and kissed his 
soft little mouth. 

Jack felt a tug at his heart-strings. 
“Do vou know. bov.” he said to the 
voungster on his’ knee, “I wouldn’t 
mind being a poor little baby mvself.” 

The ear ran on and on until very 
few passengers remained. Suddenly a 
low honk-honk sounded from the rear. 
The conductor looked out and seeing a 
policeman frantically signalling to him 
from a rapidly advancing motor, im- 
mediately stopped his ear. The auto 
halted at the steps and out Jumped a 
police officer, closely followed by a ady 
and gentleman. The trio hurried into 
the ear and there was a scream from the 
lady, “George, there she is Oh my 
darlings! The impertinent jade!” 

George caught the boy from Jack, 
while the lady made a rush at Nanev 
and grabbed the baby. 

“Arrest both these people, officer,” 
said George, “they are caught in the 
act. Kidnappers have to be cleaned out 
of this city.” 

Jack jumped to his feet. ‘Here, offi- 
cer,” cried he, “there’s some mistake!” 

“Sure,” said the policeman, “there 
always is. Catch ’em with the goods on 


and they look as injured as ye please. 
Perhaps ye’d say they’re ver own kids.” 

“Yes,’ said the lady with the baby 
closely clutched to her, “she’s the one 
Didn’t I see 


that stole the children. 
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her with my own eyes. There’s the 
same blue suit and hat. I didn’t see 
the man but I suppose he is her hus- 
band. The hussy!”’ 

An enraged lioness could not have 
glared more fiercely than she did at 
poor flabbergasted Nancy and angry 
Jack. 

“See here, let me explain—”’ 

“l’m warning ye that anything ye 
say will be used agin ye. Be ye com 
ing peaceably, or be ye not?” The 
policeman’s hand plunged into his capa- 
cious pocket and with a jingle brought 
forth a pair of handeuffs. 

Jack thought of catching the officer 
a swinging blow on the jaw, snatehing 
Naney and making a dash for the mo 
tor. But realizing the futility of such 
a modern Lochinvar stunt he answered, 
“Put those things away, we'll go peace- 
ably. But we'll make it hot for some- 
body.” 

“Better take them to the station in 
my ear, officer,” said George, known in 
the business district as George S. Ches 
ter, “that man looks as if he might 
desperate.” 

Nancy siniled for the first time since 
the automobile had arrived on the scene> 
The idea of anyone calling tender- 
hearted Jack desperate 

The bluecoat ushered the pair into the 
tonneau and himself tuok a seat beside 
the chauffeur. If vez try to give me 
the slip,” he said, “I'll drill a hole in 
vez.’ And to show his ability to fulfil 
his threat, he produced a huge revolver. 

“Put that tov away,” said Jack, “it 
might go off and hurt you.” 

‘‘None of vour sauee young fel 
Ye’ll smile on the other side of y 
face when ve get hehind the bars.” 

Nanev clung to Jack’s arm protect 
inoely. “Don’t be afraid,” said he gent 
lv. “we'll get out of this scrape in a 
few minutes but I’m afraid we'll miss 


low 
a 


ur 


the came.’ 

“Tm not a bit frightened, Jack, but 
do vou think thev’ll put us in jail? P’ve 
never been to jail before so I’m afraid I 
won’t know how to behave.” 

The absurdity of what she was say- 
ing struck her and she laughed. Jack 
joined in and they laughed until the 
tears came. 

When they had calmed down, Jack 
explained that he would call up the 
dean and one or two men in the busi- 
ness section, and likely they'd only be 
detained until these men could = get 
down to the station. “I’d give anything 
to keep you out of this mess,” he said, 
“but I’m afraid his lordship in the front 
seat will insist on bringing you, too. 
But it will only be for a few minutes.” 

The car stopped with a jerk. ‘“‘Here’s 
where yez get out,” said the policeman, 
“and mind, none of yer tricks.” 

In dignified silence the two entered 
the station. 


“What’s the charge?” asked the ser- 
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geant at the desk in surprise. It was 
not eyery day that such a handsome 
couple were brought before him. 

“Kidnapping, sir, caught in the act.” 

The sergeant entered it on the blot 
ter. 

“Complainant?” 

“Mr. George 8. Chester, sir. His wife 
saw the girl steal her two youngsters 
and take them on a car. She noticed 
the number of the car and got her hus- 
band to chase it in an auto. I went 
with them and caught these two with 
the kids.”’ 

“Names, please?” 

“My name is Jack Dunbar. I don’t 
think you need to have the lady’s name. 
see here, sergeant, be sel 1S] ble Thi s Is 
all a mistake. We got on the car at 
Victoria Avenue and a young lady with 
two children got on at the same place. 
When we had gone a few blocks, the 
young lady ‘ame over and asked us if 
we would look after her little brother 
and sister while she spoke to the eon- 
ductor. That’s the last we saw of her. 
She must have left the ear.” 

“What voung lady 
asked the man at the desk. 

“T only noticed that she was dressed 
In blue.” 

“Tlumph! 


like?” 


was the 


What's vour occupation?” 


‘I’m a student at MeGill.” 
“Ih?” granted the sergeant, and 
looked sharply at him. “Jack Dunbar, 


student at MeGill.” Somehow 
words had a familiar ring. 
came to him. 

“Play football?” 

“Yes, I am back on the team.” 

“Why aren t vou playing to day ?’ 

“My knee gave way on Thursday. 
We were on our way to the game when 
this confounded trouble happened. — 

“Wait a minute.’ The sergeant 
picked a hewspaper from his desk and 
opened it at the sporting page. “Yes,” 
said he comparing the man before him 
with a photo in the paper, “IT guess 
youre Dunbar all right.” 

Someone came in just then and 
Naney and Jack recognized him as Mr. 
Chester, father of the children. “Mr. 
( ‘hester,”’ sad Jack, “this whole husi- 
ness 1s a mistake.” 


the 
\ glimmer 


“Yes, a bad mistake for vou, yvoung 
man.” 


sergeant, ~ 


vou are Mr, Chester,” said the 
[ think vou had better listen 
to this gentleman’s explanation.” 

He drew Chester aside and after a 
whispered conversation asked Jack to re- 
peat his story. Jack did so, 

“Who is the voung lady with vou?” 
asked Chester. 

Jack explained. 

“Sergeant, I withdraw the charge.’ 
And turning to Jack and Naney, “I 
apologize most heartily for all the trou- 
ble I have caused you. If I can do anv- 
thing to make up for it I am sure I'll 
gladly do it. By-the-bve, T believe. 
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think her name has anything to 
do with it.’’ 
from the noise | heard on the way 


down, that MeGill has whipped Toronto 
to a standstill.” 

Jacek gave a whoop. Naney laughed 
joyously. Their ill-feeling against Mr. 
Chester had vanished. 

“Co]] a taxi.’ eried Jack to the now 
orinning policeman, “we want to cele- 
hrate.’ 


\| che Was s 1] in that taxi ride, sa) 


successful was it that Jack ordered the 
driver to stop at Birk’s and when they 
re-entered the car something was blaz- 
ing on Naney’s engagement finger. 

After Jack had seen Nancy safely in- 
to the Ladies’ Residence, and dismissed 
the taxi, he walked rapidly towards his 
own dormitory. Practically he walked on 
‘ir and was so absorbed in his own Joy- 
ful thoughts that he did not notice the 
crowd before the door until he was 
surrounded. The whole football }uneh 
was there. He was lifted up on the 
steps. 

“Speech! Speech!” yelled the crowd. 

“Is ’oo my papa?” squeaked some of 
the chaps. 

Jack looked with his famous 
smile. “Well, fellows,” he said, 
“youre such a good old bunch and I’m 
proud of you, so I don’t give a hang if 
lam!” 

And with a quick leap he gained the 
door and disappeared while the air 
thrilled with the old song, 


up 


‘‘He ean chase ’em fast and far. 
They all fear our Jack Dunbar. 
Here’s to Jack, the famous back, 
J-a-e-k, J-a-c-k, Jack Dunbar.’’ 


Jack London— Farmer 


The Famous Story Writer Says Some Very Sensible Things 


The noted author and story writer, Jack 
London, whose Bellew, 
so well appreciated by readers of Farmer's 
Magazine last year, knows some practical 
things about farming evidently. In a re- 


serial, Smoke was 


cent interview he said: 
‘*When I bought 150 acres near Glen 
Ellen nine years ago I knew nothing of 


farming. I bought the place mostly for its 
heauty, as a place to live and write. About 
forty acres of the ranch was cleared and I 
tried to raise hay for my horses, but soon | 
found I eould seareely get the seed back. 
worn out; it had been 
farmed for years by old-fashioned methods 
of taking everything off and putting 
ing back. 

‘*The back-water district. 
The ranchers were poor and hopeless; no 
one could make any money ranching there, 
t hev all told me They had worked the 
land out and their only 
on somewhere else and start in to work new 
land out and destroy its value. 

‘*T began to study the problem, wonder- 
ing why the fertility of this land had been 
destroved in forty or fifty years while land 


The soil had been 
noth- 
region 


was a 


hope was to move 


n China has been tilled for thousands of 
vears, and is still fertile. 
‘*My neighbors were typified by the man 


who said: *‘You can’t teach me anything 
about farming; I’ve worked three farms 
out.’ Whieh is as wise as the remark of 
who she knew all about 
up children, for she had had five 


the woman said 
bringing 
die. 

‘*T adopted the policy of taking nothing 
off the ranch. I raised stuff and fed it to 


the stock. I got the first manure spreadet 
ever seen up there, and so put the fertilizer 
the land its strength 
leached out. I get registered 
stock, and now I sell a blooded sow at nine 
months for $0, old-fashioned 
rancher comes along and wonders why he 


back on before was 


began to 
and an 


has to feed a serub cow for two vears and 
sell her for less than $40. 

‘An old-fashioned farmer has_ thirty 
milk eows and works eighteen hours a dav 
taking eare of them and milking them and 
ean make no money. An up-to-date man 
comes along, buys the place. pavs $10 for a 
Babeock tester and buys milk seales. Right 
away he gets rid of ten of the cows as non 


productive, and he makes more at two 
thirds of t work. Later he weeds out 
five more and still gets larger returns for 
the feed he gives them, with half the work. 
The experts of the University of Nebraska 


estimate that there are 200,000 cows in Ne- 
braska that are a dead to the state; 
that the wealth of the state would be in- 
creased if they were shot. 

si Here is the 
country whieh 


loss 


desperate situation in this 
makes correet farming cer- 
tain of good returns. In ten years the 
mouths to feed in the United States have 
increased by 16,000,000. In that ten years 
the number of hogs, sheep. dairy cows and 
beef cattle have actually decreased, on ae- 
count of the breaking up of large ranches 
into small farms, and that breaking up has 
increased the demand for live stock. That 
is the fundamental eause of the increase in 
the eost of living, 
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Planting Boundary Posts in the Rockies 


The Alaska- Yukon Line Fence More Daring Than the Chinese Wall 


NOT ALL the mountain climbing now- 


adays is done for the fun of it. 


Alpine and other mountaineering clubs 
find good holidays in the high-up places 
of the Rockies and Coast Range, and in- 
cidentally make occasional discoveries 
of scientific value; but to climb peaks 
as an all-summer job, under Govern- 
ment orders, and with a very definite 
purpose in view, is a quite different mat- 


ter. 


That’s what the men are doing 


who are building the international fence 


between Canada and Alaska. 


A fence that will have taken eieht 


vears to build: 
mniles long, and co$ 
a half of money; th 
of the emptiest 






some 


at is fifteen hundred 
ver a million and 
goes through 


md roughest 


country in all the world; and tbat, afte 
ill, consists of only the posts, with noth 
ing between them: is an unusual kind 


of fence, to say the very least. 
fenece-building never was before. 


the Great Wall of China did 
not equal it in real hairbreadth 
daring. And it is all being done 
that two neighbors may be per- 
fectly sure where their own 
properties begin and end. 
Canada and the United States 
have been wise enough to rec 
ognize the advantage of a clear 
understanding on the boundary 
question, and have given con- 
siderable attention to the defini 
tion of their long eross-contin- 
ent frontier. That portion of 
it, however, which lies in the 
top corner of the continent, be- 
tween Alaska and the Yukon, 
presented certain very apparent 
difficulties, and the two govern- 
ments thought over it a long 
time. In 1905 thev came to 
terms, and agreed upon a joint 
boundary commission under 
whose direction the whole work 
should be done. the cost to be 
borne jointly by the two coun- 
tries. ‘Two vears later the actual 
fence-making began, and has 
heen continued each summer 
since, It is now being complet- 


ed. 


A harder proposition in the 
way of surveying could not very 
well be found, or even imagin- 
ed—unless one dreamed of 
sub-dividing the floor of the At- 
lantic. Not that there was 
such a length of country to cov- 
er, but the country was of such 
a peculiar and unmatch- 


Such 


[ny ell 


By AUBREY FULLERTON 





know very 


Editor's Note. 
little about the tremendous amount of 
work involved in planting the bound 
ary stakes along the fifteen-hundred 
mile frontier between Canada and that 
part of the United States called Alaska. 
\ little glimpse at the work of these 
engineers and what they had to over 
come will be gained by this article of 
Aubrey Fullerton’s. The author is a 
resident of Edmonton, and lives’ in 
sight of the foothills of Canada’s proud 


est mountain range. 


Canadians 











ible kind. Look at the map, and vou 
ill see what was the first of its diffi 
( The southern end of Alaska 

the part that ought to have been Britis] 
Columbia as twisted and crooke: 


| 
t1es, 


has 
a shore line as perhaps the world Cal 











A comparatively easy prospect for boundary  s 








irvevors, 


show. The boundary line is almost 
equally crooked, for by treaty terms it 
runs at about thirty miles from the 


shore for the full length of the strip, 
and to get it accurately located the sur 


vev-men were obliged to make very 
irregular tracks In the main, how 
ever, this section of the international 
fence, from Portland Canal to Mount 


St. IS lias, Was determined by a number 
of conspicuous peaks which were taken 
as ready-made landmarks, a mile or 
two here and there not counting seri- 
ously on one side or the other. 

North of Mount St. lias, according 
to the treaty of 1909, the boundary fol- 
lows the 141st meridian, making a bee 

the Arctic six hundred miles 
long. It was harder fence making on 
he straight, however, than on the twist. 
lor ithough a straight line is shorter 
an a crooked one it takes more pains 
to draw it. The further north, too. that 
the work advanced the more 


ditheult a noatter it be 


line to 


came to 
transport the working supplies 
and provisions, and the final 
stretch involved experiences ol 
Arctic exploration as well as Al- 
pine adventure, 

i.act vear’s work was done on 
the Arctic end, between Poreu- 
pine River and the ocean. With 
due allowanee for the latitude 
of the country, there were not 
as great difficulties on this part 
of the border-line as on some of 
the other sections to the south. 
The toughest piece of the whole 
undertaking is that being done 
this present season; the comple 
tion, if suecessful, of the fence 
that has meant such an outlay 
of work and money. It is at 
and adjacent to Mount St. Elias, 
where a strip of very bad coun- 
try was left uncompleted at the 
time of the first survey. Mount 
St. [has itself is a hard con 
tract, but the survey party that 
sailed from Seattle last March 
intended to trv an ascent of it. 
When d’Abruzzi conquered it, 
approaching from the coast side 
over the Malespina Glacier, it 
took him seventy eight davs to 
make the climb of its 18.000 
feet and back, and this vear’s 
houndary hunters will therefore 
lind the largest part of their sea- 
son’s work on the giant peak it- 
self. They intended making the 
ascent from the north side, 
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and expected it to result in important 
scientific discoveries, apart from the fix- 


ing of the boundary. The survevors 
are an American perty, with a Cana 
dian attache, as usual. 

While this hardest of 1913 mountain 


climbs is being made, a Canadian sur- 


vey party is finishing the region north 
of Mount St. Elias, where there is a 
tangle of high peaks, glaciers, and 
mountain wildness. Much of it can 


never be penetrated 
of airshiy Ss, 


, unless, with the aid 
and the survey will be chief- 
ly photo-topographical. Duplicate sets 
of the surveys, as well as the oflicial 
photographs of the —— peaks and 
their precise location, will be forwarded 
to the United States, ( brie and Brit 
ish governments. 

Most of the Alaska- Yukon boundary, 
however, has been definitely determined 
ind the fence is built. From Portland 
Canal to the Arctic coast, with only such 
interruptions as have been found un- 
avoidable, a line of marking-posts 
shows w here Canada ends and the Unit- 
ed States begins. The 
spicuous points, such as the banks of 
rivers, the crossings of trails, and the 
summits of ridges or mountain spurs. 
They are aluminum — monuments 
set in beds of concrete or in holes drilled 
the solid rock The larger ones are 
five feet high, tapering to the top, and 
weighing about 275 pounds. It is 
meant that they shall for all time mark 
the international bounds. 
nh some places, oO course, 
dian p rough timbered 
there ‘a twenty feet wide, half on 
each has cut through the 
woods. If forest fires but keep away, 
this international blazed trail shows 
very effectively in the northern wilder 
hess. 

_ The cutting of a skyline and the set 
ling of monuments were the muscular 
and mechanical sides of the oreat fence- 


posts are at con- 


| . 
i the meri- 
ixses U land, and 
Vista 


side, been 


building. The really scientific work 
came first. All the surveys were mad 
with vreat care, elaborate notes and 
Maps being a part of the official records, 
The creat va Od method Was used, and 
he latitude ide, and altitude of 


all permanent poin 
ascertained by a eae of tria 
with the sides of the 
often several miles lone. 


ts along the line were 


cone, 


Naturally enough, the do ng of all 
this work meant physical exercise that 
sometimes nearly reached the limits ot 


men’s endurance. Mountains were 
climbed, glaciers crossed. torrents ford- 
ed ; there were summer snows and _ tie 
rains, and ocecasiona ventur ith 


wilderness beasts: and neue h it all the 
boundary-hunters carried their heavy 
packs of supplies and tools, and mile by 
mile marked the way, as government 
ordered. Sometimes it took two months 
to travel fiftv or sixty miles each sea- 
son. Now that the job is practically 


? 
neutar 
triangles 
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The 


boundary post at White Pass, 
Canada on one side and the United 


States on the other. 


completed, we begin to realize its mag- 
nitude and daring. It has had its tragic 
side, at least one Canadian losing his 
life over a precipice, but mishaps have 
heen surprisingly few. 

The work has been done under diree- 
tion of the Canadian and United States 
(iovernments. Each country has paid 
its share of the cost, and has supplied 
one or more survey parties each year. 
These parties left Seattle and Vancouver 


in March or April, got into the north- 
ern wilds as soon thereafter as possi- 


ble, and came out in September or Octo- 
her. With each survey party went an 
attache representing the other country, 
the principle ol international comity be- 
ing carefully observed from first to last. 
Skilled men, chosen by the respective 
departments at Ottawa and Washing- 
ton, were put on the work, and the par- 
ties have sometimes included scientifie 
experts as well as engineers. A seience 
professor from Cornell University head- 
ed one of the eal lier parties. 

It is, of course, worth while for the 
two big North American neighbors — to 
know each has its bounds. A 
ereat amount of vi _ ible information 
about the northern ¢ MULLS has been 
cvathered incidentally aa we are the 
richer for that. But the really most in- 
teresting thing about the whole under- 
taking is the work itself: how a hun- 
dred or so men, during eight ye: Irs, car- 
ried a measuring-line over the solitary 
places of the North and in the face of 
perils unknown to most of us built 
a fence that is unique among all the 
fences that ever were made. 


where 


Alaska. 


Protection of Children in 
Canada 


The test of a country’s civilization 1 
to be found in the treatment accorded its 
children. Judged by this standard Can 
ada. and the Province of Ontario, in 
particular, ranks high. Over twenty 
years ago the Ont ario Legislature en 
acted a Children’s Charter that has since 
heen copied hy all the other Provinces, 
by many of the adjoining States and in 
some of its important features by Great 
Britain and foreign countries. In facet 
it paved the way for the large and ever 
increasing interest now being taken in 
social and child-welfare. 

There is a head oflice in the Parlia- 
ment Buildings under the direction of 
Mr. J. J. Kelso, which furnishes inform- 
ation and encouragement to the Chil 
dren’s Aid Societies organized in the 
various cities and counties. Over ten 
thousand children have been placed 
foster homes in the past twenty years. 
and in addition to the direct benefit con- 
ferred on the children, the public funds 
have been saved to the extent of at least 
one million dollars in the lessened 
pense for the maintenance of this class. 

The following are the chief objects of 
the Society :— 

] The betterment of the children il 

their own homes. 


~ 


2——Their removal when necessary to 
ensure a chance of becoming good 
citizens. 

3—The endeavor to assist every child 
to find fair treatment, wholesome 
suroundings and good moral in- 
fluences. 

1-_-The finding of eligible fostei 
home s for all children made wards 
of the society. 

5—Careful supervision without un 
due interference after being plac 
ed in foster homes. 

6—Receiving and inquiring into 

complaints of neglect or ill treat 

nent of children.—J. J. I 


By T. C. Clark 
What counts for most, 
When mind and heart are tempest-tossed ; 
When, after all, the fight seems lost? 
Just grit! 
What saves the day, 


When plan and purpose 


go astray, 
And fortune 


strikes and flies away? 
Just grit! 

What does the job, 

When troubles plot your soul to rob, 
And foes assail you in a mob? 

Just grit! 
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The Horses of Bostil’s Ford 


A Freebooter Envies the Fastest Horse and is Checkmated by Love 


3OSTIL himself was half horse. ‘The 
half of him that was human he divided 
between love of his fleet racers and 
his daughter Lucy. 

He had seen ten years of hard riding 
on that wild Utah border where a horse 
meant all the world to a man; and then 
lucky strikes of water and gold on the 
vast plateau wilderness north of the 
Rio Virgin had made him richer than 
he knew. His ranges beyond Bostil’s 
Ford were practically boundless, his eat 
tle numberless, and, many as were his 
riders, he always had need of more. 

In those border days every rider 
loved his horse as a part of himself. 
If there was a difference between an) 
rider of the sage and Bostil, it was that, 
is Bostil had more horses, so he had 
more love. 

If he had any unhappiness, it was 
because he could not buy Wildfire and 
Nagger, thoroughbreds belonging to one 
Lamar, a poor daredevil rider who 
would not have parted with them for 
all the gold in the uplands. And Lamar 
had dared to cast longing eyes at Lucey. 
When he clashed with Bostil he avowed 
his love, and offered to stake his horses 
md his life against the girl’s hand, de- 
eiding the wager ly a race between 
Wildfire and the rancher’s oreat Gray, 
Sage King. 

\mong the riders, when they sat 
round their camp fires, there had been 
regarding the out 
come of such a race There never h id 
been a race, and would | 
the riders gossiped, unless Lamar were 


much speculation 


never e, St 


to ride off with | ucy. In that case 
there would he the erandest race evel 
run on the uplands, with the odds 


acalnst W ildtire only if he carried dou- 
ble. 

If Lamar put Luey up on Wildfire, 
and he rode Nagger, there would be an- 
ther story. Luey was a slip of a girl, 
born on a horse, and could ride like a 
hurr sticking in a horse’s mane. With 
Wildfire she would run away from any 
one on Sage King—which for Bostil 
would be a double tragedy, equally in 
the loss of his daughter and the beat- 
ing of his favorite. Then such a race 
was likely to end in heart-break for all 
concerned, the Sage King 
would outrun Nagger, and that would 
bring riders within gunshot. 

Bostil swore by all the gods that the 
King was the swiftest horse in the wild 
upland of wonderful horses. He swore 
that the gray could look back over his 
shoulder and run away from Nagger, 


and that he could kill Wildfire on his 


because 


By ZANE GRAY 





Editor’s Note.—Anyone who loves an 
action story in which tleet-footed horses 
adventuresome: 
( will be particu 
larly drawn to this story 


‘kless daring, and 


7 episodes entwite, 











feet. That poor beggar Lamar’s opln- 
ion of his steeds was 
his love for Lucy! 

Now, Bostil had a great fear which 
made him ever restless, ever watehful 
That fear was of Cordts, the rustler. 
Cordts hid back in the antrodden ways. 
Ile had fast horses, faithful followers. 
gvold for the digging, cattle by the 
thousand, and women when he chose to 
ride off with them. He had always 
had what he wanted except one thing. 
That was a horse. That horse was tne 
Sage King. 


is preposterous as 


Cordts was a gun-man, outlaw, rust 
ler, a lord over free ranges: but. 
more than all else, he was a rider. He 


the 


knew a horse. He was as much horse 
us Bostil. [le Was a prince of istlers 
who thought a horse-thief worse than a 


dog; but he intended to become a horse 
thief. He had openly declared it. Th 
passlon he had conceived for the Sage 
King was the passion of a man for an 
unattainable woman. He swore that he 


} ! ] 
would never rest—that he would not die 


till he owned the King: so Bostil had 
reason for h s creat fear 

One morning, aus Was ometimes Lhe 
rancher’s custom, he ordered the racers 
to be brought from the corrals and turn- 


the alfalfa fields near the 
house, Bostil loved to watch 
CTAZe ; but ever he that the 
were close at hand, and that the 
did not graze too close to thi 
He sat back and gloried in the sight. 
Ile owned a thousand horses: near at 
hand was a field full of them, fine and 
mettlesome and racy ; but Bostil had 
eves only for the six blooded favorites. 
There was Plume. a superb mare that 
her mane 


ed Loose in 
them 
riders 


horses 


Saw 


save 


cot her name from the way 
swept in the wind whem she was on the 
run: there were Bullet. huge, 
leaden in color, and Two-Face, sleek 
and glossy and cunning: there was the 
black stallion Sarehedon, and close to 
him the bay Dusty Ben; and lastly Sage 
King, the color of the upland sage, 
horse proud and wild and beautiful 
“Where’s Lucy?” presently asked 


rangy, 


Bostil. As he divided his love, so li 
divided his anxiety. 
Some rider had seen Lucy riding of! 


with her golden hair flying in the 
breeze. 
‘“She’s got to keep out of the sage,” 


} 


Bostil. 
Walt to t ke al look out there, 
’ 9 


my gil: 


growled here’s my glass? | 


W here’s 
The glass could not be found. 
“What’re those specks in the 

Antelope?” 

“T reckon thet’s a bunch of hosses,’ 
replied a hawk-eyed rider. 

“Tluh! I don’t like it. Luey 
oughn’t to be ridin’ round alone if 
she meets Lamar again, I’ll rope her in 
. corral!” 

\nother rider drew Bostil’s attention 
from the gray waste of rolling save. 

“Bostil, look! Look at the King! 
He smells somethin’ he’s lookin’ for 
somethin’! So does Sarch.” 

ah replied the rancher, 
drive them up. They’re 
the sage.” 


suge 


Better 
Loo close to 
sage Kine whistled shrilly, and be- 
gan to prance. 


“What in th muttered Bostil 


Suddenly up out of the alfalfa sprang 
. g 
. _ ] ] 
i dark forn Like a panther it leaned 
: 
at the horse d caught his iri 
Snortir vild Sage King reared aloft 
: 
md p ed The dark form swung 
4 y 
| : Le he spur 
ed the ce 
Othe dar] for s rose iln St as 
— | | l | | Lp thy the 
in I = | I" savy ‘ 
pow ne (} Ol iT’) Lé ied hi ses 
bUnCHINGE nto action With a magni 
icent bound, Sage King cot clear of the 
lanel ind led the way. 
Like Indians, the riders hung low 


and spurred. In a single swift moment 


they had the horses tearing into the 
sage 

‘“Rustlers! Cordts! Cordts! 
screamed Bostil. “Ile sneaked up ib 


rifles, rifles! No! 
You might kill a horse! 
Chey tl get the girl too 


the sage! Quick men 
Don’t shoot! 
Let them go. 
there must be more r istlers in the Sure 

thev’ve got her now! There thev go 


\ll that I loved!” 


(,one! Gone! 


CHAPTER IL. 


At almost the exact hour of the rust 
ling of the Luey Bostil was with 
Jim Lamar at their wel] hidden rendez 
vous on a high, cedared slope some eight 
or ten miles from the ranch. 


racers, 


rom ali 


opening in the cedars they could see 
<< TT eoeet oe — net ~ 


po 
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down across the gray sage to the alfalfa 
fields, the corrals, and the house. In 
l.ucy’s lap, with her gauntlet, lay the 
tield glass that Bostil’s riders could not 
tind: and close by, halted under a cedar, 
lLucy’s pinto tossed his spotted head at 
Lamar’s magnificent horses. 

“You unhappy boy!” Lucy was say- 
ing. “Of course I love you; but, Jim, 
I can’t meet you any more like this. 
It’s not playing square with dad.” 

“Lucy, if you give it up, you don't 
love me,” he protested. 

“T do love you.” 

“Well, then 

He leaned over her. Lucy’s long 
lashes drooped and warm color flushed 
her face as she shyly lifted it to give 
the proof exacted by her lover. 

They were silent a moment, and she 
lay with her head on his breast. A soft 
wind mouned through the cedars, and 
bees hummed in the patches of pale 
lavender daisies. ‘The still air was heav- 
ily laden with the fragrance of the sage. 

Lamar gently released her, got up. 
and seemed to be shaking off a kind of 
spell. 

“Luey, | know you musn’t meet me 
any more. But oh, Lord, Lord, I do 
love you so! | had nothing in the world 
but the hope of seeing you, and now 
that'll ay gone. I'll be such a 
able beggar!” 

Lucy demurely eyed him. 

“Jim, Vvour ¢ lothes are pretty ragged, 
and vou look a little in need of some 
good food, but it strikes me you're a 
splendid-looking beggar. You suit me. 
You oughn say vou have nothing 
Look at your horses |” 

Lamar’s keen gray eves softened. In 
deed, he was immeasurably rich, and he 
gazed at his horses as if that were the 
first moment he had ever laid eves On 
them. 

Both were of tremendous build. Nag 
ger was dark and shaggy, with arched 
neck and noble head that suggested 
race, loyalty and speed. Wildfire was 
SO finely pointed, so perfectly balanced, 
that he appeared smaller than Nagger; 
but he was as high, as long, and he had 
the same great breadth of chest; and 
though not so heavy, he had the same 
wonderful look of power. As red as fire, 
with sweeping mane and tail, like dark- 
tinged flames, and holding himself with 
a strange alert wildness, he looked his 
hame. 

“Jimmy, 
horses,” 
mel” 

Lamar did look at her, vearningly. 
She was as lithe as a young panther. 


niser 


those erand 


“And look at 


you have 
went on Lucy. 


Her rider’s suit, like a boy's, rather 
emphasized than hid the — graceful 
roundness of her slender form. Lamar 


thought her hair the gold of the sage 
at sunset. her eves the blue of the deep 
haze in the distance, her mouth the 
sweet red of the upland rose. 
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“Jimmy, you’ve got me corralled,” 
she continued archly, “and Um dad's 
only ehild.” 

“But, Lucy, I haven't got you!” he 
passionately burst out. 

“Yes, you have. All you need is 
patience. Keep hanging round the Ford 
till dad gives in. He hasn’t one thing 
against you, except that vou wouldn't 
sell him your horses. Dad’s erazy about 
horses. Jim, he wasn’t so angry because 
you wanted to race Wildfire against the 
King for me; he was furious because 
you were so sure you’d win. And see 
here, Jim dear—if ever vou and dad 
race the red and the gray, vou let the 
gray win, if you love me and want me! 
Else you'll never get me in this world.” 

“Lucey! I wouldn’t pull Wil-dfire—I 
wouldn’t break that horse’s heart even 
to—to get vou!” 

[ like 
Sane, | 


“That’s the rider in Vou, Jim. 
you better for it: but ai! the 
know you would.” 

“T wouldn't!” 

“You don’t love me!” 

“T do leve you.” 

“Well—then!” she mocked, and lift 
ed her face 

“Oh, child, you could make me do 
anvthing,’ went on Lamar presently. 
“But, Luev, you've ridden the King. 
and you're the only person besides me 
who was ever up on Wildfire. Tell me, 
isn’t Wildfire the better horse?” 

‘Jim, vou’ve asked me that a thous 
and times.” 

“Have 1? Well, 

“Yes, Jim, if vou can compare two 
such horses, Wildfire is the better.” 

“You darling! Luey, did Bostil ever 
ask you that?” 

“About seven million times.” 

“And what did you tell him?” asked 
Lamar, laughing, yet earnest withal. 

“T wouldn't dare tell dad anything 
but that Sage King could run Wildfire 
off his legs.” 

“You—you little hypocrite! Which 
of us were you really lying to?” 

“T reckon it was dad,” 
seriously. “Jim, I can 
haven't much horse sense. 
think mayn’t be right. 
and Wildfire—all horses. Really I love 
Nagger best of all. He’s so faithful. 
Why, it’s because he loves you that he 
nags you. Wildfire’s no horse for a 
woman. He's wild. I don’t think he’s 
actually any faster than the King; only 
he’s a desert stallion, and has killed 
many horses. His spirit would break 
the King. It’s in the King to outrun a 
horse; it’s in Wildfire to kill him. What 
a shame ever to let those great horses 
race!” 

“They never will, Lucy, dear. And 
now I’ll see if the sage is clear; for you 
must be going.” 


tell me.” 


replied Lucy 
ride, but | 

So what | 
I love the King 


CHAPTER III. 


Lamar’s eve swept the gray expanse. 
A few miles out he saw a funnel-shaped 
dust-cloud rising behind a bunch of 
dark horses, and farther on toward the 
ranch more putts of dust and moving 
black specks. 

“Lucey, something’s wrong,” he said 
quietly. “Take your glass. Look 
there!” 

“Oh, dear, I’m afraid dad has put the 
boys on my trail,” rejoined Lucey, as 
she readjusted the glass and leveled it. 
Instantly she cried: ‘Three riders and 
three led horses—unsaddled. I don’t 
know the riders. Jim! I see Sarchedon 
and Bullet, if ever I saw them in my 
life!” 

“Rustlers! I knew it 
looked,” said Jim, with compressed 
lips. ‘‘Give me the glass.” He looked, 
and while he held the glass leveled he 
spoke: “Yes, Sarch and Bullet—there’s 
Two-Face. The three unsaddled horses 
I don’t know. They re dark bays 
rustlers’ horses. That second bunch | 
can’t make out so well for dust, but it’s 
the same kind of a bunech—three riders 

three led horses. Lucy, there’s the 
King. Cordts has got him!” 

“Oh, Jim it will ruin dad!” 
Lucy, wringing her hands. 

Lamar appeared suddenly to become 
obsessed by a strange excitement. 

“Why, Jim, we’re safe hidden here,” 
said Lucy, in surprise. 

“Girl! Do you think me afraid? 
It’s only that I’m ilis face grew 
tense, his eyes burned, his hands trem- 
bled. ‘What a chance for me! Lucy, 
listen. Cordts his men—picked 
mel, probably sneaked up in the sage 
to the ranch, and run off bareback on 
the racers. They've had their horses 
hidden, and then changed saddles. 
They’re traveling light. There’s not a 
long gun among them. I’ve got my 
rifle. I can stop that bunch—kill some 
of them, or maybe all—get the horses 


before you 


cried 


and 


back. If I only had more shells for 
my rifle! Ive only ten in the maga- 
zine. I’m so poor I can’t buy shells for 


my rifle.” 

“Dear Jim, don’t risk it, then,” said 
Lucy, trembling. 

“| will risk it,” he eried. ‘‘It’s the 
chance of my life. Dearest, think 
think what it'd mean to Bostil if I 
killed Cordts and got back the King! 
Think what’s it'd mean for me! Cordts 
is the bane of the uplands. He’s a 
murderer, a stealer of women. Bostil 
can't sleep for fear of him. I will 
risk it. Lean doit. Little girl, watch, 
and you'll have something to tell your 
father!” 

With his mind made up and action 
beocun, Jim grew cold and deliberate. 
Freeing Lucy’s pinto, he put her saddle 
on Nagger, muttering: 


“Tf we have to for it, 
be safe on him.” x 

As he tightened the cfnches on W ild- 
fire, he spoke low to the red stallion. A 
twitching ripple quivered over the 
horse, and he pounded the ground and 
champed his bit. 

“Ssh! Quiet theret” Jim called, 
louder, and put a hand on the horse. 

Wildfire seemed 


run you ll 
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rustlers had halted within pistol-shoi. 
The rider on Two-Face was in the lead, 
and the cunning mare fad given the 
alarm. Jim thought what a fool he 
had been to imagine that he could am 
bush rustlers when they had Two-Face. 
She had squared away, head high, ears 
up, and she looked strafght at the hid 
ing place. 
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rustlers had halted, now scarcely a quar- 
ter of a mile distant. 

“Are y-you all right, Jim?” whis- 
pered Luey. : 

Lamar iurned, to see the girl stand 
ing with eves tight shut. 

“Yes, I’m all right, but I’m stumped 





to turn to. stone. 
Next Lamar drew 
the long rifle from 
its sheath and care- 
fully examined it. 
“Come,” he said 
to Lucy. “We'll go 


down and hide in 
the edge of the 
cedars. That 


bunch’ll pass on 
the trail within a 
hundred paces.” 

Lamar led the 
way down _ the 
slope, and took up a 
position in a clump 
of cedars. The COV- 
er was not so dense 
as he had thought 
it would be. There 
was not, however, 
any time to hunt 
for better. 


“Luey, hold the 


horses here. Look 
at Wildfire’s ears! 
Already he’s seen 
that bunch. Dear, 


you're not afraid— 
for once we've got 
the best of the 
rustlers. If only 
Cordts comes up in 
time!” 

As the rustlers 
approached, Lamar, 
peering from his 
covert, felt himself 
erow colder and 
orimmer. Presently 
he knew that the 
two groups were too 
far apart for them 
both to pass near 
near him at the 
same time. He 
formed a resolve to 
let the first party go 
by. It was Cordts 
he wanted—and the 
King. 

Lamar 





Lamar 


lav low 


while moments passed. The breeze 
brought the sharp sound of iron- 
shod hoofs. Lamar heard also a 


coarse laugh—gruff voices—the jingle 
of spurs. There came a silence—then 
the piercing whistle of a frightened 
horse. 

Lamar raised himself to see that the 


a ot bullets 


felt the wi 





now. Cordts heard the shots from my 
rifle. Ile and his men won't ride any 
closer. There, 
they've started 


again —they’ve left 
the trail!” 

Lucy opened her 
cVes. 

‘* J im, theyre 
cutting across lo 
head off Sarch. He’s 
leading. If they 
ever catch the other 
it ll be too 
late for you.” 

“Too late?” 

“They ll be able 
to change mounts 
you cant catch 
them then.” 

“Luey !” 

“Get up on Wild- 
fire — go after 
Cordts!’’ cried the 
girl breathlessly. 

“Great Scott, | 
hadn’t thought of 
that! Lucy, it’s 
Wildfire against the 
King. That race 
will be run! Climb 
up on Nagger. Girl, 
vou’re going with 
me. You'll be safer 
trailing after me 
than hiding here. 
If they turn on us, 
I can drop 
all.” 

Ile had to lift her 


racers, 





them 





near his tact saw al 


he rode by. 


It appeared as if all the rustlers pull- 
ed guns at the same instant, and a hail 
of bullets pattered around Lamar. Leap- 
ing up, he shot once—twice three 
times. Riderless horses leaped, wildly 
plunged, and sheered off into the sage. 

Lamar shifted his gaze to Cordts and 
his followers. At sound of the shots, the 








upon Nagger; but 
once in the saddle, 
when the huge 
black began _ to 
show how he want 
ed to run, her 
father’s blood be 
gan to throb and 
burn in the girl, 
and she looked 
down upon her 
lover with a dark 
ening fire in her 
eves. 


“Girl, it’ll be the 

race we've dreamed 

of. Its for vour father. It’s Wildfire 
against the King!” 

“I'll stay with you 
ger lasts,” she said. 

CHAPTER IV. 
Lamar leaped astride Wildfire, and 


ducked low under the cedars as the 
horse bolted. He heard Nagger crash 


as long as Nag- 


ema eee 
_—— - = lt eet al 
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through close behind him. Cordts and 
his companions were mding off toward 


the racers. Sarch was leading Bullet 
and ‘Two-Face around in the direction 
of the ranch The three unsaddled 
mounts were riding off to the left. 
() rustier tu ied to look back, then 
er. When Cordts turned, hi 
w] { King d stopped as 1 
SUI] at hie hought th his 
meu ce aml hed C ny 
of Not limpro lea of 
: i SCalce 1 hit | up 
( } SS] i On 
I ( l a) { I ey were 
as bos : It | had neve! 
irred mm oat Motionless 
hey sat, evidently trying to make out 
their pursuers. ee 
When Lamar stood up in his stirrups, 
and waved his long rifle at them, it was 


prol ably at that Instant they recognized 
hin. ‘The effect was slenificant. They 
dropped the halters of the unsaddled 
orses, and headed their mounts to the 
eft, toward the trail 

Which way they went was of no mo- 
ment to Lamar. Wildfire and Nagger 
could run low, stretched out at length, 
in brush or in the open. It was evi- 
that Cordts preferred 
open running, and as he cut across the 
trail, Lamar gained. This trail was 
one long used by the rustlers in driving 
and it was a wide, hard-packed 


dent, however, 


cattle, 

oad Lamar knew it for ten miles, 
until it turned into the rugged and 
broken passes. He believed the race 


would be ended before Cordts had a 
chance to take to the canyons. 

Nagger had his nose even with Wild- 
fire’s flank. Lucey rode with both hands 
it strong tension on the bridle. Her 


face was pale, her eves were gleaming 
larker, and wisps of her bound hair 
whipped in the wind. Lamar’s 
one pride, after what he felt for his 


horses, was in Luey, and in the fact that 
she could ride them. She was a sweet- 
heart for a rider. 

“Pull him,; Lucy, pull him!’ he 
shouted. “Don’t let him get going on 


vou. Wait till Plume and Ben are out 
. 
of it! 

As for himself, he drew an iron 


arm on Wildfire’s bridle. The grimness 
passed from Lamar’s mood, taking with 
it the cold, sickening sense of death al- 
ready administered, and of impending 
fight and blood. 

Lucy was close behind on the thun- 
dering Nagger, and he had no fear for 
her, only a wild joy in her, that she was 
a girl capable of riding this race with 
him. So, as the sage flashed by, and 
rhythmic music of Wildfire’s hoofs rang 


in his ears, Lamar began to live the 
sweetest thing in the rider’s career—the 


glory of the one running race wherein 
he staked pride in his horse, love of a 
girl, and life. 
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Wildfire was not really running yet; 
he had not lengthened out of his gal- 


lop. Ile had himself in control, as if 
the spirit in him awaited the call of his 
master. As for the speed of the mo- 
ment, it was enough for Lamar to see 
the space between him and Cordts grad- 
ually grow uid less. He wanted 


less 


to revel in that ride while he could. He 
Saw, and Was sole how olad, that Cordts 
is holding in the Kane. 


Ilis sweeping raze Cau rht a elimpse 


of Bullet and ‘Two-Face and Sarchedon 
d tting thi Lia horizon line: and he 
thrilled with the thought of the con- 
ternation d ind excitement there 
would bx Bostil’s raneh when the rid- 
erless horses trooped in. He looked 
back at Lucey to smile into her face, to 


feel his 


* ] . 
wondel 


heart swell at the beauty and 
of her. With a rider‘s keen 
scrutiny, he glanced at her saddle and 
stirrups, and at the saddle-girths. 

He helped Wildfire to choose the go- 
ing, and at the turns of the trail he 
cuided him across curves that might 
gain a yard in the race. And that cau- 
tion seemed ordered in the fringe of 
Lamar’s thought, with most of his mind 
given to the sheer sensations of the ride 

the flashing colored sage, the speed- 
ing white trail, the sharp bitter-sweet- 
ness of the air, the tang and sting of 
the wind, the feet of Wildfire under 
him, a wonderful, quivering, restrained 
muscular force, ready at a call to launch 
itself into a thunderbolt. For a mo- 
ment with Lamar it was the ride—the 
ride! 

As he lived it to the full, the miles 
sped by. He gained on Dusty Ben and 
Plume: the King slowly cut out ahead; 
and the first part of the race neared an 
end, whatever that was to be. 

The two nearer rustlers whirled in 
their saddles to fire at Lamar. Bullets 
sped wildly and low, kicking up little 
puffs of dust. They were harmless, but 
thev quickened Lamar’s pulse, and the 
cold, grim mood returned to him. He 
loosened the bridle. Wildfire sank a 
little and lengthened: his speed in- 
creased, and his action grew smoother, 
Lamar turned to the girl and yelled: 

“Tet him go!” 

Nagger shot forward, onee more with 
his great black head at Wildfire’s flank. 

Then Lamar began to return the fire 
of the rustlers, aiming earefully and 
high, so as to be sure not to hit one of 
the racers. As he gained upon them. 
the bullets from their revolvers skipped 
uncomfortably past Wildfire’s 


le os 


close 


Lamar, warming to the fight, shot 
four times before he remembered how 
careful he must be of his ammunition. 
He must get closer! 

Soon the rustlers pulled Ben and 
Plume, half lifting them in the air, and. 
leaping off the breaking horses. they 
dashed into the sage. one on each side 


of the trail. The move startled Lamar; 
he might have pulled Wildfire in time, 
but Luey could never stop Nagger in 
such short distance. Lamar’s quick de- 
cision Was that it would be better to risk 
shots as they sped on. He yelled to 
Lucy to hug the saddle, and watched 
for the hiding rustlers. 

He saw spouts of red—putts of smoke 

then a dark form behind a sage-bush. 
Firing, he thought he heard a cry. 
Then, whirling lo 


ihe other side, he felt 
the wind of bullets near his face—saw 


another dark form—and fired as he 
rode by. 
Over his shoulder he saw Lucy 


1unched low in het saddle, and the big 
if the peril had spur 
ed him. Lamar sent out a wild and 
exulting cry. Ben and Plume were 
now off tl e trail, speeding in line, and 
they would not stop soon; and out in 
front, perhaps a hundred yards, ran the 
Sage King in beautiful action. Cordts 
fitted the horse. If the King was great- 
er than Wildfire. Cordts was the rider 
to bring it out. 

“Jim! Jim!” suddenly pealed in La- 
mar’s ears. He turned with a tighten 
ing round his heart. “Nagger! He was 
hit! He was hit!” screamed Lucy. 

The great black was off his stride. 

“Pull him! Pull him! Get off! Hide 
in the sage!” yelled Lamar. 

Lucy made no move to comply with 
his order. Her face was white. Was 
she weakening, He saw no change of 
her poise in the saddle; but her right 
arm hung limp. She had been hit! 

Lamar’s heart seemed to freeze in the 
suspension of its beat, and the clogging 
of icy blood. He saw her sway. 

“Lucy, hang on! Hang on!” he cried. 
and began to pull the red stallion. 

To pull him out of that stride took 
all Lamar’s strength, and then he only 
pulled him enough to let Nagger come 
up abreast. Lamar circled Lucy with 
his arm and lifted her out of her saddle. 

“Jim, ’m not hurt much. If I 
hadn't seen Nagger was hit, I’d never 
squealed.” 

“Oh, Lucy!” Lamar choked with the 
release of his fear and the rush of pride 
and passion. 

“Don’t pull Wildfire. 
the King yet.” 


hing as 


] l> °) 
Diack Tul 
r 


He'll catch 

Lamar swung the girl behind him. 
The way she wrapped her uninjured 
arm about him and clung showed the 
stuff of which Lucy Bostil was made. 
Wildfire snorted as if in fierce anger 
that added weight had been given him, 
as if he knew it was no fault of his that 
Sage King had increased the lead. 

Lamar bent forward and now ealled 
to the stallion—ealled to him with the 
wild call of the upland rider to his 
horse. It was the call that let Wildfire 
know he was free to choose his going 
and his pace—free to run—free to run 
down a rival—free to kill. 


And the wild stallion responded. He 
did not break; he wore into a run that 
had slow increase. The demon’s spirit 
in him seemed to gather mighty forces, 
so that every magnificent stride was a 
little lower, a little longer, a little fast- 
er, till the horse had attained a terrible 
celerity. He was almost flying; and 
the white space narrowed between him 
and the Sage King. 

Lamar vaguely heard the howling of 
the wind in his ears, the continuous 
ringing sound of Wildfire’s hoofs. ae 
vaguely noticed the blurring of the 
sage and the swift fleecing of the trail 
under him. He scarcely saw the rust- 
ler Cordts; he forgot Lucey. All his 
senses that retained keenness were cen 
tered in the running of the Sage King. 
It was so swift, so beautiful, so worthy 
of the grays fame and name, that a 
pang numbed the rider’s breast because 
Bostil’s great horse was doomed to los 
the race, if not his life. 

For long the gray ran even with his 
red pursuer. Then, by imperceptible 
degrees, Wildfire began to gain. He 
was a desert stallion, born with the de- 
sert’s ferocity of strife, the desert’s im- 
perious will. he never had love for any 
horse; it was In him to rule and to kill. 
Lamar felt Wildfire grow wet and hot, 
felt the marvelous ease of the horse’s 
action gradually wearing to strain. 

Another mile, and the trail turned 
among ridges of rock, along deep wash- 
es, at length to enter the broken country 
of crags and canyons. Cordts bent round 
in the saddle to shoot at Lamar. The 
bullet whistled perilously close; but La- 
mar withheld his fire. He had one shell 
left in his rifle; he would not risk that 
till he was sure. 

He watched for a break in the King’s 
stride, for the plunge that meant that 
the gray was finished. Still the race 
went on and on. And in the lather that 
flew back to wet Lamar’s lips he tasted 
the hot blood of his horse. If it had 
been his own blood, the last drops spill- 
ed from his heart, he could not have felt 
more agony. 

At last Sage King broke strangelv. 
slowed in a few jumps, and, plunging 
down, threw Cordts over his head. The 
rustler leaped up and began to run, 
seeking cover. 

Wildfire thundered on beyond the 
prostrate King. ‘Then, with terrible 
muscular convulsion, as of internal col- 
lapse, he, too, broke and pounded slow, 
slower—to a stop. 

Lamar slipped down and lifted Luev 
from the saddle. Wildfire was white ex- 
cept where he was red, and that red was 
not now his glossy, flaming skin. He 
groaned and began to sag. On one knee 
and then the other he knelt, gave a long 
heave, and lay at length. 

Lamar darted back in pursuit of 
Cordts. He descried the rustler running 
along the edge of a canyon. Lamar rea- 
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lized that he must be quick; but the 
rifle wavered because of his terrible 
eagerness. He was shaken by the in- 
tensity of the moment. With tragic 
earnestness he fought for coolness, tor 
control. 

Cordts reached a corner of clilf where 
he had to go slowly, to cling to the 
rock. It was then that Lamar felt him- 
self again chilled thre ugh and through 


with that strange, grim powel LL 
pulled trigger. Cordts paused as if to 
rest. le leaned against the face of the 
cliff, his hands up, and he kept tl 


long moment. Chen h 


posture for l ~ 
hands be gan to vaved 


slip. Slowly hi S 
out over the canvon. [His dark face tlash 
ed. Lleadlonge he fell, to v: nish LOW 
the rim. 
Lamar hurriedly ran back and saw 


} 


the King was a beaten, broken 
horse, but he would live to run another 
race. Up the trail Lucy was kneeling 
reside Wildfire, and before Lamar got 
there he heard her sobbing. As if he 
were being dragged to execution, the 
rider went on, and then he was looking 
down upon his horse and crying: 

“Wildfire! Wildfire!” 

Choked, blinded, killed on his feet, 
Wildfire heard the voice of his master 

‘Jim! Oh, Jim!” moaned Luey. 

“He beat the King! And he carried 
double!” whispered Lamar. 

While they knelt there, the crippled 
Nagger came limping up the trail, fol 
lowed by Dusty Ben and Plume. 

Again the rider called to his horse 
with a ery now piercing, thrilling: 
this time Wildfire did not respond. 


CHAPTER V. 


The westering sun gvianced brightly 
over the rippling sage, which rolled 
away from the Ford fike a gray sea. 
Bostil sat on his porch, a stricken man 
He faced the blue haze of the West, 
where, some hours before, all that he 
loved had vanished. His riders were 
grouped near him, silent, awed by his 
face, awaiting orders that did not come. 

From behind a ridge puffed up a thin 
cloud of dust. Bostil saw it, and gave 
a start. Above the sage appeared a bob- 
bing black dot—the head of a horse. 

“Sarch!” exclaimed Bostil. 

With spurs clinking, his riders ran 
and trooped behind hizn. 

“There’s Bullet!” eried one. 

“An’ Two-Face!” added another. 

“Saddled an’ riderless!”’ 

Then all were tensely quiet, watch 
ing the racers come trotting in single 
file down the ridge. Sarchedon’s shrill 
neigh, like a whistle-blast, pealed in 
from the sage. Irom fields and corrals 
clamored the answer, attended by the 
clattering of hundreds of hoofs. 

Sarchedon and his followers broke 
from trot to canter—canter to gallop— 
and soon were cracking their iron shoes 
on the stony road. Then, like a swarm 


hat 


but 
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of bees, the riders surrounded the racers 
and led them up to Bostil. 

On Sarchedon’s neck showed a dry, 
dust-caked stain of reddish tinge. Bos 
til’s right hand man, the hawk-eyed 
rider, gray as the sage from long service 
carefull examined the stain. 


“Wall, the rustler, thet was up on 
Sarch got plugged, an’ in fallin’ for- 
rard he spilled SOTLLC blood Olt he 


hoss’s neck.” 


“Who shot him?” demanded Bosul 
“T reckon there’s only one rider 
the sage thet <« ild ever hev got Ccluse 
enough to shoot arustier up on sarcn 
Bostil wheeled to face the West. His 
brow was howerlhy: his h inds were 


the tired rac- 
returned to engage with the 
others in whispered spec ulation. 

The alternoon wore on 
its brightness, 


clenched. Riders led away 


’ 
ers, and 


‘ the sun LOst 
and burned low and red 


\gain dust-clouds, now like reddened 
smoke, pulted over the ridge. Four 


horses, two carrying riders, 
above the sage. 

“Is that—a gray horse—or am I 
blind?” asked Bostil unsteadily. 

The old rider shaded the hawk-eyes 
with his hand. 

“Gray he is—gray as the sage, Bos- 
til-—an’ so help me if he ain’t the 
King!” 

Bostil stared, rubbed his eyes as if his 
sight was dimmed, and stared agaln 

“Do I see Lucy?” 

‘Shore- replied the old rid 
er. “T see her long ago. Why, sir, | 
can see thet gold hair of hers a mile 
across the sage. She’s up on Ben.”’ 

The light of joy on Bostil’s face slow 
lv shaded, and the change was one that 
silenced his riders. Abruptly he left 
them, to enter the house. 

When he came forth again, brought 
out by the stamp of hoofs on the stones, 
his riders were escorting Lucy and | 
mar into the courtyard. A wan smile 
flitted across Lucy 's haggard face as she 
saw her father, and she held out one 
arm to him. The other was bound in 
a bloody scarf. 

Cursing deep, like the muttering of 
thunder, Bostil ran out. 

“Lucey! For Heaven’s sake! 
not bad hurt?” 

“Only a little dad,” she said, 
slipped down into his arms. 

He kissed her pale face, and, carrying 
her to the door, roared for the women 
of his household. 

When he reappeared, the crowd oi 
riders scattered from around Lamar, 
Bostil looked at the King. The horse 
was caked with dusty lather, scratched 
and disheveled, weary and broken, vet 
somehow he was still beautiful. He 
raised his drooping head, and reached 
for his master with a look as soft and 
dark and eloquent as a woman’s, 

No rider there but felt Bostil’s orief, 


appeared 


shore !” 


You’re 


and 


(Continued on page 151.) 
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Canada Operates a Wireless 


Over $600 a Day is Saved to the People of Eastern Canada 
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rill: LOSS, last year, of the Titanic, 
the big White Star liner which plung 
ed to the bottom of the Atlantie off the 


eastern coast of Canada with over one 
thousand souls on board, had manv les- 
sons for the world. 

For Canadians, if it did nothing else, 
it demonstrated their possession of a re- 
markably etlicient system of wireless 
telegr iphy and perhaps acted as an ob- 
ject of the need of its still further 
development. 

lor it was wireless which saved the 
It maining lives denied the ocean's hun 
very grasp and prevented the disaster 
from becoming only one of the fathom 
less mysteries of the sea. Throbbing 
over waves of ether went the cry for 
help. From the boundless spaces of the 
air it was caught by the delicate instru- 
ments which crowned the mastheads of 
other vessels like antennae, caught and 
repeated as one after another turned 
from its course toward the spot where 
the wireless had told a tale, of human 
lives in jeopardy. If they arrived too 
late to avert the disaster and to erase 
the names of many from that large tol! 
of the doomed the failure may be laid at 
the door of steam—the wireless had 
emerged triumphant from the trial. 

More recently the introduction of 
llon. Mr. Hazens new Radio Tele 
graphic Act providing that no passenger 
steamer shall leave a Canadian port un- 
less equipped with a wireless telegraph 
apparatus in good order has revived in- 
terest in this newest means of commun}- 
eation. But, although its ownership 
of a radio telegraphic system has now 
been brought home to the Dominion it 
is probable that few Canadians even vet 
are aware that in the matter of na 
tional wireless establishments this is the 
most enterprising nation in the world. 
No other country many 
coast stations or handles so many wire- 
less messages as this. The United States 
Is our only rival, 


leSsol 


boasts ot <0 


There are two classes of wireless serv- 
ce In Canada, a commercial and a gov- 
ernment owned and operated system. 
Both are Marconi installations but 
whereas the former is operated by the 
Mareoni Wireless Telegraph Company, 
the government svstem is under the su- 
pervision of the Department of Naval 
Service. Both had their inception only 
a little over a decade ago when, on De- 
cember 12, 1901, Signor Guglielmo” 
Marconi transmitted a message from 
Poldhu, Cornwall, to the Newfound- 
land coast. For the first time the At- 
lantie’s expanse had been bridged by 


By JOHN McCORMAC 





Editor’s Note. It takes considerable 
time for any new mechanical invention 
to fit itself to the lives of a people. 
It is well that it is so, as it gives per 
sons a chance to wear out their equip 
ment and at the same time to prepare 
the race for the added intelligence and 
technical skill that is necessary in the 
changed Apart from the 
fact that wireless telegraphy has been 
placed prominently before the people 
in the case of shipwrecks, as well as in 
the case of political investigations, this 
form of communication is gradually fit 
ting itself into the life of the people. 
That Canada is operating a system of 
her own will be news to many people. 


conditions. 











the wireless and the feat brought Can- 
ada to the fore and gave her a place in 
the earlv history of the science. 

So unqualified was the success of the 
experiment that in 1902 an agreement 
was entered into between the great Ital- 
ian inventor and the Dominion where- 
by the former was granted $80,000 for 
the establishment of a coast 
wireless service across the Atlantic. Not 


coust to 














view at the Belle Isle Station. 


\ snow 


more than 10 cents per word was to be 
charged for private and not more than 
> cents for press messages while rates 
between Canada and the United King- 
dom were never to exceed rates on sim- 
ilar messages between Great Britain and 
any other part of North America’s At- 
lantic seaboard. 

The first step was taken in the es 
tablishment at Glace Bay, N.S., of a 
fully equipped wireless station for the 
transmission of Marconigrams acros= 
the ocean to the Cornish coast, a dis- 
tance of some 2,600 miles. It was op- 
erated, as was the further extension of 
the system, by the Marconi Wireless 
Telegraph Company of Canada, a gov- 
ernment subsidized corporation. 

The new station got little business at 
first but confidence once established in 
the new method public demand for its 
facilities grew quickly. New struct- 
ures were added every year and an aver- 
age of 6,000 words a day is now trans- 
mitted from them across the Atlantic. 
As a cablegram costs 25 cents a word 
and the Marconigram is fixed at 10 
cents the public is saved the difference, 
or an average to the people of Eastern 
Canada of about $600 per day. 

So much for the wireless as a com- 
mercial venture. But, as intimated, 
there is another use for it and one per- 
haps more important still. Quite apart 
from the Marconi Company the Cana- 
dian government owns and operates on 
Canadian coasts in connection with as- 
sistance to navigation, about 36 wire- 
less stations of its own—nine of them on 
the Pacific and the remainder on the 
Atlantie ocean. A total of 119,297 mes- 
sages comprising over a million and a 
half words was last year transmitted 
and new stations are being erected to 
cope with the rapidly growing business. 
The government wireless system is un- 
der the control of Mr. C. P. Edwards 
with the title of Canada’s general super- 
intendent of wireless. 

The first six coast stations of the gov- 
ernment system were erected in '904 
and the government steamers Cornwall, 
Minto and Stanley were next equipped 
for the work. In many cases the wire- 
less superseded original systems of com- 
munication of a character remarkably 
crude. The little station reared on the 
rocks of Sable Island, saw teeth of the 
ocean, gave a new means of intercourse 
with the mainlands where before some 
one must sail a small boat some one 
hundred miles across this part of the 
Atlantie’s graveyard. 

Of the twenty-two radio telegraphic 


stations in Eastern Canada four were 
built and equipped on the Great Lakes 
within the last year or two. They will 
be followed by more to make more com- 
plete the already adequate facilities pro- 
vided for Canada’s great inland seas un- 
til a complete chain has been estab- 
lished from the Western Ontario grain 
elevators where they spew the summer's 
harvest into the gaping holds of the big 
lake boats, to the principal ports where 
the vessels discharge. The daily signal 
reports issued by the St. Lawrence sig- 
nal stations will keep track of the move- 
ments of all vessels within wireless 
communicating distance of Cape Race 
and all points on inland waters as far 
west as Port Arthur on Lake Superior. 
Signals will thus be available over a 
total distance of about 2,000 miles. 
Vessels far from shore may, by wireless 
telegraphy, keep in touch with wireless 
stations on the shores of the lakes and 
their movements may be transmitted 
thence to Montreal and Quebec, the ser- 
vice thus provided being without par- 
allel in the world. 

A word as to the personnel of the 
government wireless service, the men 
who control the delicately attuned in- 
struments whose lightest whisper can 
vet be heard half around the world. 
They are about fifty in number at the 
time of writing and tney are a hard 
working lot—distinetly so. Toward the 
close of navigation in the fall of 1912, 
for instance, operators on some of the 
Great Lake tugs were kept on duty 24 
hours each day in order that help might 
be rushed to any boat which should re- 
quire help. At all permanent coast sta 
tions, too, there is both dav and night 
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duty and seldom does a night pass with 
out inquiries from coastwis and trans- 
Pacific vessels in regard to we 
goes, bills of lading 
times. in fact, the operator is 
on to establish the 
anxious Captain. 

A night of tropical darkness such as 
sometimes enshrouds the Pacifie coast 
like a raven’s wing produced just sucl 
an incident The kev 


ither, car- 
and coali Oy. Sonne 
‘alled up 
hearings of 


some 














An exterior view of the Government radio-telegraph station of Prince Rupert, B.C. 


Dy the iptall of an i ird I und 
steamer en route from the Orient ic] 
Was nosing its way through the sleep 
rollers in doubt as to its cours Phi 
operator took a compass and going out 


side swept the horizon for a light. HH 
found it in 

Returning to his key he told the 
Wmeasy skippe r his light had been sighi 
ed and him latitude and long 
tude. Back from the ship came tL Warin 
message of thanks and the wish that 
the key tapper at Tatoosh, Bt: 
pass a happy New Year. 

The saved many ives 
Sixteen exhausted sailors who had be 1 
for five days tempting the sea in a 


the distance. 


vave 


miglit 


wireless has 


open boat after the good ship West 
Point had taken fire and gone down 


like a flaming torch early on a Sunday 
evening in August of 1910 were picked 
up by S.S. Devonian. The liner was 
one of twelve which had been instruct 
ed by a government operator to keep 
a sharp lookout for the starving se: 
men. 

The Prinz Oskar, 7,000 tons. would 
have been lost off the coast of New 
foundland in June of 1910 had it not 
been for the C. Q. D. eall which was 
answered from the government station 
at Belle Isle and the deck of the S.S. 
Sicilian. The vessel was settling when 
the Prinz Adalbert finally arrived, 

Numberless are the instances which 
eould be o1vel but what more need be 
said? The wireless is the acme of mod 
ern invention and it is the apotheosis of 
modernity’s romance. 
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Mark Bailey, Bank Clerk 


Where the Tables Are Turned on a Rascally Manager 


WHEN MARK BAILEY 


tter of in trod ictiion to 


presente 2 
Manage 


his eS 
Mel, one can only fuess who was 
the more surprised: Melvor, when he 


ind that the head office had sent him 
wnother ereenhorn, after assuring him 
that he might expect an experienced 
man, or Mark, when lis new 
stituted a metaphorical kick for a wel 
ind, and imparted the cheer 
iformation that the least bit of 
bungling. which a beginner in any line 
‘an not well avoid, would result in in- 
stint dismissal. 
‘I’m tired of conducting a school for 
this branch.” Melvor’s 
voice came floatin'® to me over the thin 
phstition that separated his oflice from 
ller’s cage. “T suppose Ill have 
: trial; but remember you ve 
at almighty quick, 
ung man, or back you go. 
‘O Dave!” . called to me, 
Mr. Bailey his duties. 
Nothing like getting off to a good 
start, is there?” grinned our new re 
shilosoplii ally, as he commenced 


entries in the supplementary 


boss sub- 


heg inners al 


the te 
tG @ive vou % 


rot to make 


“show 


r speeds ub 
i Cy) { l bhil 

I]y t the 
t ( | \ 
i VV ¢ ( ) = eeu 
) 

( 1 of ihe ( 

i Ul { ( 

i ~ ~ ( | 

) ( Lit hi | 

CrkKs sure ( ss 

l j Ih) was 1n I 

- * SV, hae i 

es wer Be os Sree 

1 OX] s of the st sanguine 
Limost anv on With a hi ent ed Ad ilars 
and a bit of caution, by « oper itl 5 on a 
ist payment margin, could aie ble or 
treble his money in a few oli and 
ilmost every one that could g rarner sul- 


ient shekels to make a start was do- 
ing it, too. A few months later, when 
ne hungry horde of wild-eved wildeat- 
ters descended on the citv, turning good 
into bad subdivisions and the 
boom into a boomerat °, many of these 
formerly speculators were 
usV picking but that is another Story. 

As I say, we were pretty busy, but 
hat did not prevent our sizing up the 


Paris 


successt 


new clerk. 


“Bet you the ice-cream that freak 


lon’t last the week out.” 
The ledger-keeper reckless 


was that 


By JACK HOLDEN 





Editor’s Note.—The following short 

a Canadian author portrays 

he | k cle i little different light 
‘ } hewspa] gossip has 
painted him. Jn this case the manager 
ved amd the financial press at 

he s ft the affa announce 
that he has left for the South in search 





The scene is laid in West 
real estate | 
1 las beer arried On more |] 
widely than wisely, even by bankers. 


ern Canada, where, possibly, 








he would bet two bits or an ice cream on 
almost anything. 

“You're on,” I rephed. 

The latest addition to the staff was 
hardly il rea! brat if is ho exagvvera- 
tion to sav that. in appearance, he was 
a radical departure from the usual tv pe 
of mild-mannered young gentleman 
that takes up banking for a career, [his 
hands, which reminded one of smoked 
hams, indicated experience with 
and his long. 
nd prominent 


more 
\ la rOrK thah a pen, 


} ed bce a 


nose. with the skin peeling off the ti 
~ W 1 1) <LI Lng I Lie lip, 
! to Weaken the lmpressto 
, . 1] 
t | sa re O Gd farm hand. [lis 
| | ? { ( } <] e ) 
} } ) } 
iN ( ect Ty) ad ent 
1 } 
=] =H LV -ed the ta hat 
Q = es eC?! 


KK 0 ( 
i¢ | ifs] disrespecttu 
nT ( I'd hardly 
speak to | e he spoke to me, and 
ere not for 1 er being so set 
n | g me work i I’d have 
d him where to head in. vou bet.” 
evidently, Melvor reciproeated — his 


standing that 
work in a surprisingly 


Mark did his 


fliciel t mnanner, the mahager Was al- 
iVs readv to growl, 
“Young man,” I heard him repri- 


Mark one day, ‘no matter how 
you might at least try 

act like a gentleman. You needn’t 
tear around the bank like a mad dog. 

It was Mark’s high-pressure way of 
doing things that enabled him to turn 
out more work in less time than any of 
his predecessors ; but that fact seemed 
lost on Melvor, whose antipathy toward 
Mark was not lessening so any one could 
notice it. 


ird it comes, 


Melvor, who had never been what 
vou might call a vood fellow with the 
hovs, had been indulging an unusual 


grouch, which seemed to deepen day by 
day, till he was acting like a bear with 
hide-full of buckshot. Later, we were 
to learn that there was a reason—a ver) 


yoo one. 


liowever, in spite of an unappreci: 
tive boss, it looked as though Mark 


would stick. The ledger keeper had 
paid his ice-cream wager, and we wer 
heginning to consider Mark a fixture. 
Then, something happened. 

Mark had gone to the clearing-house 
ccompanied by our aged messenger as 
ouard, to feteh some forty thousand dol- 
ia irs due us that day. Ilappening to 
glance out the window about half an 
hour later, I noticed a big commotion 
up the street. People were hurrying 


from all directions. A ery of “lynch 
em” sounded once or twice 
Suddenly, the front door burst oper 


ind in staggered the messenger—old 
Jock Robinson, who boasted a 
ff twenty years in the bank’s employ 
od keeled over as he reached his des 

ition, and one picked hin 
up, he was mumbling: * ‘Tob bed! Rob 
bed! The V got the sali ‘hel.’ ‘i h 1en he 
lapsed into unconsciou Some one 


lumped for the lf lephone and called uy 


recora 


us some 


sness. 


he hospital and the police station. Old 
Jock was bleeding profusely from a long 
coed ibrasion of the skin along his 
orehead. We water and bathed his 
ce, and, all the while, Melvor stood 
here, cursing, not loudly so eustomers 


d hear, but luridly, savagely, and 


pressively, with a wealth of invective 
se » boss might have envied 

, nior clerks in general, and 
onsien \ ones particularly to the 
ethermost recesses of the infernal re- 
! In the idd of his nessnaesar Se 


ie Tl 
Opel ed 
appeared, 


the doo and the object of his 
wrath 

\ police tian on each side supported 
Mark. blood-soaked handkerchief en 
circled his head. and from it oozed : 
tiny red rivulet that eg cled down 
ilongside his long nose and drop ped il 
little red splashes to his shirt- front. [His 
clothes were torn and _ covered with 
mud: his face resembled a prize-fight- 
er’s in the last round. But he had the 

tchel. 

“Count it, please,” he said. “ | 
think wi all there.’ 

It wi 

\fter M: “ had been put in a cab and 
sent to his boarding-house, his injury 
eing painful, but not serious, one of 
the policemen vave his version of the 
iffair. 

“Some 


nervy kid, that,” he said. 


“The thieves knocked him and his com- 
panion down and beat it for their auto 
with the satchel. The lad bounced up 
like a rubber ball. Lord only knows 
how he got his hands on the satchel be- 
fore they reached their machine, but 
he did. They had a beautiful little mix- 
up on the sidewalk. Some passers-by 
joined in, and I got there pretty quick, 
ind we nabbed the thieves, although 
the machine got away.” 

From all accounts, Mark had dis- 
played more than ordinary nerve and 
resourcefulness; but Melvor did not 
want him—never had wanted him— 
and now that he had a good chance to 
get rid of him, he had no intention of 
letting it slip. 

“You should have chained the sat 
chel to your wrist,” he was good enoug! 
to explain, when Mark asked the reason 
for his discharge. 

In vain, Mark protested that he had 
never been told to do any such thing 
the bank did not require his services 
ifter the end of the month. 

It was the night of December twenty 
eighth. For some time, I had beer 
working, in my spare moments, on the 
vearly statement. and, that night, I 
hoped to finish the job. Assisting mx 
was Mark Bailey: not because he had 
to. but by way of repaying little kind 
The manager was In his office 

an unusual oecurrence. It was about 
eleven o’clock, perhaps a little later. | 
had taken most of the cash from the 
vault to check it. and it was spread out 
ill over the desk inside the cage, the 
bundles containing up to a thousand 
lollars each. The manager had just 
entered the cage. 

Suddenly, without warning, the com- 
mand “Tlands up!” rang out. 

A short, squat figure, masked and 
‘lad in a yellow slicker, stood at the 
open eage, a small cannon in one hand, 
and an open sack in the other. I re- 
membered that a pistol reposed in my 
drawer, but the thought brought little 
comfort. Up went my hands, and Me- 
Ivor’s and Mark’s too. 

“You, there!” the bandit command 
ed, tossing the sack to Mark, “dump 
those bundles in before I count ten, or 
out goes vour light!” 

He commenced counting, ‘“one—two 

three—four Mark had the 
bundles in the sack before he reached 
“tive.” He advanced to hand it to the 
burglar—then a loud explosion shat- 
tered the tense atmosphere, and Mark 
and the bandit were struggling on the 
foor. Over and over, they rolled, 
fighting like devils, first one on top, 
then another. Mark grasped the man’s 
pistol hand, straining everv ounce of 
him to keep the muzzle pointed in the 
other direction. Stools were overturn- 
ed, the adding-machine toppled over 
with a crash, piles of coins rattled and 
jingled as they rolled in every direc- 


nesses, 
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tion. Grasping a stool, I awaited an 
opening, and swung it on the burglar’s 
skull. He went limp as a dishrag and 
we bound him tightly, hand and foot. 

When I started for the ‘phone to 
notify the police, Melvor stopped me. 

“Tt hurts a bank to have these things 
get out,” he said. “I'll just take care of 
this fellow myself.” 

“You don’t mean to say you'll let 
him go!” I exclaimed. 

“No, no—nothing like that. Just 
leave it to me, though, and don’t ever 
say a word about it. Understand that? 
Not a word to a living soul.” 

“You, Bailey,” he said, turning to 
Mark, “vou did a plucky thing. We 
won't say anything more about you 
leaving at the end of the month. Keep 
vour job, but remember, not a word 
ibout this affair to any one. If it ever 
gets out, I'l] fire both of you instantly.” 

We gathered up the bundles of cur 
reney and the seattered coins, put them 
in the vault, and left the bank. Me 
Ivor had unbound the burglar’s feet 
and had him in his private office, with 
the door closed. 

\t the corner, where we separated, 
Mark vyave voice to his thoughts 

“There's something at the bottom of 
ill that, and I’m voing to get to the hot- 
tom of it, too.” 


The next morning I arrived at the 
bank early. Mark was chere ahead of 
me 

“T’ve got a hunch.” he 
“Come into the vault.’ 

A few minutes later he slipped ove 
to the elegraph othice. That night, the 
bank Inspectol arrived, a week 


whispered. 


| etore 


he was expected. We met him at the 
train and took him up to my room 

‘Ll figured that Melvor could have 
nly one reason for keeping the 
tempted robbery quiet,” said Mark, 


“and that was that he Was In on the ob 
himself. We examined the 
eurrenev this morning, and, as I ex- 
pected, two of them were made of news 
paper, cut the size of bills. Melvor 
hired that man to rob the bank!” 

Mark was right. It developed th 
Melvor had been speculating with the 
hbank’s money on a sure-thing rea 
estate proposition that missed fire: but 
the story never got out 

The next week’s issue of The in inh 
cial Post contained the following 
“Owing te the illness of his wife, II. €C 
Melvor. Manager of the Security Bank 
has been forced to sever his connect 
vith that institution. 


1] f 
Dbundies of 


iv tor Califon a. [lis I ! 
keenly fe It, is he Was one of o1 
promising young tinanclers 


Melancholy in Ireland is Passing Away 


hanged sight too much mela 
We Nave a 


savs the Irish 


There’s a 
Ci oly in Ireland. vendetta 
against the 
Homestead. melan 
choly poets and writers, their souls s ipping 
on the tales of all the defeats of 
telling us that the Irish doomed 
‘*They went forth to the battie; but 
they always fell.’’ Utterly unaware they 
of the truth, for it is a truth, that the man 
who perishes for a good eause has 
wonderful victory for his spirit 
hody. He flung off the 
fear and comfort and custom, and puddings 
and profits and prizes appear the little 
mean things they are. The co-operative 
movement is an alliance of Irish agrieultur- 
ists to tackle this tough proposition of na 
ture. What’s the pointing out te 
us that there are backward and decayed 
country districts in Ireland, the best 
of the youth emigrated, with old and half 
witted people and ricketty children as the 


vloomy ones, 


Ireland has a tribe of 
their race, 
were a 
race. 


won a 
over his 


has shackles of 


use ol 


wit} 
Wiill 


main population in these agricultural 
slums. Why quote this to us. We are well 
aware of them. Did we not write about 
them? Did we not say that these places 
were in the distant and desert verge of 
t] ines remote trom eéivilization and that the 
arts of life did not exist there? But it is 


these things whieh have spurred on ¢o 
operators in Treland to put up a fight for 
the good, ancient life of the farme The 


verv diffieulties before us make us more 
We have scored , Ou 
We have met the mandarins. the 


dete rmined. 


fiehts. 


olitical middlemen, and the agricultural 
ddlemer preliminary skirmishes, an 
! yhodv ean sav we have got the worst of 


e serap We are puttu 
the bu 


one n istry, 
tter industry, in 
bacteria, are 


We slay these 


a position where 1ts 


worst enemy, the less and less 


able to infeet bacteria 1 


pasteurisers, and the butter whi was 
fresh on Tuesday morning and uneatable on 
sat irday night is less and less marketed 
We will tackle all the other propositions u 
due eourse. We will banish the loneliness 
and unsocial character of country lite by 
village halls, concerts. and dances. We wil 
teach people how to feed themselves and 


their el} ildren properly. We will eke out 
the meal of potatoes and ecabbages wit! 
peas and beans and onions, parsnips, eat 
rots, with good vegetable soups. We wi 
eonvinee the woman of the house that the 
first use to put her eggs and poultry and 
milk to is To feed her own @! 7 lrer We 
will teach them how to eure their own ba 
con, and all over Treland this wor Saiy 
nninge. When eo-operation and. seience 
and domestic economy has done its wrk the 
Irish farmer wit a tew acres of s ow 
will know that ( a n tie le 
ot a ereature l] ( \ " 
met! nd re I proe 1] 

s family. He will know that 
anee 1 ( operat n wit ¢ 
( el rm \ ( on T 1] 
\ ( { all I one ene t 
N , oO \ W | ‘ er 1 wry i V i 
S t ( ite aiftic Ities ] el 

nad live appilv ever atterw 1 

~~ at ee ee 
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The Alchemy of a Cheerful Mind 


The World is Better for the Man Who Makes People Laugh 


“A REAL power of life lies In smiles. 
Smiles are the only potentials known 
that move things whether they bate na 


ymove or hot 

“What is an optimist?” asked a farm 
ers bov, 

‘Well, John,” replied his father, 
vou know IL can’t e1Vve ve the die- 
lionary meanin’ of that word any 


moren | can of a great many others. 

But Ive got a kind of an idea what it 
Probably you don't remembet 
vour Unele Henry - but J euess if there 
Was ever an optimist, he was one. Things 
Was always coming out right with Hen- 
ry, and especially anything hard that 
he had to do: it) wasn’t 
hard ‘twas Jest sort of solid-pleasant. 


1ieahis. 


a-20ln to be 
Take hoein’ corn, now. If anything 
ever tuckered me out, twas hoein’ corn 
in the hot sun. But in the field, ‘long 
about the time I begun to lag back a 
ittle, Hlenry he'd look up an’ say: 

‘ood, Jim! When we get these 
two rows hoed, an’ eighteen more, the 
piece ‘Il be half done.” An’ he'd say it in 
kind of a cheerful way that I 
couldnt ‘a’ ben any more tickled if the 
prece had been all done—an’ the rest 
would go heht enough. 

“But the worst thing we had to do 
hoein’ corn Was a plenie to it—was pick 
in’ stones. There was no end to that 
on our old farm, if we wanted to raise 
anything. When we wa’n’t hurried and 
pressed with somethin’ else, there was 
always pickin’ stones to do: an’ there 
waht aplowin’ but what brought up a 
fresh crop, an’ seems as if the pickin’ 
had all to be done over again. 

“Well, von’'d ‘a’ thought. to hear 
Henry, that there wa'n’t anv fun in the 
world like pickin’ stones. Ile looked at 
it in a different way from anybody | 
ever see. Once, when the corn was al 
hoed, and the grass wa'n’t fit to cut 
vet. an’ Td got all laid out to go 


such il 


By DR. O. 8. MARDEN 





isditor’s Note. The business man of 


Cunada has come to look upon certain 
days in Julv and August 
vacation time. The str 


as his rightful 
nuous fight for 
the mastery of detail and dollars saps 
liable to slightly 


| 

; } 
With a quiet fish | 
| 


the vitality and is 
twist the di 


and a 


sposition, 
forest meditation, the renews 

life needs little reminding of the valu 
of a cheerful mind. Since nearly every 
person at this time of the year will 


have noticed the value of vigorous 
energy, this contribution by Dr. Orison 
Swett 

will be particularly welcome. There 


are very Ttew people who will not bene 
fit bv a seeond 


reading. 





Marden, late editor of Suecess, 





keepin’ emo“ That somehow didi t 
~trike my faney, but we'd had play im 
stead of work, any Waly, aun’ a g 


PTent Lot 
of stones had heen rooted out ol that 
field, 


“And, as | said before, I ean’t give 
ve any dictionary definition of optim 
ism; but if vour Unele Ilenry wasn’t an 
optimist, 1 don’t know what one is.” 

An optimistre mind is a sort of a 
prism which b THYS the rainbow eolors 
out of things which are invisible to the 
pt S871 ist. 

The prism does not make the colors 
in the spectrum. They are everywhere 
in the hieht before our eves. Our hieht 
is made up of all the different colors of 
the rainbow. The prism merely separ- 
ates them and makes them visible te 
the eve. 

very man should have an optimistic 
lens which ean distinguish the uncom- 
mon in the common, which can detect 
all the beauties there are in his environ 
ment. 


It is wicked to go about among one’s 
fellow men with a face which indicates 
that life has been a disappointment to 
vou instead of a glorious joy. 

What a pitiable thing to see people 
vo through life peddling vinegar, rad- 
inating bitterness, finding fault, and see- 
ing only the ugly; worrying, fretting, 
evmieal, and pe ssimiistie! Some people 
have a genius for seeing only the crook 
ed, the evil and disagreeable. Pessimism 
is always a destrover, hever a producer. 

We need more yoy pe ddlers, and sun- 
shine make rs, more people who refuse lo 
see the ugly, the bitter and the crooked : 
who see the world of | eCauuly and periec- 
tion which God has made, and not the 
world whieh sin and diseord and dis- 
made. We need people who 
see the man and woman whom God has 
made—pure, clean, sane, healthy—and 
not the ugly, diseased, discordant dwarf, 
the burlesque of man, which wrong 
thinking wrong living and sin have 
made. 

Oh, what riches live in a sunny soul! 


ease have 


Take jov with joy; cling to her, no 
matter where you go or what you do. 
It is your lubricating oil which would 
prevent the jars, the discords, and shut 
out the sorrows of life. What a heritage 
is a smiling face—to be able to fling 
out sunshine everywhere one goes, to 
scatter the shadows and to lighten sor- 
rowing hearts; to have the power to send 
cheer Into despairing souls through a 
sunny and radiating disposition ! 

The ability to radiate sunshine is a 
greater power than beauty or wealth. 
If you would do the maximum of which 
vou are capable, keep the mind filled 
with sunshine, with beauty and truth, 
with cheerful, uplifting thoughts. Bury 
evervthing that makes you unhappy 
and discordant, everything that 
cramps vour freedom, that worries 





fishin’. and father he up and set us 
to pickin’ stones up on the west 
piece, an’ [T was about ready to ery, 
Henry, he savs 
“Come on, Jim, I 
there’s lots of 
* An’ what 


know where 
nuggets.” 
do vou spose, now? 
That body had a kind of a game 
that that there field was what he 
called a plasser mining field; and 
he got me into it. and IT could ‘a’ 
sworn IT was in California all day, 
we had such a eood time. 

ise Only,’ savs Henry, after we'd 
vot through the dav’s work, * the 
way vou get rich with these nuggets 4 
get rid of instead of 


Is lo em, 


man who is cheerful 
stubborn mule is made of the right kind of metal. 





with a balky horse or 


vou, before it buries you.” 

Probably many readers of this 
hook have heard of “ Smiling Joe.” 
the optimistic little cripple at the 
Sea Breeze IHlome on Long Island. 
Ile was kept <trapped to a board 
during four vears of his life on 
account of severe spinal trouble, 
Yet he was the happiest child) in 
the hospital, and, in spite of being 
strapped to his cruel hoard all these 
vears, radiated more sunshine than 
anvbody else in the home. 

The test of character is one’s 
ability to remain cheerful, serene, 
a hopeful, even under fire. It is easy 
to be bright and optimistic when 


= 


I= 


e 


one enjoys robust health and is pros- 
perous, but it requires heroic qualities 
to be so when poor health mocks am- 
bition, and we are surrounded by dis- 
heartening conditions. 

We want cheerful men and women, 
with more hopefulness and laughter. 
We have enough long and sour faces, 
enough of chilling looks and exclusive 
manners. Cheerfulness is one of the 
great miracle workers of the world. It 
reinforces the whole man, doubles and 
trebles his power and gives a new mean- 
ing to life. No man has failed until 
he has lost his cheerfulness, his optiniis- 
tic outlook upon life. Give me the man 
who, like Emerson, believes there is a 
remedy for every wrong, a satisfaction 
for every longing soul; the man who 
believes the best of everybody, and who 
sees beauty and loveliness where others 
see ugliness and disgust. Give hie the 
man who believes that there is a great 
unde rlying, hene fice nt principl run- 
ning through the world, a current run- 
ning heavenward; who believes that 
there is a great beneficent cause which 
brings things out infinitely better than 
we can plan them ourselves; who does 
not trv to regulate the universe, but 
simply trusts this great divine principle. 
Give me the man who believes in the 
ultimate triumph of truth over error, of 
harmony over discord, of love over hate, 
of purity over vice, of light over dark- 
ness, of life over death. Such men are 
the true nation builders. 


TRUE CULTURE, 


The man who has learned to sur- 
round himself with an atmosphere of 
peace and harmony, no matter what 
discord and darkness are in his environ- 
ment, is the man who has learned the 
last lesson of culture. 

And, after all, this peace and serenity 
must come by controlling the thought 
and by knowing that only the real, the 
good, is true, because God made it, and 
that everything else is false because Ile 
did not make it. 

When we learn that discord, disease. 
and all that worries and frets and makes 
us anxious are only the absence of har- 
mony, and that they are not realities of 
being, that God never made them, and 
hence they must be false, then we shall 
learn the secret of real harmonious liv- 
ing, we shall learn the secret of scienti- 
fic living. Then we can throw the best 
of ourselves into the most unfortunate 
environment, we can thing out the fra- 
grance and beauty of serene and bal- 
anced lives, even in the most discordant 
surroundings. Think the good; drive 
away evil; keep the mind so filled with 
the good, the beautiful and the true, 
that the opposites will find no affinity 
there. If there is no neusic In me, no 
aflinity for justice, for the good, the 
beautiful and the true, then I may not 
appreciate them in my fife. If there is 
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\ happy human face—carries a message none 
can refuse. 


no Emerson in me, thea his works will 
not find a response in my soul. If there 
is no love of the beautiful in my soul, 


then I shall meet no beauty anywhere 


in the world. 

When we learn that there is enough 
divinity in us to conquer all the inhar 
mony, to swallow all the discord that 
would mar the great divine symphony. 
then we shall be living to some pur- 
pose, This knowledge is the mage 














A good natured man is not afraid to en- 
joy the bounties of nature and talk about 
them. 


which will transform the hovel into a 
palace, 

Deacon Brown was always noted for 
expressing his gratitude in the prayer 
meetings, for some special blessing, even 
though all sorts of misfortunes and hard 
luck had followed him all his life, and 
he had lost everything he had ever had 

every member of his family, his 
home, his property, his health 


SCATTERING FLOWER SEEKS 


Ilis friends wondered what he could 
find to be grateful for. Tle seemed just 
is cheerful and optimistic as ever, 
“Waal.” he said. “even if I’ve lost every- 
thing in the world, Um still thanking 
the Lord Tve two teeth left and one oy 
posite tother.” 

\ man traveling in the West on a 
crowded train sat in) the seat with au 
old lady, who every little while would 
take a bottle from her satchel, hold it 
out of the window and shake something 
out of it which looked like salt The 
man finally asked her what she was di 
ing this for, “Oh.” she said, “these are 
flower seeds. I have made Ita rule for 
many vears when traveling to scatter 
seeds 1 the railroad tracks. especially 
in crossing the desert und lk Unattrae 
tive parts of the country. Do vou see 
those beautiful flowers beside the track? 
Well, they came from seed whi h | Cul 
tered along this same road many vears 
ago.” 

*TLopefulness laughter and cheer!” 
some one writes. “Seatter them 
wherever you go like roses on your path. 
(rive the m in place of grudges and throu 
them out instead of hints. Exchange 
them for insinuations and substitute 
them for complaints. Take them to 
vour shopmates in the morning and 
bring them back to your loved ones 
at noon. Bestow them in the oflice 
and send them in the mail, Carry them 
to the sick and leave them with the un- 
consoled. Everywhere and always, with 
vour Christian geniality, warm up. the 
cold streets and hearthstones of the 
world.” 


Cheerfulness amid dark and gloou \ 
surroundings is like the glow of sun 
light irradiating the murkiness of the 
dav. The intluence of a cheerful spirl 
cannot be estimated. It takes only a 
drop of oil to stop a screech ng axle or 
hinge. So a little bit of sunshine seat 
ters shadows. Sunlight has an inspirit- 
ing effect, a beneficent influence; it is 
favorable to health: it makes all nature 
rejoice, and it warms the soul of man. 
So a cheerful face lightens other hearts, 
elves strength to other lives, and im 
parts courage to face difficulties that 
may frown before one. Some one has 
said, “A happy human face—it is the 
vift that may be made by poor or rich, 
hy old or young. It is the gift to which 
all are entitled, with which all are pleas 
ed. It is written in a language all can 
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read, and carries a message none can re-mal picture on your wall, and do not 


isc. 
‘T just like to let her in at the door,” 
sald an Irish servant of a lady caller. 
The very face of her does one good, 
sure,” 
How gla 
! 


ny souls! 


1 we all are to welcome sun- 
We are never too busy to see 
There is nothing we welcome so 
mitch as sunshine. 
The cheerful heart makes its own 
the sky.” 

We all know how the very landscape 
-eemis to laugh with us when we rejoice, 
eems to exult with us when we are vlad, 
ind the very sun and the flowers seem 
our joy. But when we are 
and blue all nature takes 
mi the same expression, and while, of 
ourse, there is no real change in nat- 
us this apparent change is 


hem. 


“ott 
reilect 


| } 
Ine ancholy 


ire, yet to 
tremendous 

When we powel 
what hideous images arise in the mind! 
low soon the imagination 
morbid! The mind infested 
vith doubts and feaers, and hallucina- 
ions when its activity ceases, W hen 
ie purpose is gone, disorder comes in: 
Vhen Jo, 


' - 
iose the to simile, 


bece mes 


becomes 


foes out, melancho] a enters, 


SERIOUS-FACED PEOPLE, 


lf there is anything we need in this 
too serious civilization of ours, it is men 
and women who smile always. It costs 
hoe more to wear a smile than to go 
about with a thunder-cloud expression, 
and what a difference it will] make to 
vou and every body who sees you! 
verybody we meet is helped or hinder- 
ed by What we radiate. It makes all] 
the difference in the world whether we 
vo about With a smiling face or wearing 
i frown. A smile in the heart not onl 
changes the expression but it changes 
the whole hature which. us we ‘ieee 
takes on the color of our moods, 

The has when long 
faced, too sober, too serious people shall 
dominate the world. Melancholy so] 
CTHMALS used to be regarded aus a s1en of 
“pirituality, but if is how looked Upon 
~ {he Imprint of a morbid mind. There 

» religion in it. True religion is full 
al hope, sunshine, optimism and cheer- 
fulness, It is Joyous and glad and 
beautiful, There is no Christianity in 
he ugly, the dis ordant. the The 
religion which Christ taught was bright, 
cheerful, and beautiful. The sunshine. 
the “lilies of the field.” the “birds of 
the air,” the hills. the valleys, the trees, 
the mountains, the brooks—all things 
beautiful—were in His teaching. There 
was no cold, dry theology in it. It was 
Just happy Christianity ! 

Refuse to be 
(ret our mind off 


Uline Pone by 


sad. 


gloomy. Cheer up! 
vour troubles. Do 
not think of them. Think of the bright 
things in life. Think gratefully of the 
good things you have, and be cheerful. 

Emerson says, “Do not hang a dis- 


deal with sables and glooms in your con- 
versation.” 

If you carry about a gloomy face, you 
advertise the fact that hope has died out 
of you; that life has been a disappoint- 
ment to you. Adopt the sun dial’s mot- 
to: “I record none but hours of sun- 
shine.” 

What else in life is more valuable 
than the art of forgetting, of burying, 
covering up the disagreeable, everything 
that has caused us pain and hindered 
our progress” 

The person who has this art is large- 
ly independent of his immediate sur- 
roundings. He can be happy without 
money. Ile can be happy in good times 
or in hard time. He can rejoice when 
others are mourning, have a good time 
when others are in the “blues.” 

Man was not made to express discord, 
but harmony: to express beauty, truth, 
love and happiness; wholeness, not half- 
ness; completeness, not incompleteness. 

The mental temple was not given us 
for the storing of things that distress 
us. It was intended for the abode of 
the gods, for the treasuring of high 
purposes, grand aims, noble aspirations. 

It does not take very tong to learn 
that the good excludes the bad; that 
the higher always shuts out the lower; 
that the greater motive, the grander af- 
fection, excludes the lesser, the lower. 
The good is more than a match for the 
bad. 

“Above all else, I love a courageous 
gayety——one that can accomplish great 
deeds with smiles and song; that gayety 
of the soldier who makes the best of 
everything, seasons his thin porridge 
with a joke, laughs over his primitive 
bed, the inclemenecy of the seasons, and 
hums the tunes of his native country 
while firing his gun.” 

What a marvelous gift to have that 
mental alchemy which makes even pov- 
ertv seem atractive, which the 
ludicrous side of misfortune! 

A business woman thus tells of an 
interesting experiment she made: 

“T started out to mv work one morn 
ing, determined to try the power of 
cheerful thinking (I had been moody, 
sullen, and discouraged long enough). 
I said to myself: “I have often observed 
that a happy state of mind has a won- 
derful effect upon my physical make- 
up, so I will try its effect upon others, 
and see if my right thinking ean be 
brought to act upon them.” You see I 
was curious. 

“As I walked along, more and more 
resolved on my purpose, and persisting 
that I was happy, that the world was 
treating me well, I was surprised to 
find myself lifted up, as it were: my 
carriage became more erect, my step 
lighter, and I had the sensation of tread- 
ing on air, Uneonsciously, I was smil- 
ing, for | caught myself in the act 


sees 


once or twice. I looked into the faces 
of the women I passed and there saw so 
much trouble and anxiety, discontent, 
even to peevishness, that my heart went 
out to them, and I wished I could 
impart to them a wee bit of the sunshine 
I felt pervading me. 

“Arriving at the office, I greeted the 
bookkeeper with some passing remark, 
that for the life of me I could not 
have made under different conditions; 
I am not naturally witty : it immediate- 
ly put us on a pleasant footing for the 
day: she had caught the reflection. The 
president of the company, by whom I 
was employed, was a very busy man 
and much worried over his affairs, and 
at some remark that he made about my 
work I would ordinarily have felt quite 
hurt (being too sensitive by nature and 
education); but this day I had deter- 
mined nothing should mar its bright 
<0 replied to him cheerfully. His 
cleared, and there was another 
pleasant footing established, and _ 80 
throughout the day | went, allowing 
no cloud to spoil its beauty for me or 
others about me. At the kind home 
where I was staying the same course 
was pursued, and, where before I had 
felt estrangement and want of sympathy 
I found congeniality and warm friend- 
ship. People will meet you halfway, 1 
vou will take the trouble to go that far. 
' “So, my sisters, if you, think the 
world is not treating you kindly, don t 
delav a day, but say to yourselves: IT am 
voing to keep young 1m spite of the 
cray hairs; even if things do not al 
ways come my Way I am going to live 
for others, and shed sunshine across the 
pathway of all I meet.” You will find 
happiness springing up like flowers 
around vou, will never want for friends 
or companionship, and above all the 
peace of God will rest upon your soul. 

Some people have a faculty for touch- 
‘neo the wrong keys; from the finest 1n- 
ztrument they extract only discord 
sound the note of pessimism 


hess. 


hrow 


They | 
evervwhere. All their songs are Il a 

. . . en } 7 ‘ 
minor key. Evervthing 1s Jooking 
down The shadows predominate In 


all their pictures. There is nothing 
bright, cheerful, or beautiful about 
them. Their outlook is always gloomy ; 
times are always hard and money tight. 
Evervthing in them seems to be con- 
tracting: nothing expanding or grow 
ing or widening in their lives 

There is no habit which will give 
more satisfaction, that will enrich vou 
more than this of doing a good turn for 
others at every opportunity. If vou 
cannot give material help, if you have 
no money to give, you can always help 
by a cheerful spirit, by cordial words of 
sympathy, kindness, and encourage- 
ment. There are more hearts hungering 
for love and smpathy and cheer than 
for money, and these you can always 


qir é. 
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David Pottinger and the I.C.R. 


A Railway Man Who Gave Fifty Years to the Service of the People 


“Sil! PERHAPS we are forgotten!” 
It was the ejaculation of David Pottin- 
ger, former general manager of the In- 
iercolonial Railway, now superannuat- 
ed. and one of the makers of that 
isxet of the people of Canada, which has 
cost at least $80,000,000, stretches from 
Svdney to Montreal, and taps nearly all 
the strategic traflic points in the inter- 
vening territory. 

It is exactly half a century since Day- 
id Pottinger went to Halifax from Pic- 
tou to enter the service of the Nova 
Scotia Railway, and he was fated to 
grow up, spend his life and succeed in 
the great transportation industry of that 
part of the country. The lad’s destiny 
was to rise to one of the highest positions 
in the railway world of Canada. 

The occasion of the remark attributed 
to Mr. Pottinger was a day two or three 
vears ago, when he met one of the men, 
now all too few, who joined the govern- 
ment railway with him in the first de- 
cade of that far-off period of fifty years 
since. 

‘Not many of us left now,” said his 
veteran friend in the service of the 
L.C.R., he also a man who had left his 
mark for good on the cailway—‘‘Not 
many of us left.” 

“Sh! perhaps we are forgotten,” was 
the response of the canny Pictou Scots- 
man. 

David Pottinger fifty vears ago was a 
sturdy youth, clear-eyed, with strong 
frame, good head, unafraid of work, 
and ambitious. He went to Halifax to 
enter the railway freight oflice in 1865, 
when the road was still a-building, and 
the line from Halifax open only to 
Truro and Windsor. It was a govern- 
ment road—the old Nova Scotia rail- 
way——with the late Ilon. James McDon- 
ild, afterwards chief justice, chief com- 
missioner of railways. In the little 
freight office of Halifax, the primitive 
station in the section now called Rich- 
mond, Pottinger first went to work and 
started his career. Doubtless those early 
days were happy for the future general 
manager of government railways—vis- 
ions of the future, hard work, study and 
social life constituting the ensemble. 

The qualities that make for future 
success were much in evidence in Pot- 
tinger, the young Pictou clerk in the 
freight office. He was fair and just. 
loyal to the interests of the railway and 
true to his fellows. He early had a dis- 
eriminating knowledge of human nat- 
lure, possessed good judgment, was hard- 
working and faithful. These qualities 
developed as he grew older in the serv- 


By W. R. McCURDY 








Editor’s Note——This sketeh will 
serve the purpose of bringing to the at 
tention of the younger Canadians a man 
who has given, as the title indicates, 
over half a century to the service of 
the pe yple. He is now in retirement. 
During this half a century the import 
ance of the office of a general manager 
of a railway, as well as the higher 
standards of living of late years is well 
marked by the differences in the salar- 
ies paid. While Mr. Pottinger never 
enjoyed a salary of over $7,000 a year, 
the services of the present general 
manager of the I.C.R. are rated at some- 
thing like $20,000 a vear 


























Mr. David Pottinger as he is to-day. 


Ice. lle was preeminently a careful 
boy, conscientious and thorough—rich 
in those qualities that afterwards dis- 
tinguished him as a man and a general 
manager of a railway company. 

For eight years Pottinger worked in 
the freight department in that little 
wooden station house. He was now 25 
vears old. Promotion justly earned by 
diligence and ability came in 1571 
when Pottinger was made cashier of 
the road—still the Nova Scotia Rail- 
way. In 1872 this railway was con 
solidated with the old European and 
North-American Railway in New Bruns 
wick ,and the eashiership that he had 
held in Nova Scotia was abolished. The 
road had now become the Intercolonial 
Railway of Canada, with head offices 
at Moncton. In the meantime he had 
heen stationmaster at Halifax 

Two years later the next step upward 
was taken, when Pottinger was appoint- 
ed general storekeeper and purchasing 
agent of the Intercolonial with head- 
quarters at Moncton. Five years in that 
post qualified the young man once more 
to move upwards, and in 1879, the In- 
tercolonial having opened the Riviere 
du Loup, he was appointed general su 
perintendent. After twelve busy vears 
at this responsible post when Colling- 
wood Schrieber was deputy Minister of 
Railways, he was appointed general- 
manager of all government railways. 

Pottinger had learned the Inter- 
colonial well—he knew the road in 
every department. He had grown up 
with the system and not only was in 
close touch with the railway from be 
ginning to end, but was familiar with 
every industry on its lines and under- 
~tood its requirements. He did not have 
an absolutely free hand, no man in those 
days could, but still Pottinger, in a 
large sense, personitied the Intereolon- 
ial. He was “the middle and both ends 
of it.” 

Four years ago an important change 
was effected in the control of “the peo- 
ple’s road.” In 1909 the office of the 
general manager was abolished and the 
“government railways managing board” 
was established. Of this board Mr. Pot- 
tinger was made a member and the next 
vear he became vice-chairman, receiv 
ing $1,000 more salary than the sum 
paid to the next highest member. Thus 
was his knowledge, experience and judg- 
ment acknowledged by the late govern 
ment. Five years previously Mr. Pot 
tinger had been honored with the rank 
of Companion of the Imperial Service 
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inals in 1868, 


Pottinger on 


fax railway tern 


for 


Order, and no Canadian ever gave more 
real service for the distinction. 


Now 


entrance bit 


fifty vears after Mr. Pottinger’s 
the railway the 
orthodox, modern form of government 
for a railway is returned to and F. P. 
Gutelius is appointed general manager. 
Mr. Pottinger, the chief maker of the 
LCR. is honorably superannuated. Al 
though about 67 vears old, this railwav 
veteran is straight and strong, 
jovs that optimistic spirit: that accom- 
panies a healthy body and a sound 
maine. 


Service, 


and en- 


Mr. Pottinger’s superannuation allow 
ance is S4900 a vear, the sum his period 
of service entitles him to, and it need 
not be surprising if there should be 
found to be some little feeling border- 
‘} that retirement 
on the ordinary superannuation after 
hat never vielded more than 
S7 O00 a vear, while 20.000 is his sue- 
Mr. Pottinger is said 
to have accumulated no fortune during 
his fiftv vears on the railway. 


meg on chagrin cones 


service | 


cessor s sil ay. 


lor forty live vears of his career on 
the Intercolonial Mr. Pottinger was a 
bachelor. About five vears ago he mar 
ried a charming lady, Mrs. Reid of 
Moncton. Ie is a past master of Burns 
Masonic lodge of Halifax, a grand praist 
warden of the Masonic erand lodge of 
Nova Scotia, a member of the Halifax 
Y.M.C.A., an honorary member of the 
North British Society, of Halifax. anda 
Presbyterian. He has always taken an 


interest in movements having for their 


object the benefit of the railway” em- 
plovees, such, for instance, as the LCR, 
Kmplovees’ Relief and Jisurance .Asso- 
clation, 

David Pottinger is the tvpe of man 


when 
a pro 











Pottinger became a clerk. 1 


ntment as station 


David 
master. 3 
waiting room. o—Baggage department. 


re 


who succeeds, the kind of man who ts 
liked, a sample of the Nova Scotian who 
makes good, evell though in monetary 
matters he may not have become rich. 
Ile served for twenty-nine vears under 
Liberal governments and for twenty 
one vears under Conservative adminis- 
trations, 

What changes have come about in 
Inahagement and method of our rail- 
Ways In that long span! lor instance 
when Mr. Pottinger began, and for years 
afterwards, the tickets were sold to pas- 
~cngers, taken up by the conductors, re- 
turned to the office, and re-sold to pas- 
<engers. The temperance people of this 
country will be interested in knowing 
that when he joined the railway, fifty 
vears ago, liquor was sold in every sta- 
tion from Halifax to Truro. Now it is 
against the law for a saloon to be with- 
in 100 vards of the rails, and it is hard 
enough, if not impossible in this prov- 
ince, to approach the road approximate- 
ly near that distance with a license. 


—~—_ 
His Position 


The Southern darky’s love of putting off 
till next spring or later what should be 
done on the spot is as well known as it 1s 
vexatious. One day Major Jackson, a con 
tractor in a Georgia quarry, told Zeb, the 
veneral utility man, to go to the blaeksmith 
shop aeross the road and bring back a drill 
that was to be sharpened. About half an 


our later the Major saw Zeb come poking 


around the eorner of the othee. 

** Here,’* he shouted, ‘* where have vou 
heel ? oid 

‘*T ain’t been, Boss,’* responded Zeb 


I's ewine.”’ 
September Lippincott ’s. 


cheerfully. 


Building 


The superintendent’s office. 4 


first 
Ticket 


went to 
office and 


Pottinge work. 


where 


The Shepherdess 


By MRS. ALICE MEYNELL 


She walks—-the lady of my delight 


\ shepherdess of sheep. 


flocks are thoughts. She keeps them 
white; 
She guards them trom the steep; 


She feeds them on the fragrant height, 


And folds them in for sleep. 


She reams maternal hills and bright, 
Dark vallevs sate and deep. 

Into that 
The chastest stars may peep. 

the ladv of my delight 


A shepherdess of sheep. 


tender breast at night 


She walks 


little thoughts in sight, 
Tho’ gay they run and leap. 


holds he r 


She is so circumspect and right; 
She has her soul to keep. 
the lady ot mv delight 


A shepherdess of sheep. 


She walks 


Editor’s Note.—The above poem is 
one of the most eharmine, as well as the 
most striking, poems of Mrs. Alice Mey- 
nell. Mrs. Meynell is an Enelish poetess 


who received second place in the number of 
polled by ear. 2 Weekly a? soon 
Alfred Austin, the Poet 


Laureate, in response to that journal’s re- 


votes 
after the death of 
quest to its readers for suggestions as to a 
suitable successor to the position. 

Mrs. Meynell is a poet whose thouglits 
are more of the spiritual world than they 
are of the practical world. The collected 
edition of her poems has recently been pub- 
lished by Charles Seribner & Sons. 
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How They Put You Under 


The Ordinary Man’s Interest in the Use of Anzsthetics 


A YOUNG 


leads vou to it, and dressed in a good 


man in a white duck suit 


deal less than the law allows in other 
circumstances, you climb into a con- 
trivanee that looks like an interrupted 
evolution between a plate glass window 
and a baby’s folding go-eart. The ap 
paratus—instinet tells vou it is an oper 
ating table iS adjusted by means of cov 
wheels and levers till you are surpris 
ingly comfortable, with vour heels at the 
level of vour head, and after a moment 
another young man—the anesthetist 
comes in smiling encouragingly with a 
bottle of colorless stuff in one hand and 
a cone-shaped *‘tool’’ resembling nothing 
more than a de luxe edition of an old- 
fashioned wire-gauze fly trap, in the 
other. 

Your spirits have been low enough be- 
fore. Now your heart seems to jump 
from where it had been resting comfort- 
ably in your boots under the bed in the 
private ward two floors below, to your 
throat. The fatal moment has come. 

The smiling young man puts the fly- 
trap firmly down over your mouth and 
nose, pours a gulp of the contents of 
the bottle on a eotton pad on top and 
tells vou to breathe deeply. 

At first the stuff tastes and smells vile- 
ly; you experience rather alarming sen- 
sations of smothering and have to fight 
off an impulse to jump up, knock the 
bally thing off vour nose and = get a 
breath of free air. But you know it has 
to be, and submitting under mental pro- 
test, vou allow this insidious force to 
have its way with you and presently feel 
vourself slipping, with gradually in- 
creasing swiftness, down a steep bank 
into a fog of oblivion and not earing a 
hang whether you’re ever going to light 
on anything solid or not. 

Next thing you know you open your 
eyes seventy minutes afterward, 
scious of a sickish feeling in the mouth 
and a dull pain somewhere in your vitals 
and hear your doctor say in a tone that 
sounds as though he were speaking across 
a block: ‘‘It was alright, Mr. Smith. 
Perfectly successful. We'll have you 
around now in a couple of weeks.’’ 

The word ‘‘anwsthetic’’? conjures up 
in most people’s minds a picture more or 
less similar to the above. Ether and 
chloroform have been used to such an ex- 
tent as general anesthetics that the lay 
mind has come to associate them and this 
form of anesthesia with the general 
term. Being fairly familiar with these 
agents and their physieal effects, we are 
apt to forget that this is only one way 


Con- 


By E. J. MOORE 





Editor’s Note. Mr. E. J. Moore has 
a tondness for medical stories, which 
no doubt comes from his close associa 
tion with the fraternity as editor of a 


These sketches 
that every 


pharmaceutical journal. 
of his are put in language 


person can understand, and in this case 
he sums up the progress that science 
has made in the discovery of anaes 
thetics. 











in Which anesthetics are used, and that 
there are perhaps a dozen other agents 
which mayv he utilized by the profession 
to a greater or less degree to accomplish 
the same purpose, namely, the alleviating 
of physical pain. 

It is a far call from the days of the 
wars of the last century. which gave us 
pictures of British heroes—and heroes 
they certainly were—sitting  stoieally 
watching, without any aid but the ques- 
tionable one furnished by a stiff glass of 
grog, the amputation of a shattered limb, 
to the complicated operations of to-day, 
when one’s internals may be lifted out, 
trimmed off, so to speak, in the surgeon’s 
mitre-box, replaced and covered up as 
formerly, and all this accomplished with 
scarcely an appreciable pain to the pa- 
tient. Such progress is one of the most 
wonderful features of that almost mir- 
aculous sclence—surgery. 

Peculiarly enough, however, the dis- 
covery of the wonder-working qualities 
of these anwsthetizing agents is of com- 
paratively recent date. Another wonder 
is that they were not stumbled on be- 
fore. 

The ancients seem to have known at 
least a little something about such mat- 
ters. Homer sang in his characteristic 
fashion about ‘‘nepenthe’’ and a_ few 
things of similar ilk, though how he aim- 
ed to apply them to practical use is a 
matter he didn’t take the trouble to treat 
at all seriously. Pliny, too, makes refer- 
ence in a meagre way to the use of 
‘‘lethe’’ in the surgery of his day, and 
Shakespeare gave evidence of 
knowledge of similar paralyzing agents 
in several of his plays. These came, how- 
ever, from the idealistic and somewhat 
unreliable realm of literature. 


some 


LAUGHING GAS AND ETHER, 
Science offers no direct evidence of the 
diseovery of these agents till the begin- 
ning of last century, when Sir Hum- 


phrey Davy, who it will be remembered 
messed around a good deal in the fire- 


damp of mines and invented the safety 
miners’ lamp, which has become a *’clas- 
si¢’” in that profession, discovered that 


nitrous oxide—practically the “‘laughing 


vas”’’ of the dental laboratory—had de 
cided effects in rendering one for the 
tiie being hors de combat, The world 


half a 
further without anv widespread 
attempt to utilize this discovery to man- 
kind’s benefit, and it remained 
Boston dentist named Morton 

the use of sulphurie ether as a general 
aid in his practice. Whether Morton ad- 
vertised himself to the aesthetic Boston- 
ians of the period as being in the ** pain 
less’’ class may be strongly doubted, but 


rolled along, however, for nearly 
Century 


for a 


TO adopt 


there can be no question as to the popu- 
larity which his methods were likely to 
inspire, 

Even then there cood deal of 
hesitancy among the medical profession 
in adopting the new pain-killer, and it 
is only within the past thirty or forty 
that such things have come into 
anything like general use, Our grand- 
fathers can tell us some harrowing ex 
periences of their day when appendicitis 

by that name at least—was unknown 
and when the use of the knife was, for 
very good reason, much less frequent. 


Was a 


vears 


Announcements come from time to 
time of the discovery of wonderful new 
anesthetics which promise to revolution 
ize present methods. Some of these 
when experimented with are found to 
fulfill all expectations, but many others 


like the cireuses—are found to be 
scarcely up to press notices. At the 
present time there are not more than 


half a dozen anwstheties in general use 
in Canada. This article is an attempt to 
give some idea of the purpose and meth 
od of use of this half dozen. 


BRITAIN FAVORS CHLOROFORM, 


still hold the 


aniestheties, 


and 
place as 


Ether chloroform 
major general 
though somewhat different practices are 
followed in their use. For a time chloro 
form held the favored place, both in 
England and America, the feeling being 
that its use was attended with less dan 
ver than was the case with ether. With 
in the past few years this idea seems to 
have been largely superseded and the an- 
austhetists of both Canada and the United 
States have transferred their allegiance, 
to a great extent at least, back to ether, 
Physicians in Great Britain and the 
Continent, for some which has 
not been explained, still stick faithfully 
to chloroform 


reason 
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and misused in many 
different ways, is perhaps the next most 
this, opposed to ether 
ehloroform as anwstheties, 
idea of affecting a 
interfering with the 


Cocaine, used 
familiar 
and 


being 


agent; 
veneral 
used with the 
part Ww thout 
functions or the physical aetivit 
es of the other parts of the body. It is 
administered by 


local 


mental 


means of a 
at or near the affect 
object being, to put the 
plainly, to 
ie nerves of that 


ure nerally 
hy podermie needle 
ed point, the 
matter temporarily paralyze 
ye section and thus make 
the sensation of 


pain impossible. Co 


eaine has SOs 


vers interesting proper 


ties whi h make possible special work, 
such as operations on the thyroid gland 
u the ne which would not be other 
wise practicable. A new preparation, 
beta-ucaine, administered in the 
ay as cocaine and for similar purposes, 
s said to be free from some of the harm 
ful effects whieh result from. the 


produet Another prepara 


Cx. 


Same 


yay 


use ot 
the original 


tion Just rr ently placed on the market 
and int led to be used for practically 
the sa purposes as coeaine and allied 
nest] S d wi s reported hy 
th st catist ory of any such agents 
{ S f iph Migus ovnomen oO 
rea-hy} nid This latter prepara 
! ed to maintain its effeets fo 
m time than the others, t 
ry ft] reated section being influ 
enced periods of rom ftortv-« Ht 1 
seventy hours 
(on i tt Simplest und most interest 
hy of the local anwsthetices is a freezing 
mixture known as ethyl chloride. The 
preparation comes in a glass container 
shaped like an X-ray tube, but has 
small escape valve at one end. From 
this valve a fine spray is directed toward 


wh eh if 
and 


the part is desired to 
! What is practically 
Ireezing results over the sprayed area. 
While convenient, ethy] 
chloride has the rather serious disadvan 


render 


sensationless 
exceedingl 


tage that its effeet only remains for a 
comparatively short period, and this fea 
ture makes the employment of this agent 
impracticable 


operations 


for any but the simplest 


Three or four years ago announcement 
was made of the discovery of a new an 
esthetic under the nam 
which it was claimed would revolutioniz 
aniesthetical practice in 
the lower portions of the 
agent, the has beeome 
popular in United 
hospitals and has been used several times 


‘stovaine,’”’ 


operat jons on 

body. This 
very 
States 


doctors sav. 


some of the 


in Canada with fair success, though its 
use has not yet become general here 
Stovaine also is administered by means 
of the hypodermic needle, though in a 


rather novel manner as compared with 
the others, A joint is located in thi 
spinal column well above the point where 
the operation is to take place, the hy po 
dermic needle inserted and a charge of 
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the stovaine is thus pumped, so to speak, 
into the great bundle of nerves contained 
within this bony-protective tube. As a 
result the nerves below the point of in 
sertion are rendered temporarily sensa- 
tionless and surgery may be carried to 
all safe limits, with absolutely no pain 
to the patient. 
In theory at 
remarkable possibilities. In 
doctor’s say the patient’s mental facul- 
ties and the upper portions of the body 
are entirely undisturbed and it is quite 
possible for one to lie on the operating 
table, with head raised far enough to 
permit of witnessing the surgeons open 
up, for instance, the abdominal cavity, 
give attention to whatever may be neces 
sary and sew the wound up again—all 
without That this might be 
experienced without the suffering of 
physical pain may be granted, but we 
faney that with most of us the resulting 
sensations would be many and various. 


stovaine 
its use the 


‘ ¢ 
least, 


presents 


sensation. 


Probably no class of scientists carr) 
on so much practical research work as do 
the devotees of medicine and surgery. 
Almost every physician worthy of the 
rhathhe pel 


wh ch ne Spt nds More or less ol his spare 


has some specialty or theory 


time developing. And it is by reason 
of this devotion to the science that such 
wonderful progress has been made. In 


view of this fact it is not at all surpris 
ny that members of the profession never 
know where nor when something new is 
voing to crap out 

A new anesthetic was announced from 
a rather obseure town in New York State 
just a week or two ago. Another, pre 
senting startling possibilities. may spring 
up in Montreal or Winnipeg or Victoria 
to-morrow, Where the future may land 
us, so far as the alleviation of pain is 
concerned, can only be spoken of pro 
blematieally, Members of the 
profession can scarcely keep in touch 
with what has developed within their 
own lifetimes. It is not improbable. 
however, that the near future will see 
the entire banishment of any physical 
suffering, except in so far as is involved 


medical 


in the sensations which give warning of 
internal irregularities which need atten 
tion. And, with the prevailing modern 
tendency to in so many ways emphasize 
prevention rather than cure, it is not all 
beyond the bounds of imagination that 
in time even this form of pain will be 
prevented. 


ae 3-—— 


The Pay of British Ministers 
MINISTERS of the Crown in England 


are In rece ipt of salaries and enjoy per- 
quisites which must make the mouths 
of Canadian ministers water if they 
know about it. One of them draws as 
much as Governor-General, i.e. 
S50,000 a vear, while another gets $35.- 


our 








QOO, a vear with fees in addition. Three 
others live rent free at the expense of 
the public and one of these is First 
Lord of the Admiralty and has at his 
disposal a private yacht. for which the 
British taxpayers pay $00,000 a year, 

The premiership of England, it is 
true, is an unpaid job, the only rea 
perquisite in connection with it being its 
holder's privilege of occupying — the 
famous mansion, No. 10 Downing street 

now the goal of suffragettes and 
Seotch baillies—which often has been 
deseribed and pe rhaps justly, as “the 
most interesting house in the world.” 
Whoever becomes premier when a new 
administration comes into being, how 
ever, S¢ ldom contents himself with that 
office, but takes unto himself also thi 
portfolio of some other minister of the 
crown, usually, as in the ease of Mr. As 
quith or Mr. Balfour before him, that of 
with it yearly emolument of 5,000 ot 
first lord of the treasury, which carries 
“the best,” as they woald say, in Eng 
land, meaning soverelgns, or, in oul 
more democratic eurrency, $25,000 
year, 

It must he 


able to recelve 


a lot of satisfaction to ln 
one’s guests 1n a manslol 
and UblGg ue 


Downing Street is 


vat is absolutely unique 
No. 10 


Comparative ly 


urse, 


few persons in this coun 


trv know. bv the way. that the ding 
littl =lreel in which this. LO outward 
dingv little house stands 


appearance, 
by and is named for an Amet 
ican in the person of one George Down 
Ing, a rather shady eraduate of Har 
vard who flourished in the time ol 
Charles I], but such is the fact. As for 
No. 14, while far from being a palace. 
being renowed for its winding passages 
and funny littl : old-fashioned rooms 
in one of which Nelson and Wellingto: 
met for the first and only time, and 
another of which was Gladstone’s favor- 
ite “den’’—it boasts several superb 
apartments. One of these is the famous 
hanqueting hall that was built by Wil- 
liam Pitt, and others, the historie old 
cabinet chamber—now used only for 
clerical work—with fine, long windows 
looking across the lon hg garden terrace. 
the first lord’s reception room, where 
the cabinet now meets, and the dining 
hall, a really magnificent room, famous 
for its paintings and candelabra, which 
holds more than 50 lights, 

Nobody ever has accused the lord 
chaneellor of having a snap. Besides 
sitting, clad in wig and gown, on the 
woolsack as speaker of the House of 
Peers, he Sits as a judge in that house. 
in the privy council, the court of ap 
peal, and the chancery division of the 
high court of Ile has the ap 
pointment of all justices of the peace 
throughout the kingdom, and all the 
udges of the superior courts exeept the 
lord chief justice, who is nominated by 
the prime minister 


\ } ly 
Was built Dy 


justice, 
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The Priest and the Pagan 


Brown Hair and Blue Eyes that Tangle Strangely in Church and Law 


ON A cold and windy afternoon near 
the end of February, throngs of French 
Catholies hurried through the snow-cov 
ered streets to the Basilica in the Cana- 
dian capital. Vespers were ended, and 
the preacher was just mounting the pul- 
pit stairs. Ile had not a commanding 
presence. The thin patches of lustreless 
black hair, his pinched face and grave 
ascetic figure made him look older than 
his forty years, and did not seem likely) 
to stir popular expectation. But though 
his words were simple and at times even 
hesitant, the weight of a strong soul lay 
behind them, and the magnetism of in 
tense earnestness riveted all eyes upon 
him as he stood up to address the vast 
multitude. 
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By M. D. HARLAN 





Editor’s Note.—A typical Canadian 


story combining the life at the capital 
with the association of French-Canadian 
school and church life. The author re 
sides in Montreal. 











“My friends,” he began, and his low 
clear voice penetrated to all parts of the 
building, ‘“My friends, we have met here 
on this first day of Lent to worship 
(;od, and to confess our faults betore 
Him. The church instructs us to do 
these things, and she speaks with au 




















thority. Yet it is not upon the rubrie 

ilone that L base my plea It Vil 

examine the annals of human e 

ence, or better still, if you will look 

he depths of your own nature and read 
is written there, you cannot but 

feel the need of a merciful | her to 


‘Tl Lo the cry ol the h lWvie and ={ lf 
accusing heart. Our blessed Lord en 
dured the temptation of the Wilder 
and was with the wild beasts for 
son before the Angels came to minister 
to Him. Have you fought out your 
hattles as He did? Have you won [lis 
victory ?”’ 

As the sermon proceeded, a man who 
stood near the main door evineed signs 
of growing impatience. Though he had 
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‘‘The sweet-faced nurse took in her own warm grasp the numb fingers that had lain in the hands of the priest.’’ 
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thrown baek his fur-lined overcoat in 
the heated church, he seemed to have 
come in rather by accident than from 
any purpose of sharing it’s devotions. 
Ile was above the average height, and 
rather striking in appearance, his well- 
set head bei ung crowned with a mass of 
curly light hair, and his features reg- 
ular and handsome, Just now, though 
he evidently tried to hold himself in 
check, the sneer that curled his lips and 
showed his white teeth gave a kind of 
canine snarl t i » hi s expression, and his 
vray eves flas hed out a challenge against 
every word the priest had uttered. 

When the service was over, and the 
congregation began slowly to disperse, 
he asked with conte mptuous abruptne ss: 

“Who is your preacher? 

He had addressed no one in partic 
ular, but a vouth who happened to be 
nearest to him answered: 

‘That is Father Boniface, the great 
Dominican who was sent here to preach 
the Lenten sermons. You must be a 
stranger, sir, not to have heard of him.” 

“T am no stranger,” he replied, let- 
ting his anger have free rein, “except 
to such nonsense as you have been lis- 
tening to to-day.” 

The youth murmured something un- 
der his breath, and measured him 
threateningly. By this time, several 
pe rsons who hi id ove rhe: ard the dik ‘logue 
crowded round, and shot indignant 
glances in the same direction. Others 
farther off, stopped in their exit, eraned 
their necks to see what was the matter. 
and for a time the zeal of the priest 
seemed about to be reflected In a more 
brilliant form. 

But he had not left the building. Ile 
still lingered in the pulpit, and his 
whole lax body showed the reaction of 
fatigue now that his message Was given. 

The unwonted noise at length roused 
him, and moving tow: ard the « ‘rowd that 
made way for him to pass, he approach 
ed the creator of the pa att who 
now stood sullenly defiant in the midst 
ol it. The ] riest lifted his hand to ¢om- 
mand silence, and there was more pain 
than anger in his voice as he turned and 
“aid 

“What is the trouble’ 
has annoved you, sir.” 

But perceiving from the looks cast 
upon the stranger that the fault was not 
he pauls sed a Wo0- 


| hope ho one 


all on the other side, 
ment and then added: 
“Won't you come to my room that 
we may have a talk together? TI shall 
count it a great favor if you will.”’ 
The man listened quietly. In spite 
of his outbreak he had an air of re- 
finement, and the courteous and almost 
appealing tone disarmed hostility. But 
the priest’s request sounded so absurd 
that he would have burst out laughing 
had not something in the other’s look 
restrained him. Now that they were 
near together the two seemed about 
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the same age, though his stalwart frame 
presented a marked contrast to that of 
the robed ecclesiastic. After all, he 
thought, the monk was a gentleman. He 
began to think that he had only him- 
self to blame for the whole novel situa- 
tion, and that he was being treated more 
kindly than he deserved. A strange de- 
sire which he would have found dilli- 
cult to explain began to take shape in 
his mind to see the adventure through. 
After a little show of reluctance he re- 
turned the priest’s bow, and his own was 
half-apologetic and half-disdainful as 
he answered simply : 

“T will come.” 


CHAPTER If. 


The room which Father Boniface oe- 
cupied in the adjoining Presbytery was 
plainly furnished, but a fire burned in 
the grate, and the setting sun that shone 
through the window brought out into 
relief the modest row of books and the 
carved wooden crucifix which formed 
it’s chief ornament. 

Not a word had yet been spoken, but 
when the door was closed, the priest sud- 
denly confronted his guest and said in 
a tremulous voice: 

“Paul, don't you know me?” 

The other stared at him for some 
seconds in a dazed way, and at last, as 
though waking out of sleep of recollec 
tion, cried: 

“You are not Jacques Delormier?” 

“Yes, Lam: and as I caught sight of 
vou near the door of the church, | knew 
vou at once.” 

“How could you? I must have 
changed a good deal since we were at 
school together.” 

“No doubt you have ,and so have L. 
But only last summer when I was at 
St. Basill’s in Quebee | paid a short visit 
to Point-au-Pic, and your father told 
me how successful you had been as a 
lawyer in Ottawa, and showed me one 
your photographs. I should have hunt- 
ed you out soon for the sake of old 
times. Shall we eall it a culpa fe lix 
that brought you to me?” 

“Oh, yes.” said the other, with a 
peculiar smile, “if it was a fault, it has 
turned out a happy one. But I can’t 
get over the wonder of it all. I have 
not entered the church for vears, and I 
don’t understand what made me drop 
into the Basilica to-day. I had walked 
from Rockeliffe in the biting air, and 
a sudden whim must have seized me.” 

“Tam glad it did,” satd Father Boni- 
face. 

“So am I. But don’t think vou are 
going to bring me back to the fold. I 
ought not to have made myself obnox- 
ious; but to be perfectly frank, the 
whole scene was distasteful. To please 
my mother, I took my first communion 
with you when we were boys, but it was 
my last one. You could never have 


been anything but a priest, Jacques. 
But even as a lad, the church’s droning 
litanies seemed too far removed from 
the things | wanted most to do; and as 
| vrew older the very sound of church- 
bells became odious to me. I fancied 
| could hear in them a clangor of pro- 
test against modern progress. You will 
be scandalized, no doubt, but I want 
you to comprehend my point of view. 
1 am no longer a Catholic, and possibly 
you will think I am no longer a good 
Frenchman. My father, you remember 

was partly of E nglish descent, and Paul 
Dillon is a name that does not need to 
he Anglicized. Of course, it is pleasant 
to hear and speak the mother tongue 
again, but while I use it when it serves 
me, most of my work is among English- 
<peaking people.” 

“Even if you have disowned your 
chureh, surely you have not disowned 
your race,” said the priest with some 
coldness. 

“No; but perhaps I could not object 
very much fi my race saw fit to dis 
owh me. You look astonis hed, and | 
ought to explain, but I don’t quite like 
the idea of confession even to you. May 
| smoke? 

“Tf you wish.” 

Up to this point there had been a 
measure of constraint on both sides, but 
as the priest exchanged his cassock for 
an old study coat that had seen much 
service, the two men drew their chairs 
up to the fire in a more cordial way, 
and the lawyer said— 

“Jacques, now that you have put on 
a garment more familiar to my worldly 
eves, vou almost make me wis sh that the 
old days were back again, and that this 
was the little room—it is almost the 
same size—where we used to study our 
lessons together. To be sure, perpetual 
childhood would soon Prow tedious. You 
remember what a hurry I was in to 
leave it behind. But the fruits of expe- 
rience are often so bitter that in certain 
moods one feels like asking whether it 
was worth while to taste the me I won- 
der if anybody keeps the boy’ s bright 
hopes when he comes to be a man? 
But what am I preaching about? Is 
the habit catching?” 

Ife spoke in a light way; but he 
sighed as he spoke, and his cigar had 
gone out. 

Ilis companion looked at him stead- 
ily, and there was emotion in his voice 
as he said: 

“Paul, I see that there is something 
on your mind. If it is any relief to 
vou, you may speak freely. However, 
little we might agree on many subjects 
now, there ought to be some bond of 
union in our Common memories. We 
were good friends once in spite of dif- 
ferent tastes. Let us be good friends 
etill. 1 am not in the confessional. I 
am your old chum.” 

“My good fellow,” said the other, 
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grasping his hand, “surely that is not 
the usual kind of priest talk to the un- 
regenerate laity. 1 will tell you some 
thing of my life if you can listen for 
awhile longer. There is no one else to 
whom I would care to tell it.’ 

The momentary flash of humor had 
gone out of Dillon’s face as he thus be- 
Gal: 

“When my course was over at Laval, 
and vou were studying in Rome, | went 
home for a few weeks before seeking a 
place in some law oflice. Of course, you 
have forgotten’’—and here the words 
came slowly, and with effort-—‘‘Rosalie 
Latleur who lived in the lower village 
near the Murray River. As a child 
she was charming, but when I came 
hack from college she had grown to be 
beautiful. I am not good at describing 
«i woman, even if you cared to hear 
about her lovely brown hair and deep 
llue eves that looked at you so fearlessly. 

\t all events I fell in love with her. 
She was nineteen then, and I was 
twenty-four. We spent the long sum- 
mer evenings together, sometimes in the 
house, and oftener in walks over the 
hills or along the Cap a I’ Aigle road. 
It was a careless happy time. She made 
me forget all my dry lawbooks, and my 
big plans for the future. . 

Though I had yet to make my for- 
tune, we became engaged, and when I 
went away I promised to return as soon 
as possible and marry her.” 

The sun had set before the lawyer’s 
story reached this point, and save for 
the firelight the room was now quite 
dark. 

As he stopped for a moment, the 
priest said in a low voice, 

“Shall we sit on as we are?” 

“Yes,” Dillon replied, “the rest of my 

story fits in with the shadows.” 
_ “You did not wrong that innocent 
girl,” eried the priest, rising excitedly 
from his chair, “Surely you did not 
wrong her Paul?” 

The lawyer started at the sudden ve 
hemence of tone. 

“You don’t remember Rosalie?” he 
said. 

“No matter if [do not,” the priest re 
plied as he paced the floor,” the honour 
of womanhood is of some concern to 
every true servant of God. If you be- 
traved the girléwho trusted you, leave 
this room at once, and let me never see 
your face again.” 

“My dear Dominie,” said the lawyer. 
“TI had no idea you could be so much 
like your fire-eating disciples in the 
Basilica. But this heat is unnecessary. 
I was not base enough to wrong Rosalie 
in the way you mean. But you look 
nervous and unstrung. Shall I tell vou 
the rest another time?” 

“Go on,” said the priest as he sat 
down once more, having first lighted 
the lamp upon his study table. 

“T went back to Quebee and was 
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articled as junior clerk in the law oflice 
of Angers and Charbonneuve. Rosalie 
and I wrote often to each other, and she 
was full of delight over the home that 
would soon be hers My salary was 
small, and I saved almost nothing. The 
brilliant future that was predicted for 
me seemed too far off, and for Rosalie’s 
sake as well as my own I wanted to 
bring it nearer, As you know, my father 
eave me a fair knowledge of English in 
boyhood and I determined to go to 
Toronto. Having qualified myself to 
practice in the Province of ¢ Mntario, and 
being backed up bv good references 
from my former employers, | soon be- 
came junior member of a prosperous 
firm there. By this time the figure of 
Rosalie began to grow a little dim. 
Though we were all plain people to- 
eether at Pointe-au-Pic, it seemed to me 
that a French peasant would hardly 
make the most suitable kind of wife for 
arising English barrister; and though I 
still wrote occasionally, she detected that 
something was wrong. In her straight- 
forward way she asked me what it was. 
| told her as well as I could, making the 
lest of a case that admitted of no de 
fence. I said that if she still held me to 
my promise I was ready to keep it; that. 
for that matter. I had not ceased to love 
her, only one had te think of other 
things in this world besides love. But 
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I grow long-winded, and you have had a 
hard day.” 

“Go on,” said the priest in the same 
quiet tone as before. 

“T dare say you will think me a ead 
for doing this, and a fool for telling you 
about it. But the whole thing remains 
<9 vividly with me, and every word of 
her short reply to mis letter 1s burned 
into mv memory. She said 
‘Dear Paul, 

I love Vou loo much to be a hindrance 
to vour welfare, or to prefer my happi- 


ness to yours. | return the ring you 
gave me and free you from your prom 
ise. That God may bless you will al- 


Ways be the praver of 
Your sineere friend, 

Rosalie Latleure.’ 
If she had heaped reproaches upon me, 
I think I could have borne them better 
than such a tone of patient cq ulescence 
| was even unjust enough to suppose 
that she had found some rustic lover 
and was herself glad of the release. Little 
did IT understand either her heart's 
tenderness or its strengch. It was only 
afterwards, and bit by bit that I learned 
the sequel. She continued her daily 
tasks without a murmur, and was almost 
worshipped as she went about among 
the sick and troubled, helping them by 
her sweet sympathy. At length, after 
five vears, I heard that she entered a 
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convent further down the St. Lawrence 
and the village saw her no more. 
s Dillon paused, the priest said with 

al air of weariness, 

‘That is the whole story, | suppose.” 

“No,” said the other, “it is not quite 
the whole of it. From your point of 
view no doubt, the girl found a happy 
release. But I am selfish enough to 


want vou to know what happened to 
me.” 

Nothing seems to € happened to 
vou,” said the priest almost bitterly, 
“except tl you have made a success of 


your profession and are reputed to be a 
We althy Wah 
“What of that?” 

savage pelulance. “You 
me the sneer if you ever understood 
what an anguish love ean be. When 
Rosalie freed me from my promise, I 
thought at first | was glad. 1 could de- 
vote myself to work without any pros- 
pective handicap . As there was a good 
opening in Ottawa, I came here “and 
soon acquired a large practice. I was al- 
wavs Welcome, too, 1n what they call 
‘the best society’ and if I wanted to 
make a brilliant marriage, | daresay I 
could have done so. But it was as if 
something held me back of even think- 
ing of it. I began to despise my faith 
lessness. The words of Rosalie’s last 
letter, “That God may bless you” 
haunted me like an unconscious curse. 
Sup p wse there was such a just and pure 
Being as your creed de scribes how could 
| expect to be blessed by Him? I tried 
to cheow off my troub les in hard work. 
| even tried to fall i in love. One thing I 
could not do, and that was to vulgarize 
the past by a career of dissipation. 1 
lived what is called a moral life, though 
au most unhappy one; and through my 
wretchedness | slowly learned — that 
Rosalie was not to be forgotten. The 
tide of love which | imagined had ebbed 
away rose still higher than in the bliss 
ful spring-time, and an irresistible long 
ing for Rosalie and no one else than 
Rosalie, filled Hy heart. lor a long 
time, pride kept me silent. It seemed 
like an insult to renew my vows even if 
she had any more faith in them. But, 
ror very pan, 1 had to speak at last. | 
wrote her a letter in which self-upbraid 
ing mingled with my wag that she 
would forgive and come to me. The 
letter never reached her, I waited: day 
after day for some answer only to learn 
after months of torturing silence that 
she had left her home for her novitiate 
in a convent. Her mother had died, 
and her father had vone, no one knew 
where, soon after the death of her 
mother. She was lost to me forever. 

You told your followers to-day that 
the door of merey stood open to peni- 
tents. Why is it shut to me? 

The lawyer’s voice rose into a fierce 
and bitter wail, and when he had finish- 


eried Dillon with 


would spure 
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ed he sank back in the chair and buried 
his face in his hands. 

Father Boniface had listened with 
painful mabantaeen to every word, and 
when at last he spoke it was with a con- 
straint that seemed unnatural. 

“Paul, your story has moved me very 


much, and I scarcely know what to say. 
You would resent what you call “priest- 
talk,” and perhaps you would resent 


your old friend's svmpathy as forced 
and meaningless You have upbraided 
yourself and | shall not upbraid you 
Silence seeuus best at present. 
usked you here, and it looks discourteous 
to send you away. But | am really tired 
out, and would like to be left alone to 
think. Come to me again, and it may 
be that I can help you.” 

Gentle as was the priest's tone, his 
words jarred upon Villon. He began to 
regret that he had been drawn by the 
memories of earlier friendship into such 
a childish excess of self-revelation. ite! 
all, what answer could a priest make to 
the plaint of a sorrowful lover? Yet he 
had expected something, he scarcely 
knew what. Ue was disappointed and 
angry. But as he lifted his head and 
gazed on the worn and drooping figure 
beside him, some of the pity he had 
lavished on himself seemed to go out 
towards his old companion, and his re- 
sentment melted away. 

Having arisen and put on his over- 
coat, he went up to the priest, and laying 
his hand on his shoulder said: 

“You have been very patient, Jacques: 
Forgive me for being such a selfish 
beast. Good-night.” 

When he was gone the priest locked 
the door, then turned tow: Aes the emb- 
lem of Divine passion, and quivering in 
every limb fell on his knees in silent 
prayer. 


more, 


CHAPTER III. 
Whatever result Dillon had hoped 


for from that strange interview with his 
old friend, all that seemed to have 
come out of it was a keener sense of un- 
rest and discontent. [ven on his busiest 
days, the pain of introspection could not 
be quite avoided. Ile had long felt the 
irony of life and now he felt it more 
vividly than ever. Ile was growing tir- 
ed of himself and tired of others. His 
polished cynicism brought no enjoy- 
ment, and social badinage became grim- 
lv burdensome. 

No one in the exclusive 
which he belonged knew 
his previous history. Ile was a puzzle 
and a disappointment. Charitable mat 
rons thought it high time that a man 
of his wealth and standing should 
tle down, and were ready to stimulate 
his apparent indifference by an eager 
solicitude of their own. He loathed 
these thinly-veiled attempts to dispose 
of him like a plece of foods, and while 


circles to 
unythine of 





his appearance in the fashionable world 
became less frequent, he displayed a 
nervous eagerness in his work, and wel 
comed fresh responsibilities that might 
help to keen at bay the demon of bore 
dom. 

Thus he found himsetf the chief pro 
moter of a new lumber company whose 
mills were situated in the city’s out 
skirts. Of late there fad been sighs 
of disturbance among the workmen. | 
looked like the pr lude of an ordinary 
“strike.” but those who had taken pains 
to investigate were of the opinion that 
racial and religious antipathies betwee} 
the Frreneh and Kenglish were al the bot 
tom of the trouble Dillon did not share 
this vien It seemed to him that if the 
wage quest ions were settled, the rest was 
ol no great consequence. He could 
imagine a fight for bread, but a fight for 
creed sounded ridiculous. 

One evening as he stood moodily 
silent in a crowded drawing room the 
eager tones of a voice at his side rang 
out above the general hum, and started 
hin 4) into attention. 

“FP oe Boniface,” the man was say 
ing, “can practise as well as preach. | 
should think the Lenten services were 
enough for anyone. But he has been 
an angel of merey during the fever epid 
emic in Lower Town, and I am told 
that when the men at the new lumber 
camp were planning an assault upon 
the manager's office he hurried there 
and stood before the door, defying them, 
single-handed, to move a step nearer. | 
am not surprised that when the men 
came to their senses they cheered him 
for it.”’ 

“T am not a Catholie. 
panion, pursing her lips. 

‘Neither am I,” the 
“but surely 
worth a 


said his Con 


other replied. 
brave souls like that are 
good deal to any church, wheth- 
er vou agree with their theology or not.” 

As Dillon listened, he lost sight ot 
his present surroundings and was wit) 
his old friends once more. Incident: lly, 
ol course, he had le: irned that his finan 
- Interests might be in grave peril. 
but that was not what he was thinking 
of most. 

He Wanted to see Jac ues aval, Ion 
that matter, such a desire had been i 
the background of his mind almost 
every day. But something made him 
hesitate, The abrupt ending of his 
former interview seemed to eall for a se 
quel. But would the sequel be oul 
while? Would a dumb spirit again 
make Jacques powerless either for re- 
proof or comfort?) They had drifted so 
? uw apart since paige old childish days: 
he felt almost as the gulf of years 
had sw: illowed Ng real cord: lity. Yet 
the invitation to return was surely not 
Without some meaning. He shrank 
from the priest, but he longed for his 
old friend. He had come to regard re 
ligion as a kind of farce. The frank 
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Greek delight in this present world 
seemed better than its hard imperatives. 
But he had lost delight long ago. Was 
the reason to be found in his conduct 
or his creed, or were both concerned 
in it. Was it possible that egotism—for 
he had to confess to that—was doomed 
to final distress, and that the church, 
after all, held the seeret of life’s phil- 
osophy. 


CHAPTER IV. 


The next day Dillon set out to see 
his friend. 

Nature was trying her best to sound a 
note of hope. The brilliant sunshine 
had a special charm after the long win 
ter’s cold and gloom. ‘There was prom 
ise everywhere of singing birds and of 
ereen things soon to come. He thought 
of the old delight when he and Jacques 
made plans for rambles in the woods 
at the first hint of spring, and then he 
recalled the dawn of another love, and 
was walking again with Rosalie the hill 
paths around Murray Bay, looking out 
upon the broad sweep of the St. Law- 
rence, dreaming of the days that would 
return no more. 

lor the first time in his self-absorp- 
tion, he began to wonder what the years 
had brought to Jacques. Ile was fre 
quently hearing reports of his eloquence 
and his kindliness of heart. Had all his 
pain and pleasure been vicarious? Was 
it possible that at some time or other, 
he had buried a personal passion be- 
cause of his loyalty to the church and 
her work? 

And what of Rosalie? He remember- 
ed her as the embodiment of happy in 
nocence, fronting the future unafraid. 
In the old days she might have sung 
Pippa’s song if she had known it, and 
he would have tolerated her optimism 
in the satisfaction he felt in his own. 
That was all over for him now. Was 
it all over for her too? Had she suf: 
fered any of the pangs which he felt, 
she who was not meant for the cloister, 
but for all the joys of a normal human 
life? 

Reaching the Cathedral Presbytery, 
he was told that Father Boniface had 
been summoned to quell a fresh dis- 
turbance among the lumbermen. Vexed 
by the delay in seeing him, as well as 
by the cause of it, Dillon hailed a 
passing car and made all speed to the 
scene of trouble. 

As he approached, crowds of men {fill- 
ed the struggling road, talking excited- 
ly. The otlicers of the company were 
being greeted with groans and _ hisses, 
and when he was recognized, hoarse 
cries both in French and English, filled 
the air: 

“Yer bloated duke yer, we'll make a 
d— end of yer, we will, before we’re 
done with yer,” cried one brawny young 
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fellow, grasping his arm and leering 
into his face. 

Then from another group: 

“A bas les Anglais, 4 bas les Capital- 
istes,”” 

But through a forest of begrimed and 
vesticulating hands. in the very centre 
of the riot he caught sight of his friend, 
and any thought of his own dange! 
was forgotten. The priest stood on a 
slight rise of ground. Tis slender form 
was tense with nervous energy, and his 
face white and set in its passionate 
yearning. A brutal mob surged around 
him, hot with indignation. On all sides 
vengeful purpose glared in fierce dark 
eves, and the grudge of supposed wrongs 
and the still deeper prejudices of race 
and creed, like the tumult of a storm- 
=wept sea, threatened wreckage some- 
where. On the fringe of the swaying 
crowd a few frightened women watched 
and waited, 

Yet amid this confused medley of im- 
pressions, and uncertain what would 
come next, Paul’s gaze kept going back 
to his old friend, the one commanding 
personality there. Jacques, his little 
comrade of long ago, had grown into a 
saint, but now he felt that he had grown 
into a hero too. For a moment there 
flashed upon him a clear vision of the 
best that life can offer, the power to 
serve, to serve nobly even at the risk of 
complete self-sacrifice. 

Suddenly the  priest’s 
-trong and fearless. 

“My men, right can never be helped 
by wrong. Yet right will triumph if 
you will a 

But a wild outery drowned the words, 
and before Dillon knew what had hap- 
pened, a stone was flung with unerring 
aim at the priest’s temple. Ile rushed 
unhindered towards the prostrate form, 
and oblivious of everything else, put his 
arm tenderly around it, while all the 
pent-up feeling of years burst forth 
in the ery: 


volee rose, 


“Jacques, Je t’ aime—Je t’ aime 

A litter was made on which to carry 
him to the Water Street Hospital, even 
some of the would-be murderers assist- 
Ing in the task, their hatred held in 
check by this truce of God. Dillon 
walked beside it with sinking heart, and 
when the journey was done, and the 
doctors summoned to the sick room, 
waited with strained anxiety to hear the 
verdict. 

They came out at last, and he thought 
he read the answer in their sad looks. 

“Tle is asking to see vou,” one of 
them said gently. “It will do no harm 
to let him have his way.”’ 

When Paul reached the bedside, the 
bruised head was w rapped lla bandage, 
and the tired eyes shone with a strange 
light. 

Paul dropped on his knees and as 
soon as he was able to speak, moaned 
piteously : 
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‘Jacques, don’t leave me, Ll cannot 
hear it. 1 need you so muca. You 
are the only real friend I have im all 
the world. Say you will get better, 


and let us go oO the warm south till 
vou are strong again.” 

. “Thank vou. Paul,’ came the faint 
unswer, accompanied by a Wistlul lance 
and a pressure ol the hand 

The two doctors quietly re-entereG 
bringing with them a special nurse, 
and charging her not to leave the room 
On any errand, and to summon them i 
there were a change in his condition 
I'rom her sweet face and quiet gentle 
ness and dignity one could guess that 
she had been the ministering angel to 
many a soul about to gO into the vast 
unknown Paul, with the new fear in 
his heart had scarcely noted the en- 
trance of the three, and the whispered 
directions of the doctors. 

There was silence for awhile, and 
then the nurse administered a stimu- 
lant. Paul, with bowed head held fast 
the hand of his friend. The pallid 
face flushed a little, and as the nurse 
withdrew to the screened part of the 
room, the sick man said: 

“Paul, raise me up, please. There 
is something I must tell you while | 
can.” 

The suppressed excitement in his tone 
half frightened Dillon and set him won 
dering. He might have been in doubt 
whether to encourage the effort to speak 
but for the pathetic emphasis of the 
appeal, and the resolute purpose that 
struggled against growing weakness. Ile 
lifted the light burden with tender 
care ,and bent down to cateh the whis- 
pered words: 

“Listen, Paul, listen, | loved Rosalie 
too. When you told me your story, 
and | knew that you had never ceased 
to love her, I hated you. Then I was 
glad that no one could ever eall her 
wife. Through you I found out that 
the love | had thought buried was 
stronger than ever, and a terrible fear 
came over me that it might dim m\ 
love of the Crucified. I worked—work- 
ed—I prayed—I fought ” ‘There 
Was a sharp crash of a glass beyond 
the sereen, and a smothered sob. 

The low voice which had paused 
many times seemed now exhausted. But 
after a little, as if talking to himself, 
came the broken sentences. 

“She never knew it—but it is there 
God is good—He forgives—I shall take 
my love with me to the grave, yes, be 
yond.” 

Then suddenly. he raised his head 
and with radiant eyes wide open as if 
penetrating the realm where all life’s 
mysteries are explained he cried 

“T see—I see ee 

His voice died away and sinking back 
upon the pillows he fell asleep 

At first Dillon felt like one in the 


(Continued on page 151.) 
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“Inside of the Cup ” 


Something About the Book and its Author—W inston Churchill 


WHO WOULD have predicted that the 
hest selling new book in Canada would 
be a religious novel? Winston Chure- 
hill’s **The Inside of the Cup” 
under that heading, and it heads the list 
This new book 


eomes 


covering the past month. 
has created a stir such as that caused by 
the appearance of Mrs. Humphry 
Ward’s *‘ Robert Elsmere” twenty vears 
avo and Hall Caine’s **Christian’’ a de- 
cade later. That the next big religious 
novel should come from Winston Chure 
hill has been the big surprise of the year 
for the reading public, but the manner 
in which he had grappled with modern 
problems in his more recent novels con 
stituted a logical preface for ‘The In 
side of the Cup.”’ in which the author 
takes up the biggest of all modern ques 
tions, the relationship between — the 
Church and the masses. 

John Hodder, the central figure of the 
story, unlike the heroes of the earlier 
novels mentioned, remains in the Church 
to carry on the work of helping to cor 
rect evils which have so fastened them 
selves in the social order as to begin to 
petrify the Church, largely nullifying its 
mission. If all the eritics and fault 
finders were to go and do likewise there 
would be a different tale to tell.  In- 
stead of adopting the pharisaical and 
tilibustering attitude of harping upon 
hypocrisy in the Church, they would be 
working there to offset the influence ot 
the conditions they assume to eriticize. 
the existence of which, however, cannot 
he demed, and then by forwarding the 
real work of the Church the results 
would be such as to minimize its exploi 
tation by people who seek to use it for 
the furtherance of their own selfish ends. 

Such were the conditions which John 
Hodder faced in assuming the pastorate 
of St. John’s, the leading church of a 
large American Middle West city which 
remains nameless, but which readily sug 
gests St. Louis 

Before he was called to St. John’s, an 
enussarv had brought back the comfort 
to the church board that 
Hodder was a *“*safe’’ man—one with in- 
telleet but not too much initiative, ultra- 
orthodox and not likely to become a 
‘popular’? preacher, uncomfortably fill- 
ing the church with strangers and run 
ning members out of 


mg assurance 


their pews. St. 
John’s is, in effect, pictured as one of 
society's pillars and sort of an insuranes 
institution permitting its wealthy mem- 
bers, from the multi-millionaire Eldon 
Parr down, to soothe their consciences 
by means of charities and the support of 
welfare work. 


By FINDLAY lL. WEAVER 














MR. WINSTON CHURCHILL, 


Author of ‘‘Inside the Cup,’* ‘* The Crisis,’’ 
ete. This celebrated writer is often mis- 
taken by the uninformed for the Hon. 
Winston Churehill, First Lord of the Brit 
ish Admiralty. The article herewith writ- 
ten by Mr. Weaver will be found extremely 
interesting, both from the short review of 
the author as well as for the interesting 
sketch of the book itself. As editor of 
sookseller and Stationer, Mr. Weaver is a 
very busy man, and his keynote articles, as 
appearing in MacLean’s Magazine, will be 
appreciated by all readers. 


Hlodder, coming from a small New 
England town and getting into touch 
with conditions among the lower classes 
in the big city, eventually sees the need 
for reform and a severe arraignment of 
the leading church members brings a de 
mand for his resignation, which is not 
forthcoming and the reetor, havine the 
Bishop's support, is permitted to initiate 
his new policy. 

The mnan who will read this book with 
an open mind, not allowing preconceiv- 
ed opinions and beliefs that may not eo- 
incide with those set forth to affeet his 
estimate of the novel, cannot fail to ap 
preciate its earnestness and whether or 
not his sensibilities as to certain ortho- 
dox beliefs are shocked by the liberal 
views and actions of the reetor of St. 
John’s, must recognize that the methods 
adopted are of a character caleulated to 
reasonably improve social conditions and 
advance the really important tenets of 
Christianity. 

The serious elements of the book tran- 
scend the usual features of a best selling 


novel, But, while the development of 
John Hodder and the attitude of such 
men as Parr, forever preaching the sane 
tity of private property and protesting 
against the criticisms of men who had 
‘risked their fortunes and their careers 
for the present prosperity,’’? loom most 
prominently in the working out of the 
story, it has also its element of romance 
and a complement of engaging and in 
teresting characters whose interests are 
intertwined in the author’s inimitable 
manner, : 

It is rather disconcerting to read some 
of the references to this book in Can- 
adian newspapers, ascribing it to the 
English Winston Churchill, indicating 
that there are a number of people who 
are unaware that Winston the War Lord 
is not the Churchill who wrote ‘* Richard 
Carvel’’ and the other big novels by the 
same writer. 

Winston Churchill, the novelist, was 
born in St. Louis, Mo., in 1871, the son 
of Edwin Spaulding Churchill, of Port- 
land, Me., and Emma Bell Blaine, of St. 
Louis. He lived in that city up to his 
seventeenth year, going from Smith 
Academy, St. Louis, to the Naval Acad- 
emy at Annapolis, Md. While there he 
became a devoted student of American 
history and national problems, determin- 
ing to devote his life to these. 

Upon graduating, he resigned from th 
navy, was for a short time a writer on 
the Army and Navy Journal, and then 
hecame a member of the staff of The 
Cosmopolitan, living at that time at 
Irvington-on-the-Hudson. In 1895 he 
married Miss Mable Harlakenden Hall, 
of St. Louis, and soon thereafter estab- 
lished his present home, Harlakenden 
House, at Cornish, New Hampshire. 

Not being obliged to write for a living. 
he escaped hack-work and had plenty 
of time to perfect anything he produced. 
Fortunately he had the inelination, as 
well as the time, exhibiting extreme pa- 
tience and a determination to have his 
writings reflect the height of his capa- 
bility. 

Before beginning ‘‘ Richard Carvel’? 
he visited Virginia and Maryland, study- 
ing the country and examining old ree 
ords, also absorbing the spirit of the 
period by reading history and other Lit- 
erature connected with the old davs in 
those States. ; 

While pursuing his work on ‘‘ Richard 
Carvel,’’ living at that time at Lake 
George, he ran out of historical material 
and took enough time from his work on 
that novel to write ‘‘The Celebrity.” 
Which appeared in 1897, and there are 
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those who still claim this spontaneous 
production to be the brightest, most orig- 
inal and most amusing work he has done. 

Readers will reeall the extraordinary 
success of ‘‘ Richard Carvel,’’ as well as 
the novels which followed, ‘* The Crisis,’’ 
‘The ‘*Coniston,’’ ‘‘Mr. 
Crewe’s Career,’’ and ‘‘A Modern 
Chronicle.’’ 

Mr. Churchill has spent three years in 
producing ‘‘The Inside of the Cup,”’ 
and it is the most impressive of all his 
works. Unlike his English namesake, 
who is conspicuous chiefly by reason of 
his political career and ineidentally as a 
writer, the American Winston Chure- 
hill’s fame rests upon the books he has 
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written, but he is a politician as well. 
He served as a member of the New 
Hampshire Legislature in 1903-05 and in 
1906 was the candidate for Governor of 
that State on the Lincoln Republican 
Club’s reform ticket, but was defeated. 
He is one of the prominent men in the 
ranks of the Progressive Party. 
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guns from a port—‘‘I dunno whether 
she’ll make him a good wife or not. 
You never can tell what’s behind baby- 
blue. You can sorter count upon brown 
eyes fer being loyal, black fer high 
temper, green and yeller for jealously ; 
but when it comes to baby-blue—all the 
perfessors of mathematics in the whole 
country couldn’t figger just what's be- 
hind ’em.” 

She rose, and, going to my adjustable 
dummy for fitting my dresses, she slip- 
ped my gown over its headless should- 
ers; talking on with the ease of one 
whose tongue had long ago learned in- 
dependence of her work. 

“So I say the minister’s wife, even if 
she does come from another province, 
may turn out fine—and yet again she 
may not. She’s got them wondering, 
round, baby-blue eyes and fluffy aureole 
of hair that God put into the world fer 
the lessening of men’s conceit—so they 
could marry first, and diskiver after- 
wards how little they knew. She puts 
me in mind of Eveline Willis, the time 
she come here and played with our boys 
awhile. Was you here that year? No? 
Well, Eveline Willis was from Mont- 
real, and her father was a Montreal 
millionaire and a Senator—but just the 
same he come from here originally, and 
Eveline she took it in her head she'd 
come back to the village ‘where father 
used to live next to nature.’ The plumb 
truth was, Eveline, at twenty-seven, had 
done wore out all the thrills she could 
find in Montreal, and she wanted to 
‘play country’ awhile, and see if she 
couldn’t refresh herself. So down she 
come, trunks, fluffs, puffs, and parasols, 
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seeing the tables turned in a love story 


enjoy 


will spend a happy half hour in reading 
this love tale. The author is a well- 
known writer in the United States, 
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and for ‘wondering innocence’ she had 
everv girl in the village beat to a frazzle 

an’ she didn’t look a day over eigh- 
teen. 

“She flirted with every man in the 
place old and young, rich and poor, 
and she tried to make all the female 
population like her, too—but you can’t 
course with the hare and run with the 
hounds, as my father used to say. 
(There’s a screw loose in this dress-form, 
Miss Luey—I wisht you’d hand me the 
screwdriver.) And so when she done 
took away the beaux from five er six of 
the leadin’ belles, the girls and their 
mothers hated the very sight of her won 
derful done-up hair and her dresses that 
hung jest like they do in the best fash- 
ion magazines, and Eveline orter been 
perfectly happy. But Miss Baby-eyes 
was worried. She had got tribute from 
every man but Ezra—him that was en- 
gaged to Annie Lou Megs. Annie was 


a plain girl, but one of the finest that 
ever darned a sock er made a cake; and 
it looked like she had an influence over 
Ezra nothing could disturb . 

“Well, I seen Miss Baby-blue-eves 
tryin’ hard to put her butterfly-net over 
Ezra Morgan; but she couldn’t seem to 
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make it, and I know she lay awake 


nights thinking over her failure. 

~ “Then there come one extra bright, 
pretty Sunday, and just as Ezra (at his 
faithful hour for eallin’ on Annie Lou) 
was crossin’ the bridge over Five Run 
Crick (and the bridge is where the erick 
is deepest ) who should he meet. on the 
bridge centre, but Eveline, in fine ot 
gandy, 

“She smiled at Ezra and says: 

““Oh, Mr. Morgan, what a beautiful 
day! But you're in a hurry, I know. 
Give my love to Miss Meges.” 

* “Certain!” says Mezra. ‘Vm 
pleased you thought of her.’ 

* *She’s a lovely character,’ says Eve 
kizra told me afterwards—‘a 
little domestic, perhaps, for a man of 
vore intellect; but a sweet girl. Tie my 
shoe, wont you, before you go?’ And 
she puts out at Kzra a number-one foot, 
in them indecent openwork stockings, 
and a shoe like a child’s; only with the 
heel under the instep. Ezra knelt down 
to fasten the Miss Baby-blue 
eves Was leanin’ on the bridge-railing, 
and before them laces was half-tied the 
ruling suddenly give wavy and with a 
scream | heard clear over here, Kveline 
vanished into the cold water, leaving 
I:zra kneelin’ alone on the bridge! 

“She was staving with me—not lik- 
ing the regular boardin’-houses, and you 
believe | dropped the elegant dress I 
was workin’ on fer Deacon Smith’s sec 
ond wife, and | come a-runnin’ fer the 
bridge, with a pin cushion in one hand 
and a measuring tape in t’other—I was 
that demoralized ! 

“When I got there, Ezra, who’s a fine 
swimmer, was jest coming out of the 
water with her in his arms. His Sun 


orful 


line “SO 


laces, 



















LS 
day suit was ruined——of course—and all 
her muslin frock was runnin’ water 


yet it didn’t slimpse ugly to her figgver 
somehow. and her hair was wet but not 
draggly. I’m bound to say she made 
romantic picture, lying on Ezra’s 


broad shoulders. She didn’t weigh over 
a tiundred and fifteen; though she was 
all curves, and pretty ones, Loo, Iezra 
Tr led » the house, me a-follerin’ 
rad @NCLAIIAT Put through ry ex- 
| could hear Eveline murmur- 
inv words like, ‘my brave protector,’ 
iid fe a Iozra’s ear. 
| made him earry her into her room 


ind lav her on the bed; but before he 


vuld make her lie down (she seemed 
hysterical still with fright) she clung 
ound his neck and said she could yet 


feel them awful waters closing over her’ 

il] | reached over, broke her hold, 
ind ordered Ezra out. He went—sayin’ 
he’d wait in the kitchen till he heard 
how she was.’ . 

“Better go home an’ change them 
clothes, or you'll ketch rheumatiz!’ | 
says sharply. 

‘‘T'll go shortly,’ says he, an’ waved 
his hand at me an’ went to the kitchen, 
where he sat a-soppin’ till I come an’ 
told him that Eveline was in bed and 
restin easy after the shock.’ 

‘But | didn’t tell him one thing that 
struck me as curious: it was a hot sum- 
mer day, yet Eveline had on flannel uUn- 
de relothe 8 and plenty of ‘em! That was 
why her dress never slimpst unbecom- 
ingly round her; that was why she 
didn’t look like a drownded rat. She 
explained the flannels to me by saving 
she had a light touch of rheumatism, 
an’ please not to mention it.” 

Miss lmovene removed the gown from 
form and went to “French 
basting” with a rapidity which I knew 
would eventually bend the needle in 
her thin, deft fingers. 

“T hever ketched on to the real sionl- 
them flannel underthings.”’ 
-he continued, biting off a thread in her 
large white teeth——‘‘not even when, a 
week later, it was the talk of the place 
that eveline had took away \nnie Lous 
beau. 

“Eveline said she ‘was still delicate 
trom the shock of that watery fall’ 

ind Ezra did little er nothin’ but come 
to see how she was, and fetch her sooth 
in’ presents of jelly and chicken fixed 
up’ by his mar. I guess his mar never 
liked his doin’s; but she set all the store 
in creation by him just the same, and 
done whatever he ordered. 

“Then. quite unexpected to Eveline 
herself, a cousin of hers stopped over one 
day to see her. This cousin, a Miss 
Forsyth, of—I forget where—was a tall, 
stylish, kinder evnieal-lookin’ girl, and 
| didn’t b’lieve Eveline was crazy to see 
her: but she pretended to be particu- 
larlv as Eveline’s father had ast her to 
stop and fetch Eveline on to Montreal 


the dress 


fic ice of 
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with her, if she could. In a way, Eve- 
line was glad to have her there—it give 
her somebody ‘to discuss the natives 
with,’ and she discussed ‘em.’ My ears 
smarted with some of the things I ketch- 
ed unaware about myself. Indeed, I'd 
‘a’ bounced Eveline outer the house, but, 
tel] you the truth, | didn’t want her to 
know I’d overheard myself described as 
‘a skinny old maid who designed gowns 
for the village innercents.’ And then if 
I sent her off. | knew Ezra would foller, 
and | vou | wanted to see 
what the upshot was goin’ to be. 

‘So [ stood their talk—and they Was 
awful my thin walls 
you know how thin they are. ‘That’s 
how it come that the next day after Miss 
Forsyth’s arrival, when Ezra called (and 
[ set him on the porch to wait till Baby- 
blue-eyes could git ready to see him, 
staving with him a few minutes myself ) 
both of us become suddenly aware we 
could hear them two girls distinctly 
a-talkin’ in the front bedroom: 

“So you've taken all the scalps the 
village had to offer, have you?’ Miss 
Forsyth was sayin’ in her cynical kind 
of way. ‘Even the difficult one you 
wrote me about?’ 

‘He hasn’t proposed yet,’ giggles 


> 


contess to 


reckless about 


Eveline; ‘but I’ve got him in trainin’. 
Marian. I want to see how he'll do it. 
Ile was a fearfully hard case to handle: 
but I’ve won, in the end. Oh. I must 
tell you how I first caught his fancy! 
Such an awfully good joke! The clever 
est thing I ever did. You know I ean 
swim like a fish?’ 

‘Her voice had riz high on her last 
sentence. I saw Ezra sit up higher, and 
his hands clenched on the arms of his 
chair. He was listening like a rabbit 
hound when it hears a crackle in a 
hrush-pile. 

“*Pretty day! I mutters. 
“Hush! says Ezra fiercely. 
Miss Imogene. I must hear her. 

is life and death to me!’ 

“I hushed. I wanted to, any way. 

= ‘OF course Vou can swim.’ came Miss 
lorsyth’s voice. *You’d ’a’ died if vou 
hadn’t learned to show off that figger: of 
vours on the beach!’ 


‘ITush, 
This 


“This was embarrassin’, but | didn’t 
care, 

“*Well” titters Eveline, ‘I knew this 
Kzra Morgan could <wim, too. So one 
dav I] put on a suit of flannels—so’s wet 
muslin wouldn’t make a fright of me 
and then | dressed in organdy over 
them. I met the difficult Mr. Morgan 


on the bridge and made him tie my 


shoe. While he was tving it. I fell 
through the bridge-railing into the 
creek, It was a very short dive—per- 


fectly safe. Of course I fixed the bridge 
railing the day before.’ 

“T wisht you coulder seen Ezra Mor- 
gan’s face! Astonishment, incredulity, 
and the beginnings of the cold fury a 








mau sometimes gets into, was all basted 


into it. Wy <t re - 
“Wasn’t that original?’ goes on Eve- 
line. 7 , 
“*T should say it was!’ answers Miss 
Forsvth. ‘You certainly are an enthu 
siast! All that trouble for a man you'd 
never marry 4 
“ ‘Marry a village storekeeper! I rath 
ink 7 Ieveline. ‘Such a 
he had no business set 


er think not 
But 
tin’ himself up for a graven image of 
constaney. I say, Marian, he’s out on 
the porch. Bet vou five pairs of gloves 
from Doucet’s | can make him propose 
in five minutes. You can come into the 
hall, listen for yourself, and time us. 
Will you?’ 

“Done! savs Marian. ‘I never heard 
a bucolic propose. If he does, it will be 
just like vaudeville.’ 

“T looked at Ezra Morgan. He was 
scarlet except where his frown stood out 
black. Then suddenly the scarlet died 
away, and that slow cold look of rage 
eame back. 

“By this time I heard Eveline and 
Miss Forsyth comin’ down-stairs, and | 
fled: but not so far that I couldn’t hear 
and see, too. I aimed to know who was 
goin’ to get them gloves.” 

“Hand me the pins, please—no, the 
short ones. Them spikes ain’t no points 
Well, Eveline come rustlin’ out 
on the porch, and Ezra Morgan rose up 
to meet her. I could see his face plain. 
from the side shutter window, where I 
was hidin’, and I give a gasp of surprise 
for there wasn’t no anger a-tall visible 
in his countenance, and what do vou 
think he savs to her, in the calmest pos 
sible manner? 

**Miss Eveline, will you accept of 
these roses I’ve brought vou?’ 

“Oh, thank vou, Iozra,’ says Eveline, 
kinder ftlutterin’-like. ‘You don’t mind 
if I call you “Ezra” ’? 

“ “Not a bit.’ 

‘Thinks I to mvself. has he forgive 
her already? Is there no limit to the 
folly and blindness of man? 

‘Roses!’ says Eveline dreamily, car 
essin the whole bunch of flowers. “The 
rose is the symbol of love. And these 
are blush roses. What made vou think 
of bringing me blush roses, Ezra?’ Her 
tone Was as tender as new-made bread or 
old coat-linin’s, ‘How did vou evel 
think of bringin’ me the symbol. the 
flower, of love?’ she asks. , 

“*Anme Lou ast me to bring ’em. 
She cut ‘em fer vou,’ savs Ezra, deliber 
ate, cool, distinct, and clear! 

“T heard Eveline give a real gasp 
not a pleased one neither, 

“ “Annie Lou ast you to bring vem to 
mel” she repeats. 


es—-she’s so 


Says 


to ‘em. 


thoughtful. savs 
Ezra enthusiastically. ‘She’s a wonder- 
ful girl! All along, Miss Eveline, she’s 
taken such thought of vou!’ 


mtinned on peee 153.) 
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The Love of Adrian Beauchamp 


(Continued from page 16.) 


cial duties such as tea parties and 
mothers’ meetings. Somehow or other 
the conversation had led to this interest- 
ing topic. 

“Sir Peter’s brother is a clergyman, 
Mr. Lestrange,” she said. Her voice 
was low and soft. 

“He fairly detests mothers and meet- 
ings, and is about to employ a sweet 
young parson with a retreating chin and 
pale blue eyes to do ail that kind of 
work. I entirely agree with him. How 
a man can be a fiery and convincing 
emo and at the same time interest 
1imself in teething babies and slate 
clubs, I’m sure I don’t know. Did 
Savonarola pay afternoon calls, and eat 
home-made seed cake, till the dryness 
made him cough, Mr. Lestrange? Did 
Bishop Latimer sit in the best parlor on 
a hard chair, and talk about the weather 
with a lisp, a set smile, and an aching 
heart?” 

Lestrange laughed. He heard nine 
o’clock strike, and thought it high time 
he begun to steer his way to port. 

“Well, you know, Lady Clara, I think 
—with all due deference to your 
brother-in-law—that most clergymen 
like seed cake and those teething babies, 
much better than fasting during Lent 
and rising early for a morning service. 
Don’t you think they enjoy to the full 
the flesh-pots of Egypt?” 

“Don’t be sweeping in 
ments,” retorted the lady, smiling bril- 
liantly. ‘Perhaps some do, but they 
are nothing but hypocrites, unworthy 
of the name of clergymen. A clergy- 
man to me means a man who lives a 
sublime life of self-sacrifice, and is do- 
ing his best, slaving from morn to night, 
to make everything comfortable for the 
idle rest-of-t he-world.” 

“T hate hypocrites as much as you 
do,” said Lestrange, seeing an opening, 
and at once taking it, like a good gen- 
eral. “Hypocritical clergymen, poli- 
ticians and profligates should all be 
mixed together into a nice red-hot 
cauldron, and then put on a slow fire 
to simmer a little.” 

“Are you naturally of a bloodthirsty 
nature, Mr. 2?” said Lady 


your state- 


Lestrange? 
Clara, with an affected start of horror. 
“What a terrible man you are!” 

“Only as far as hypocrites are con- 
cerned, Madame, but of their blood I’ve 
no taste I assure you. Merely wish to 
see it evaporate. But the worst hypo- 
crite, to my mind, is not the clerical 
hypocrite, but the political hypocrite.” 

“Why?” asked my lady, with a 
curious look in her eyes, which Guy 
thought he understood. 

“Because politicians have in their 
hands the temporal welfare of kingdoms 


and republics, and kingdoms and re- 
publics consist of the bodies of men 
and their appurtenances. The clergy 
have in their hands the souls of men, 
and in the souls of men there is a self- 
acting power, a conscious force which 
can be directed at will. Yet if this will 
begins to direct temporal worldly mat- 
ters, and does not concern itself with 
spiritual affairs, the thinker is branded 
as a rebel if the directiun soars outside 
the prescribed bounds, or execrated as 
an anarchist or some such kindred, and 
hurled out of the country. It is not 
permissible to set yourself against the 
will of the governors, for they make the 
laws, and the laws are permanencies, 
supposed to be created by the majority 
of voters. Whereas the clergy can make 
as many laws as they like, and a man 
may keep them or not as he pleases. A 
person shapes his own religion, the gov- 
ern ment of his thoughts, but ministers 
shape the government of his actions, 
and he has to obey them, willy nilly. 

“A man has his vote,” rather stupidly 
interjected my lady. 

“One in many millions,” answered 
Lestrange, and then, with a slight wave 
of the hand, apparently tossed away the 
subject. 

sut Lady Clara was interested, as he 
wished her to be. To shape the “z” of 
a conversation with a lady is always the 
sien for her to begin again at “a.” 

“Of course, I certainly agree with 
vou,” she said, “hypocritical ministers 
and statesmen are the destrovers of their 
country, and I shall—I shall do every- 
thing in my power, everything, every- 
thing, to unveil such men before the 
publie.” 

She raised her arm as she spoke, and 
her beautiful eves—stone-grey in color, 
but lit with blue—gleamed with a 
furious enthusiasm. Then with splen- 
did grace, with the gesture of a Queen, 
she let her hand fall on the arm of her 
chair. And then the swell of her bosom 
rose and fell, tremulous and fair, show- 
ing this momentary exertion had been 


too much for the frail strength of her. 


Lestrange knew of whom she was 
thinking as she spoke. He looked at 
her admiringly. She was sincere. he 
was certain, sincere as the Minister 
whose downfall she was plotting. Yet 
Sir Peter’s party was unstable and weak, 
while that of the Government was 
strong and popular, tremendously so 
after the recent divorce suit, and the 


Prime Minister’s action in the matter. 
T.estrange knew, and he knew she knew, 
that the social reform movement of the 
Government was certain of success, pro- 
vided it was piloted by the skilful and 
unsullied hands of Daniel Henderson. 
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There was silence for a second or so, 
and then Lestrange started the battle. 

“A fine thing, too, Lady Clara, that 
unveiling of hypocrites. And I think 
the Government has made a magnificent 
beginning by publicly disgracing this 
ruftian Williams,” 

He dwelt on the last word; it was the 
trumpet-sound of the onset. 

Lady Clara’s suspicfons were not 
aroused by the mention of this name. 
She had no idea of the intimacy be- 
tween Lestrange and the Prime 
Minister. 

She laughed, rather bitterly, thought 
Lestrange, and clenched her little hand. 

“Indeed they did well there. And let 
us hope it will not end with him.” 

“Why? How do you mean? 
end?” 

“T mean that I hope—and the whole 
country must hope—-that the Govern- 
ment will not be contented with making 
one example only, but will prosecute its 
enquiries throughout the Cabinet, and 


Not 


see that all ministers have clean re- 
cords.” 
“Why, surely yes,” said Lestrange, 


affecting surprise at this statement, “but 
do you really believe there is the slight- 
est suspicion of anything wrong at- 
tached to any one of the members of the 
Cabinet? Basset, for instance? Hurl- 
ingham, Jamieson ?” 

“Not the slightest,” 
dryly. 

“Lord Morton has always had a good 
record.” 

“Perfect,” said my lady. 

“Fotheringham and MHamblehurst 
have unblemished reputations,” con- 
tinued Lestrange. 

“Stainless,” agreed my lady. 

“Sir Stanley Grahame is virtue in- 
carnate,” went on Lestrange. 

“A heavenly angel,” sneered my lady, 
who disliked Grahame for private rea- 
sons. 

“Why, really, Lady Clara, you 
haven’t got anything to say against the 
members of the present Cabinet. And 
you must remember that outside his 
own party, Williams was always a sus- 
pected man.” 

“His party can be conveniently blind 
to universal knowledge when such 
blindness is beneficial to them,” re- 
torted Lady Clara, fidgeting with her 
fan. And then: “But perhaps soon the 
Opposition will lend them spectacles.”’ 

She spoke triumphantly, as though 
she already had her hand:on the an 
nouncement of the Prime Minister’s re- 
signation or disgrace. 

With that, Lestrange resolved on a 
bold course. It was getting late, and 
this must be ended quickly. 

“They’ve pretty strong glasses of 
their own, I Saloons Lady Clara, al- 
though, of course, I’m no politician, and 
only speak from hearsay. I was in- 
troduced not long ago, however, to 


replied my lady, 
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Daniel Henderson by a friend of mine, 
and had a most interesting conversa- 
tion with him.” 

Lestrange stopped for a moment, to 
see the effect. 

My lady was breathing heavily. 

“Well?” she said. 

“He told me what a blow this Wil- 
liams business was to him. How it had 
upset all his plans, and momentarily 

paralyzed his party. But at the same 

time, he said he recognized its value as 
an eye-opener to the Minis ters them- 
selves. Such a public disgrace is a dis- 
tinet warning to all. He said if he 
found a single insincere man in the 
Government, a single man with the 
slightest tinge of hypocrisy in him, that 
he would have him out of the House, if 
he had to follow hounds himself.” 

“He must be a wonderful saint him- 
self,” remarked my _ lady, looking 
sharply at Lestrange, who seemed to be 
idiy examining a miniature on the 
table near him. 

“Not at all, my lady, but absolutely 
and thoroughly sincere to the core. In 
fart, after I became more intimate with 
him, he told me himself, and it is com- 
mon knowledge round the town, that 
he led a very gay and wild iife in Paris 
some thirty years ago under the name 
of Adrian Beauchamp, but even then 
he was sincere, and didn’t pretend to 
be any better than most other young 
men s tamped -_ in Paris at the fase ‘inat- 
ing age of 25. And he does not conceal 
the sad many of his life, except, of 
course, the name of the woman. In 
fact, her he still loves, I believe.” 

My lady sat bolt upright in her chair, 
and glared like a startled lioness. The 
blue veins stood out, swollen and taut, 
on her forehead. Her nostrils quivered 
as she spoke 

“He told you that? 


The whole town 
knows it?” 


“Why, yes,” replied Lestrange, al- 
most drawling, “and everybody I know 
—-myself included—admires the mag- 


nificent way in which 
atoned for any youthful profligacy. 
Why, My Lady, for thirty years or 
niore he has been a desolate and lonely 
man, working and striving towards the 
réform of that social fabric that seemed 
sé torn to him in his youth, so full of 
héles to catch young fellows such as he 
then was. He learnt his lesson, how- 
ever, and the world is profiting by it.” 

‘Lestrange almost became enthusiastic 

he went on, Lady Clara looking at 
him with eves that were terrible yet 
bdautiful to see. This the end of her 
great scheme? All the world knew? 
(nd admired? 

“His has been a noble life, 
Léstrange, quickly, not allowing the 
lady time to speak. “I suppose you 
kriow all he has suffered. It’s been com- 
mon gossip for the last twenty years 
or more, but of course, it has died out 


Henderson has 


” went on 
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now. He loved a girl, and there was 
fight with the brother. The brother 
was shot, and the girl deserted him with 
the child. He sought for them for two 
years, and then returned to England 
and devoted himself to his country. 
Yet he has never forgotten the girl he 
loved. He never blamed her. He 
knew he deserved everything, poor fel- 
low. Yet he loved her, loved her and 
that little boy of his. Think of those 
years of loneliness!” 
Lestrange made an 


effective pause, 
al Ise ) 


hide his interest, he took up 
the miniature again. 

Lady Clara wiped her lips with her 
lace handkerchief. and Lestrange no- 
ticed that it was spotted with blood. 
Her face looked woeful and haggard, 
and oh! so old! Dolorous pain lay in 
her eves like a burning fire. 

Lestrange was a gentleman 
te see aA Woman in agony, it Was a wound 
to him. Yet could he have suspected 
this effect, because a woman saw her- 
self defeated in a political stratagem? 
Was power so dear to her? Was am- 
bition emotional in her, not in the mind 
hut in the heart? He wondered. 

At last my lady spoke. Lestrange 
could scarcely hear her, so softly she said 
her words, but acrid they were, bitter 
as gall. 

“Ts this Minister so pure at 
now?” 

It was an exclamation rather than a 
question, but Lestrange answered it in 
another way. 


. He hated 


heart 


“Ts there one of us so pure at heart 
who dare to cast a stone at another?” 

“How dare you insult me! How 
dare vou! cried my lady, her gray eves 
fierv with rage, and even madness. In- 
stead of the coldness of stone Lestrange 
saw the molten glow of 1 ava. 


He was visibly surprised. Tnsult? 
What did she mean? 

‘“Madame—” and then he stopped. 

All the fire had died away, only a 


fear now in those expressive eves. 

“You know?” she said. faintly. 

“Yes, I know,” he answered gently. 
Ile thought it better to discontinue the 
acting, and let her see that he knew of 
her plot against the Minister. He had 
frustrated it, he knew, so why continue? 
She was sobbing. 

This role of moralist was strange to 
the debonair Lestrange, but he was a 
versatile man and a wonderful actor. 


“Who told you?” she said, bending 
towards him. touching his arm with 
her tiny hand, fragile as a_ broken 


flower. 
“Tle did. T am his great friend.” 
“And how did he come to know?” 
‘“Why—” Lestrange was too 
astonished to say more. But my lady 
continued, talking as though in a 
trance. 





But not now. He 
killed my brother. And I fled. I 
hated him for it. Yet now—no, I do 
not hate him, because you say he—he 
has suffered then? He is suffering now? 
I thought he—1I did not know he loved 
meso! I will do no more then. No re- 
venge! No revenge! Oh, God!” 

She fainted. 

Lestrange felt dazed; he could not 
think. He seemed to dream as he heard 
that self-accusation. She had thought 
he knew that? That was how she knew 
then. She—Julie— 

He fanned her aching head, and 
loosened her silken scarf twined around 
her neck. So this was the love of 
Adrian Beauchamp? She! Sir Peter’s 
wife! 

She started from her trance, as 
Lestrange rang the bell for assistance. 

“Call my son, my _ son,” she 
whispered, “I must have my pretty son 
near me. My son—his son! My little 
Adrian!” 

And through the doorway, as_ she 
spoke, came the tall, grotesque figure 
of the lawyer Bowed 4 asking if my 
lady wanted him. 

Lestrange stood at the telephone in 
the Parliament Club, St. James’. 

He was speaking. 

“TTullo, Henderson, is that you? 
Well, never you worry about Sir Peter 
to-morrow. In fact I don’t think he’ll 
trouble you at all. And don’t worry at 
all. What? No, not the slightest fear. 
Not a word to anyone. They won't. 
Eh? Pooh! Don’t mention it, sir. 
Glad to be of service. Good-bye.” 

He hung up the receiver, and threw 
himself down in his favorite arm-chair, 
taking out his beloved old pipe. 

“Whiskey-and-soda,” he said to the 
waiter, 


“T loved him, yes. 


and closed his eyes. He was 
tired. 
—_— 
Crickets 


By HENRY EASTMAN LOWER 


Oh, cheery minstrels of the summer night, 
Whose jocund chirrup charms the fragrant 
breeze, 

Tell me what music-loving spirit frees 

Such hopeful ectasies from such a mite! 
Through forest corridors, dim in the sight 
Of the pale at dusk by quiet seas, 
O’er clover-laden meadows where the bees 
Sip in the sun, I hear—and dream delight. 


moon, 


Calm Beauty, put your hand on my tired eyes, 

And let me dream for ever and a day; 

Perpetuate the golden memories 

That haunt the footsteps of a weary way. 

Youth seemed eternal and love’s path was 

long 

When life and I thrilled to the cricket’s song. 

— ‘Smart Set.’’ 
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The Arms of the Venus of Milo 


Showing How the Famous Statue was Dis- 
covered and How it Came to be 
Mutilated 


THE MYSTERY of the armless Venus ot 
Milo does not trouble us now, writes Wm. 
A. Bond in Chambers’s journal. When we 
visit Paris we no longer stand before the 
superb marble in the Louvre wondering and 
conjecturing as to the cause of its mutila- 
tion, and trying vainly to imagine the pose 
of the Venus when she stood freshly created 
by the hand of the unknown artist. 

Since the glory of the statue was first 
known to eivilized Europe men _ have 
pondered and searched and argued. But 
now, when the discovery has been made, it 
comes as a slight shock to find that a minor 
charm of the Venus has gone—some part, 
at any rate, of the vague sense of mystery 
with which she has been invested, height- 
ened indeed by that tender, bewitching— 
nay, divine smile always on her lips. But 
as some compensation we have quite a 
romantic little bit of history, worthy too, 
in its extraordinary features, of the Venus 
of Milo herself. 

To-day the Venus stands in 
dignity in the Salle de Venus at _ the 
Louvre. For probably two thousand years 
she stood in the same majestie attitude in 
the darkness of a subterranean passage in 
an island of the Greek archipelago- But 
then the statue was complete, and for the 
last ninety years scholars, artists, seulp- 
tors, historians, have been attracted to the 
point of fascination by the desire to dis- 
cover or explain the original pose. Many 
have been the resulting opinions, some 
strongly founded, nearly all having some 
percentage of reasonability. For guidance 
there were existent numerous other types of 
Venus, many famous, many delightful, but 
none of the vague, irresistible charm of the 
statue of Milo. So some experts declared 
that Venus had held in one hand a lance; 
others declared that she was in the at- 
titude of checking an overimpulsive lover 
whose advances were becoming distasteful; 
a further view was that a mirror was held 
by the left hand; and still another idea 
was that the statue was unfinished by the 
artist, who had despaired of completing the 
work in a manner worthy of its conception 
and past execution. With regard to the 
right arm, agreement was fairly general 
that Venus is here preventing with the right 
hand the fall of the loose robe which hangs 
in graceful, negligent folds from the waist. 

This latter point is now established. But 
what of the left arm? In the left hand 


solitary 














The latest portrait of the Hon. Mr. Lloyd 
George, taken in his library in his official 
residence on Downing Street. 


we now learn, a small sphere not larger 
than an apple is held. The forearm is ex- 
tended horizontally and the palm of the 
hand is upturned. And in this attitude the 
Venus of Milo was standing until 1820. 
How we would dearly like to know her 
ancient history, to learn the name of the 
man whose wonderful hands fashioned her, 
whose inspiration made her a marvellous 
portrait in marble of the most beautiful 
woman of his imagination! But we have 
now to be content with her modern story, 
and that is of an exciting, adventurous 
kind, 

Early in 1820 a peasant of Castro, in the 
island of Melos, also ealled and spelt Milo, 
at the entrance of the Greek Archipelago, 
was digging over a piece of land which he 
possessed on a_ small hillside. He was 
named Yorgos Bottinis. With him were 
his son Antonio and one of his nephews. 
The spade of one of the three broke through 
some dry debris and revealed beneath their 
feet a kind of erypt or passage of masonry. 
Into this the trio cautiously ventured, and 
then in the dim, gray light they beheld a 
white figure, the statue of a woman much 
larger than life-size. It was receiving the 
first ray of light for perhans over two 
thousand years. The bust was nude, but 
from the waist descended a drapery re- 
tained from above by the right hand, 
while the left arm, half-bent, was raised, 
and the hand held a small sphere- The 
evidence of the three men on this point is 
vitally important, and it is established be- 
yond doubt. 

So the statue was intact at this date; its 
misfortunes were yet to come. The man 
Bottinis knew well the value that foreign 





visitors to the little island placed on the 
smallest piece of earved marble found by 
the inhabitants, and he judged correctly 
that his find was of worth to him. So with 
natural care and fear of loss he decided to 
hide the statue in his hut, some little dis- 
tance away. The task was a tremendous 
one, but it was found that the marble was 
in two blocks, one posed above the other, 
and that it would be possible to carry away 
the upper portion, at once the most fragile 
and most precious part of the work. 
Further, it was possible to detach the left 
arm entirely, as it was fixed to the bust 
by a shaft or tenon of steel. 

So we can see, in imagination, the three 
peasants, who have waited until nightfall, 
raising the bust of the beautiful Venus, 
staggering out into the moonlight with 
their strange burden, and carefully tread- 
ing the stony track to the hut. Here the 
queenly white form finds a curiously in- 
appropriate refuge on the dirty floor, and 
here she remains for many weeks. 

In April of the same year a French naval 
vessel called at the island of Milo on her 
way to Constantinople. On board were a 
young lieutenant named Matterer and a 
young ensign named Dumont D’Urville, both 
lovers of art and keen in their search for 
antique sculpture. They learned here that 
3ottinis had made a find, and in eager 
haste visited his hut, and in that strange 
environment, amid the fumes and dirt, the 
noble statue of Venus confronted them. 
Concealing their delight, they hastened to 
Constantinople, and assailed, in their 
ecstasy, the French Ambassador, the 
Marquis de Riviere, to such purpose that 
the latter instructed his secretary to repair 
at once to the island and secure the statue. 
However, the seeretary, M. Marcellus, did 
not reach Milo until 23rd May. He sailed 
in a small Freneh naval vessel, L’Estafette, 
under Commandant Robert; but when 
anchor was cast they were already too late 
—or so it appeared. 

Near the shore was a Turkish brig ready 
to sail at any moment, while on the shore 
was a group of Turkish sailors engaged in 
towing a large white form towards the 
waiting vessel. From the bridge Marcellus 
perceived all this at a glance. It was the 
Venus of Milo, lost to France for ever, un- 
less— Neither the commandant nor Mar- 
cellus wasted words; there was no time for 
reflection. At the order of Robert, the 
sailors of L’Estafette hurled themselves into 
the boats, drew to the shore with all possi- 
ble speed, and with drawn sabres engaged 
the abduction of the Venus. The statue 
had been mounted on a primitive kind of 
wooden sled and seeured to it by ropes. 
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Arvund this a warm encounter took place, 
ang after a few minutes the French sailors 
wexe left in possession. But the position 
Was not secure, and a return of the enemy 
reiaforced from the brig was feared. The 
task of the was therefore clear. 
and they bent to it with a will. 
Already sled on which 
statue—or rather the bust, for 


sailors 


stands the 
only the 


; 
tue 


upper portion is here—is considerably 
damaged, and as the sailors put their 
shculders to the ropes the statue sways 


ominously and then falls on its back. But 
there is no time to lose. The sailors seize 
the ropes binding the statue to the sled 
and pull with increased vigor. Alas! The 
.result is a tragedy, agonizing as one thinks 
of it. The beautiful white shoulders grind 
over the sharp stones of the rough path, 
ang portions of the marble are broken off. 
But the sailors cannot stop for such a de- 
tail; they carry out their orders with a 
brutality only equalled by their courage and 
premptitude. The broken fragments are 
hastily picked up, and at last the goddess 
is on boari—without arms, it is true; but 
there are the fragments also, and they can 
be restored later. The essential is to have 
the Venus. 

But unfortunately only the bust is 
gained as yet; the lower part of the statue 
is already on board the Turkish brig. It 
is only after two days of argument, and of 
money and force alternately, that Marcellus 
sueceeds in obtaining the statue in its en- 
tirety. But no, not in its entirety; for on 
the strand of Milo were left some priceless 
fragments of marble by the careless sailors: 
The fragments saved, one arm, one hand, 


and other unrecognizable portions were 
just sufficient to give free rein to the 


imagination, and when the statue, in its 
mutilated condition, reached the Louvre 
without explanation, supposition was piled 
on supposition, hypothesis on hypothesis. 
The uncertainty could have been ended 
by a word from Matterer or D’Urville; but 


then the whole incident of the Island of 
Milo would have been revealed. And sv, 
in fear diplomatie difficulties, silenee 
was maintained by all the actors of the 


ttle drama. For half-a-century the facts 
were known orly in one Government’s 
Foreign Office: but the facts were com- 
mitted to paper by Dumont D’Urville, onlv 
to be revealed to the riddle-solvers after 
eariv ninety 
The two 


statemer 


vears. 
‘fficers maintained, above all, 
t as to the pose of the Venus; 


; 
and to give the history more credence there 
is added the testimony of M. Jules Ferry, 
the French Ambassador to Greece, who in 
1872, in knowledge of the incident, visited 
Milo, and there found still living the son 
and nephew of Bottinis, who confirmed the 
stery of the discovery of the Venus and 
the battle on the seashore for her posses- 
sion, 


The Art of Exhibiting Health 


Illustrations of Aids and Hindrances 
to Healthful Living in a City 


‘““SAY, FELLERS, that’s how those float- 
ing baths give yer sore eyes, Gee, I don’t 
zo there any more.’’ 

A visual lesson in sanitation this, in- 
tantly applied by a group of boys standing 
bevore an exhibit in the newly opened Hall 
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of Health of the American Museum of 
Natural History, New York City, says a 
writer in World’s Work. This exhibit 
represented a river, the water portrayed by 
sheet glass. Buoyed as in the stream was 
a small model of one of those wooden float- 
ing baths which the city bestowed at in- 
tervals along the water front. Mannikins in 
trunks were diving from spring boards; 
others splashed in the cool green water; 
the heels of one protruded from the sparkle 
cf the tide. 

But the grim realism of the representa- 
tion is in a current which, darker than the 
surrounding water, flows from the mouth 
of a neighboring sewer directly into the 
floating bath. The mimic scene is enclosed 
in a large square case, placed on a low 
level, so that the visitors may look down 
upon it- A plaeard drives home the lesson 
that it is dangerous to frequent a bath near 
a sewer, as for example, the bath at Corlears 
Hook, to which cases of eye disease and of 
far worse maladies have been traced. 

The old way of instructing the publie in 
sueh matters was by a learned lecture upon 
water-borne epidemics; the new way enables 
the sight to carry an evangel of health di- 
rect to the brain. 

In this division of the museum, young and 
old gaze at its ingenious installations and 
are entertained by its translation of the 
abstractions of science into the vivid 
realities of everyday life. The Hall of 
Health was formerly opened last April and 
the oceasion had a double interest because 
the municipal Department of Health was 
then preparing for the first ‘‘Annual May 
Clean-up’’ of the city of New York. 
Especially useful as a stimulus to this 
clean-up was the model of a horse fly ‘‘as 
big as a cat.’’ The publie may not read as 
many ‘‘Swat the Fly’’ warnings as_ it 
should, but it has been wonderfully inter- 
ested in this triumph of craftsmanship in 
blown glass, steel, wire, and_ celluloid, 
wrought into being after nine months of 
patient toil by the seulptor-preparator. Mr. 
Tenaz Matausech. Here rests, upon a highly 
magnified erumb of bread, a fly worthy of a 





An English carricature of Uncle Sam when 
he learns that Great Britain would not be 
officially represented at the Panama Exposi- 
tion. —Publie Opinion. 





swat. Forty times the length of the living 
fly, and 64,000 times greater in bulk, he 
exposes the guilt of all his race on a 
gigantic scale. A glance tells how disease 
germs are transferred from his padded feet 
to the little cavities in the sponge-like sub- 
stance of the bread. Men, women and 
children gather about the prodigious pest 
and read the scathing indictment of him 
as carrier of typhoid and other mortal illls. 

Then there is a elatter of heels on the 
tesselated floor, and a crowd of boys, lured 
by military glory, stop to study two com- 
panies of miniature soldiers, khaki clad. One 
company of lead warriors is winning the 
bubble reputation at the cannon’s mouth; 
the other, sick leave. It appears from this 
demonstration that, in the average company 
in the United States Army in the Spanish- 
American War, one soldier was wounded 
in battle, whereas through the ravages of 
typhoid one man to a company lost his life 
and fourteen men were incapacitated for 
service. 

Models of ill-kept and well-kept farms, 
side by side in the same ease, are among the 
most popular exhibits in the hall. Here is 
a farm where the open rain barrel breeds 
mosquitoes; where the exposed manure heap 
leads to the begetting of a myriad of flies; 
where the primitive sanitary arrangements 
may send typhoid germs into the vegetable 
garden and into the stream where the family 
herd is drinking. The other side of the pic- 
ture portrays thrift and cleanliness. Little 
signs scattered over the two landscapes tell 
of the right and the wrong ways of living 
next to the soil. Another setting shows how 
house and outbuildings may be guarded 
against rats . 

The evils of the open wooden garbage 
barrel and of filthy premises are set forth in 
the exact production of a section of a kitch- 
en in San Francisco, made when the bubonic 
plague scare was at its height. The model 
is a replica of one made by the United 
States Government. It shows how the rats 
burrow; how they may spread disease in 
every direction. This revelation of the 
habits of rats makes plain the dangers of 
infection. 

After the city dweller sees a model repre- 
senting the gathering of clams in sand into 
which a broken sewer pipe 1s diseharging, 
he is not so likely to think lightly of the 
efforts of a health commissioner to prevent 
the pollution of heds and of the 
beaches. And nearby is a realistic 
representation of driftwood being gathered 
at the Battery Breakwater, accompanied by 
the warning that the taking of this spoil of 
the sea into the home may introduce disease. 

The whole scheme of water supply, the 
peril of epidemies, the methods of purifica- 
tion anc of filtration are demonstrated by 
elaborately worked out exhibits. Germs of 
disease, many thousands of times their aetu- 
al size, are displayed in wonderful blown 
glass counterfeits. 

Good citizens who wonder why it takes so 
many millions of dollars to keep New York 
harbor from filling up may get an ocular 
demonstration of the reason by glancing at 
a model showing how the solid constituents 
from the sewage of the city are constantly 
filling up the costly channels dredged to the 
sea. 

The average week-day attendance of the 
American Museum of Natural History is 
500, except on Saturdays, when 2,000 visit- 
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There are 6,000 visitors 
Practically everyone who 


ors enter the doors. 
on Sundays. 
makes the grand tour of the institution sees 


the health exhibit. More than half a million 
persons go to the museum every year. Al- 
though no separate count is kept of the at- 
tendance in the Hall of Health, it has been 
demonstrated that this division attracts as 
much attention as any other section. It is 
situated on the way to the bird groups and 
is in the centre of the building. 

The museum’s department of health has 
now been in existence two years. In that 
time its exhibits have constantly become of 
greater popular interest. The opening of 
the new hall represents the working out of 
a definite policy of bringing the public in 
touch with the activities of the institution. 

One of the most successful developments 
has been through the high sehools. The boys 
of the DeWitt Clinton High School are es- 
pecially enthusiastic. Several lectures with 
inspections of the exhibits in the hall. Six 
hundred eager and enthusiastic youths at a 
time have viewed the exhibition and asked 
technical questions concerning the various 
objects. Classes from the Bellevue Hospital 
Medical College of the New York University 
are sent to study the models as part of the 
regular course. Students from the College 
of the City of New York, where especial at- 
tention is paid to personal hygiene, are 
regular visitors. Pupils from the private 
schools of the city, long lines of young 
misses with a prim chaperone at their head, 
mareh through the corridor practically 
every day. A talk on health based on the 
exhibits in the hall is part of a course of 
lectures which last year was attended by 
35,000 students of the public primary and 
grammar schools. 


Small traveling exhibits are sent by the 
director to schools, in eases filled with 
small models and specimens. The museum 
has been lately raising flies and mosquitoes 
in large quantities. The variou. stages 
from the lar.ae to the full blown buzzer are 
arrested by the use of formaldehyde and 
then preserved in bottles, which the teach- 
ers use to explain to the children how the 
fly breeds in filth and how some mosquitoes 
spread malaria. The object is to teach that, 
though killing flies may be all very well, the 
ereat end to be reached is the elimination 
of the filth which is the means of bringing 
so many of them into being. 

In the foreign quarters of the metropolis, 
the children are the easiest to teach hygiene 
and sanitation. Frequently in the Hall of 
Health one may see boys and girls tugging 
their parents among the exhibits and ex- 
plaining to them with voluble speech and 
flowing gesture the why and the wherefore 
of the display. When Italian laborers who 
have been working on the Jerome Park 
Reservoir, where filter beds may be made 
for city water, are guided among the models 
by their children, the uses of these new 
methods of teaching sanitation become con- 
vineingly evident. 

The work of the museum has attracted 
the notice of other institutions in this coun- 
try. Requests for replicas of the model of 
the fly ‘‘as big as a cat’’ have been received 
from museums whose directors would take 
up health instruction by sight; and such 


bodies as the Zoological Society of Ottawa, 
Purdue University, in Indiana, and the New 
York Board of Health have asked for in- 
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The patriotic celebration of the National Fire 


Brigade, celebrated at the foot of the 
National War Memorial, Leipzic. 
-Die Woche. 


formation about the methods of the muse- 
um. 

Moving pictures are being used to sup- 
plement the work and there are dramas of 
the film enacted showing how the cause of 
pure milk prospers, and how the fly, great- 
ly magnified, does his evil work. 

In this work of teaching the publie im- 
portant lessons for their own well-being by 
means of museum display, the deep learning 
of the specialist and the skill of the seulp- 
tor, preparator and taxidermist are ¢co- 
ordinated for a common cause. 

Formerly, nature museums were reposi- 
tories for fossils and stuffed animals; now, 
they house exhibits that teach mankind the 
proper way to live. 


The Treck from Scotland to 
Canada 


The Scotsman Comes to the Land of the 
Maple to Shake Hands With’ 
Opportunity 


THE FAILURE of the British 
ment’s measures to arrest the ever-grow- 
ing emigration from Scotland may well in- 
spire anxious thought among the ‘‘ powers 
that be’’ in the Old Country. The com- 
pleteness of that failure is pointed out by 
a writer in the London Daily Mail. 

It is not putting it too strongly to say 
that Seottish politicians have been watch- 
ing the stream of emigration from the 
rural parts of Northern Britain with some- 
thing like dismay. 


Govern- 


For seven or eight years past the move- 
ment has progressed with steadily aug- 
menting volume. The Small Holders Act 
of 1911, which was passed with the object 
of enabling the poor man to become the 
owner of the land he cultivated, it was 
confidently reckoned, would immediately ar- 
rest it. But the Act has been operating 
for a year, and what do we find A migrant 
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stream which, during the spring, has been 
more formidable than ever; manifesting, 
characteristics which show a settle 
ment of tendency never revealed before. 

Thus it is no longer mainly, as it has 
been hitherto, an affair of the young, un- 
encumbered men. Everywhere the emigra- 
tion agents report the flight of whole fami- 
lies as the feature of the season’s business, 
and, generally, the ratio of the female emi- 
grants to the males has risen nearer equali- 
ty than at any time in the past. 


Why the Scot Goes. 


The truth of the matter is that there is 
neither one grand cause of nor one grand 
remedy for the rural depopulation evil in 
Scotland, and to no little extent it is the 
expression of forces which legislation can- 
not influence. To begin with, the Scot, 
whether Highland or Lowland, is a man 
with no natural fear of adventuring in 
strange parts. He had little of this fear 
when neighbouring England was stranger 
to him than Canada is to-day. As a whole 
the people are better educated than most, 
and an abounding and almost universal 
curiosity | made them great readers. 
Thus, all that is expresed in the saying that 
the world has shrunk has meaning for 
them. The desire for personal betterment 
is almost universal, and nowhere is the 
decision so prompt and emphatie that it is 
foolish to give labor for 20s. which any- 
where on the face of the earth may be sold 
for 40s. 

Unforeed Seottish emigration began on a 
considerable scale just at the time when 
the first generation of children, benefiting 
by the Education Act of 1870, reached full 
age. By the beginning of the present cen- 
tury so many had already crossed the seas 
that hardly a family in the land had not at 
least one member established in the British 
Dominions or the United States. 


The Life of Opportunity. 


If a collection could be 
lished of the letters people write 
to their friends at home, at least half the 
subject of rural depopulation would stand 
explained. The writer has seen many of 
hem and has rarely perused one whieh did 
not enlarge glowingly on the opportunities 
express a sort of 
ome should 


ehanees of 


too, 


1as 


made and pub- 


the se 


its writer enjoyed and 
pitying wonder that those at 
cling te their narrow 
in life. In short, almost every Scot abroad 
is an emigration agent, and the 
wonder is not that he has sueceeded in in- 
ducing so many. but so few, to follow him. 


success 


unoffieial 


During the past four or five years, with 
great expansion in Canada, those letters 
have grown in solicitation and urgency 


and the great movement stands in the most 
detailed relation to them. Compared with 
what they offer the prospect of a small 
holder at home seems meagre and mean. 
But rural depopulation in Seotland is 
very imperfectly understood, when it is as- 
sumed, as very generally it is, to be a move- 
ment away from the land of people engaged 
in agriculture. It is hardly possible to 
study the statistics of a single country 
parish without finding that the agricultural 
depopulation is less than a half of the 
whole. The other half is found to be re- 
lated to the decline ofthe villages and the 
trades once maintained in them. There 
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are still village blacksmiths, carpenters, 
tailors, shoemakers, and even shopkeepers. 
But they are everywhere a diminishing peo- 
ple. The organization of business has wip- 
ed out all the small industries as substan- 
tive industries and left to those once engag- 
ed in them the function merely of the job- 
ber. 


Girl Clerk to Theatre Owner 
Mrs. D’Oyly Carte, Who Died Worth 


$1,200,000 
MRS. D’OYLY CARTE, who for many 
vears controlled the destinies of Gilbert 


and Sullivan opera in England, died recent- 
ly in London. 

In her person there passed away the 
most successful woman ever connected with 
the theatre, says the Daily Mirror, London, 
Eng. She had a genius for theatrical busi- 
ness and it was her good fortune not only 
to make money, but to be associated with 
plays of artistic merit. 

Her life was a romance. She began her 
career as a humble office assistant and 
within a few years practically controlled 
plays which netted between them more 
than $15,000,000. 

Mrs. D’Oyly Carte was a daughter of 
Mr. Cowper Black, who was Procurator- 
Fiscal of Wigtownshire. She was intense- 
ly musical, but when she came down to 
London she carried off high honors at Lon- 
don University in mathematies, mechanics, 
logie and moral philosophy. 

The romantie story of Mrs. D/’Oyly 
Carte’s entrance in to theatrical world was 
told to the Daily Mirror recently by one of 
her oldest friends—one who had known her 
for thirty-five vears. 


From Chorus to Office. 


‘‘Rather more than thirty years ago,’’ 
he said, ‘f a very young, very slim and 
very sallow lady applied for an engage- 
ment in the chorus at the Savoy. The 
theatre had just been taken by the Gilbert- 
Sullivan-Carte combination. 

‘She turned her name into French and 
called herself Lenoir. Within a few days 
she and the management realised that she 
had limitations and received a fort- 
night’s notice. 

‘*Miss ‘Lenoir’ asked to be tried 
as an assistant in the office, to help with 
letters and books. She explained that she 
had honors in mathematies and 
therefore understood figures. 

‘*In due course she became secretary to 
Mr. D’Oyly Cart She had the gift of 
being very tactful as well as a good busi- 
ness woman. 


she 


then 


} 
taren 


“*This tact was much needed in keeping 
the peace between Sir W. S. Gilbert and 
Mr. D’Oyly Carte, between whom there 
were invariably little differences. Realis- 
ing the strength of the Gilbert-Sullivan- 
Carte combination, she strove to keep it 
going smoothly. 

“*Very soon the ‘Triple Alliance’ realis- 
ed the merits of the demure young woman 
in the office. She had a marvellous grasp 
of official and technical details, as well as 
a perfect genius for the running of tours. 


Tracking the Pirates. 


‘She was the means of saving enormous 
sums to the Savoy by applying business 
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Her greatest suc- 
tracking down 


methods to the theatre. 
however, was in 
‘pirates.’ 

‘‘The Savoy operas were being pirated 
wholesale, more especially in the United 
States. She took prompt measures to pre- 
vent this form of theft, and in this con- 
nection made seventeen trips to America. 

‘‘Mr. D’Oyly Carte had the utmost ad- 
miration for his secretary, and finally ask- 
ed her to marry him. Gilbert wrote the 
following typical couplet: 


eess, 


Miss “Lenoir” was 

To Manager Carte 

‘‘When Mr. D’Oyly Carte died he left 
to her the whole of the business which she 
had so largely helped to build up for him. 
He left estate valued at $1,200,000. 

‘‘Mrs. D’Oyly Carte married again, her 
husband being Mr. Stanley Carr Boulter, 
a well-known: member of the Bar. She 
was, however, generally known in business 
as Mrs. D’Oyly Carte.’ 

Although a very shrewd business woman 
and tenacious of her rights, she was ex- 
ceedingly generous. Few persons engag- 
ed in the theatrical profession came to her 
for her aid unavailingly. 


given in marriage 
who kept his carriage. 


The Carpenter’s Song. 


She was greatly interested in the finane- 
ing of the Savov Hotel. In this she was 
ably helped by her stepson, Mr. Rupert 
D’Oyly Carte, who has done much to im- 
prove London’s standard in hotels. 

Mrs. D’Ovly Carte’s favorite story dealt 
with the old days at the Savoy. A seedy 
individual applied to her for a job so per- 
sistently that she referred him to her hus- 
band. 

He was just then trying some candidates 
for the chorus. but this did not prevent the 
applicant from interrupting Mr. D’Oyly 
to ask him for work. After he had 
done this three or four times the request 
was granted. 

Mr. D’Ovly Carte turned to the pianist 


Carte 


asked him to play an accompaniment. 
and told the man to sing. With some hes 
tation the stranger raised his voice 
‘What do vou mean bv this tom- 
foolery?’’ shouted Mr. D’Ovly Carte. 


“You have confounded impudence to ask 
me for a job.’’ 

‘‘T ain’t no singer,’’ 
‘‘T don’t want to sing. 
nenter. and only sang to 


the 


stave 


replied 
I’m a 
please you.’ 


man. 
ear- 


, 


The Factory of Dreams 


The Secret of the Dream. How and Why 
We Have Them. Every Dream a Wish 


IN THE Pall Mall Magazine F. §&. 
propounds a new theory with regard to 
dreams. Everybody dreams, he says, for 
though there are a few people who assert 
that they never dream, it will usually be 
found on pressing them that they ‘‘some- 
times’’ dream, but that they cannot remem- 
ber what they have dreamt. That is often 
the ease with those who confess to dream- 
ing habitually: the memory of the dream 
fades during the ensuing day, and some- 
times cannot be recalled at all. If we for 
get our dreams there is probably some rea- 
son for forgetting, though the reason may 
be no more logical than that which leads 
us to ‘‘forget’’ to pay a bill—a form of for- 


Grew 








getfulness to which our disinclination con- 
tributes more than we imagine. 

ut there are strong reasons for thinking 
that everybody dreams and that this dream- 
ing goes on while we are sleeping and 
while we are waking, as well as in those 
moments in between when the images ap- 
pear to us. To those who admit that they 
dream, these sometimes ap- 
pear real and even portentous: It was So, 
as we know, with the ancients; and 
Pharaoh’s recurring dream, first of the 
seven lean kine which ate up the fat kine, 
and then of the seven thin and withered 
ears of corn which devoured the seven full 
and good ears, is an historical example of 
peculiar interest because it shows how in a 
dream a thought or idea is often repeated, 
the second presentation of it being usually 
bolder and more distinct than the first. Ac- 
cording to Josephus, whose account of the 
occurrence is fuller than that in the Bible, 
Joseph, after listening to Pharaoh’s re- 
port of the dream, made the _ correct 
scientific observation, ‘‘This dream, O king, 
although seen under two ‘orms, signifies 
one and the same issue of things.’’ 


dream-images 


They are Not Meaningless. 


The interpreter of dreams both before 
and Joseph’s day was a person of 
considerable if sometimes precarious repute. 
His methods may have been unsound, but 
at least he was wiser than those who deny 
to dreams any importance or significance 
whatsoever, and who have been led by the 
incoherent and absurd and _ impossibfe 
pictures and occurrences in dream pictures 
to believe that they have no connection with 
the waking mind, and that they are mere 
random collections of impressions. Nor are 
those who have urged, with more appear- 
ance of  scientifie understanding, that 
dreams are the product of bodily disturb- 
ances—-or, according to the popular say- 
‘‘Dreams come from the stomach’’— 

learer the mark. Their idea is that 
the sleepy brain muddles up the impressions, 
and if, for example, we throw the clothes 
off, will dream that we are swimming or are 
the Arctie regions. But 
not true either. The sleeping brain, 
or rather, the sleeping mind is not half so 
much asleep as that. It knows more or 
less what has happened to the body, and 
it weaves the bodily impression into the 
ubstance of the dream but it does not al- 
ow the impressions to dietate by all the 
realities of existence; it ean set the body 
and its limbs in movement. But sleep 
closes the gates of reality and of movement 
on the dreaming mind. It cannot be a 
mind of action; it is condemned to the 
passive role of dreamer, but as a dreamer it 
works very hard. Imagine a dreamer—in 
the poetic sense of the word—in prison, 
and consider how most of his time would 
be spent. It would be spent in wishing, in 
That 


Every dream is 


since 


ing, 


muc 


in a balloon, or in 
that is 


] 


constructing dreams that are wishes. 
is the secret of the dream: 
a wish. 


Traces of the Primitive Man. 


This idea, which is due to the genius of 
the greatest of modern psychologists, Pro- 
fessor Sigmund Freud, of Vienna, is the 
starting-point of the whole theory of 
dreams, as well as of that science with 
which it is interwoven, and which is the 


knowledge of the ‘‘uneonscious mind.’? 








Darwin has shown us that in the bodily 
anatomy of the human being are vestiges of 
his descent from less noble animals, and that 
if the young of any animal be examined 


these ancestral traits unfold themselves. 
Freud, applying this idea to the growth of 
the mind, shows that in every mind, however 
high its intellectual development, are 
vestiges of the primitive mind of man—and 
that if these vestiges are sought out and 
examined they will find counterparts in 
what we may imagine the mind of an in- 
fant, a babe in arms, to be. As we grow 
up, this infantile mind becomes overlaid 
by the mind of experience, of civilization, of 


education; and eventually becomes 
subordinate to them. But the infantile 


mind, the unconscious wishing mind, though 
repressed is never suppressed. There is al- 
Ways, as a modern novelist has said, ‘‘the 
eternal up-springing of the child in us’’; 
and its great opportunity lies in dreaming. 

The dreaming mind makes no distinction 
between what is fantastic and what might 
be real. It is not surprised to find a ship 
sailing along a road, or to see one person 
change into another. Dr, Jekyll turning 
himself into Mr. Hyde would be a frightful 
and paralysing thing to behold in our wak- 
ing state; it excites neither surprise nor 
terror in a dream. 

Alarming situations or occurrences leave 
the dream-emotions quite unmoved; and 
though terror is felt in nightmare it is 
quite disproportionate to the thought or 
idea which apparently causes it. Perhaps 
I may quote an example of the last state- 
ment. A nightmare which from time to 
time has afflicted me and which exeites in 
me unreasoning terror is that of a door of a 
room which will not shut, but which swings 
open after I close it. Yet I actually often 
sleep in a room the door of which has this 
trick- It never affrights me in my waking 
state, and my dreaming mind apparently 
cannot remember the fact. 


This assertion is so new an idea that many 
people will condemn it off-hand. But let 
us say at once that the task of analysing a 
dream is not easy; it needs practice and 
a good deal of perseverance. The method 
to pursue is this. Think of your dream— 
it is a good plan to write down what you 
can remember of it—and then take up its 
leading features one by one. You will then 
find that each of these features is joined up 
with other memories with which the first has 
something in common. Do not reject any 
associated memory because it seems silly, 
or far-fetched, or because it is distasteful 
to von. The dreaming primitive mind 
knows nothing of such distinctions; it has 
no etiquette, no morals; But if you approach 
the network of associated memories with 
which the dream-mind has painted its 
pictures, in this spirit of the open mind, 
you will discern behind the pictures the 
real dream-thoughts which led to them. 
You will find the motive which the dream- 
mind had in setting about their composition. 

This brings us to the consideration of the 
relations between this lowly primitive mind 
which ean do little but dream and wish, 
and the upper mind which is its governor 
and censor, In order to make myself clear 
I will give an instance in the first person, 
though I have borrowed it from elsewhere. 
It is an instance from the waking state and 
would ordinarily be called absent-minded- 
T smoke a brand of tobacco which is 


ness. 
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Has 


Thaw 


ridiculous? 
Star. 


Canada 
—Montreal 


money made 


sold in tins, and I often fill my pipe auto- 
matically while I work. Before beginning 
to read attentively I examined two tins, in 
one of which the tobacco was old and dry, 
and reluctantly concluded that for economy 
I ought to finish that before dipping into 
the new tin. But to my surprise when, an 
hour later, having refilled my pipe in the 
interval, I examined the tins, I found that 
I had helped myself from the new one. 
Thus, though my conscious mind had re- 
solved that I ought to smoke the old dry 
tobacco, my pleasure-loving, primitive, un- 
conscious mind, taking advantage of the su- 
perior mind’s absorption in work, had 
prompted my hands to fulfil its wish. 

This instance is of the widest application 
to our mental state- There are in each of 
us two minds. 

But one question is sure to be asked: 
If dreams are the fulfilment of wishes, why 
is it that there are dreams of anxiety? The 
answer is that an anxiety dream _ results 
from one or two things. It is either the re- 
sult of the suppression of an urgent wish 
on the part of the lower mind, a wish that 
the eensor refuses to let pass; or it is the 
revulsion of feeling caused when a wish 
that should have been suppressed has eluded 
the censor. But it must be remembered that 
anxiety dreams are not always what they 
seem. The anxiety dream of examinations 
which have to be passed, which often recurs 
in later life, nearly always refers to ex- 
aminations which were actually passed in 
the earllier life of the student; and these 
dreams, which usually recur when we are 
worried, seem to signify the wish on the 
part of the dream-mind that the result of 
our present anxiety should have a similarly 
happy outcome. 

Finally, one may say to those who care 
to pursue this subject, that it is an in- 
tensely stimulating if an extremely difficult 
one. Dream-thoughts will usually humble 
our pride; but we may reflect that our wak- 
ing minds are capable of resisting their 
wishes; and in the words of Freud, in any 
case it is instructive to become familiar with 
the soil from which our virtues proudly 
arise. 
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To Bind England to France 
by Tunnel 


An American Has Drawn Up and Sub- 
mitted Plans of a Novel Character 


While the shortest water route from 
England to France—the run from Dover to 
Calais, is just about twenty-two miles, yet 
the misery that can be crowded into that 
comparatively brief trip fairly beggars 
deseription at times. Robert G. Skerrett, 
writing in a recent issue of the Technieal 
World Magazine, argues that a submarine 
tunnel from England to France would com- 
pletely alter these conditions. The idea it- 
self is not novel, but the fact remains that, 
while started years ago, ar. underwater 
route has never been completed. 

The reason for this was that the English 
feared a military invasion, and they pie- 
tured themselves being pushed irresistibly 
tuward the Irish Sea before the relentless 


pavonets of the French cr the even more 
dreaded German s:ldiers. Mark you, these 
ferocious warricis were to come like an 


army of ants from under-ground and by 
way of the subaqueous turrei which was to 
hind the British I~ ands closer t» the Con- 
tinent; and Eng!and’s sagest military ex- 
perts could coneeix of no way of effectu- 
ally blocking the tunnel against this im- 
agined horde. This sounds funny, dvesn’t 
it? But these are thie eold facts. 

From time to time since, the project has 
been discussed anew, but as recently as six 
vears ago it was vetoed because of the im- 
agined military danger a completed tunnel 
might constitute. But now, England real- 
izes that a far greater peril menaces from 
the sky in the shape of fleets of bomb-drop- 
ping dirigible air-ships, and still the foe 
most dreaded is Germany. The Channel 
Tunnel no longer looms up in its former 
appalling light, and sanity and commercial 
advantages are having their day of consid- 
eration. Aceordingly, we are prepared for 
the announcement that a movement is on 
foot to link France and England by an un- 
derwater tunnel capable of handling all of 
the passenger traffic and a large share of 
the more valuable freight. The point de- 
bated is whether it would be cheaper to 
complete the tunnel already started—repre- 
senting an outlay of millions—or to con- 
struct along an entirely new line. To 
Americans, interest in the undertaking 
should be aroused by the fact that one of 
our own countrymen has drawn up and 
submitted to the English authorities plans 
for an underwater tunnel of a novel char- 
acter. Mr. Simon Lake, who is best known 
beeause of his work in the development of 
submarine torpedo boats, is the man _ in 
question. In driving the borings for the 
tunnel back in the eighties—even though 
these extended but a short distance beneath 
the Strait of Dover—on several oceasions 
crevices in the supposedly solid grey chalk 
were encountered through which for a while 
a disturbing amount of water entered the 
excavation. Fortunately, the overlying silt 
followed and automatically plugged the 
cracks before the shaft was flooded. How- 
ever, this was disquieting, and even to-day 
there is no certainty that worse conditions 
might not be encountered. Therefore, any 
scheme that would avoid this peril and 
which would not make it necessary to dig 
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too far below the Channel surface, would 
have its advantages, provided a tunnel so 
built were otherwise secure. Here is where 
Mr. Lake claims that his system is far su- 
perior to others and, at the same time, can 
be buiit more rapidly and more cheaply. 

What he proposes 1s a double’ tunnel 
planted in a broad trench dug in the bed of 
the Channel or the bottom ot the Strait of 
Dover, as the authorities may elect. This 
subaqueous ditch would be just deep enough 
to allow the two traflie tubes to sink below 
the level of the water floor, and over these 
tubes he would spread the rock-like chalk 
dug away for their reception. This chalk 
ean be cut very easily, and the upper stra- 
being largely saturated can be dealt 
with pretty nearly as easily as some kinds 
of ebeese. Mr. Lake has devised a special 
dredge which would be able to clear away 
the necessary trench at a rapid rate and 
this is the numerous econtrivanzes 
which he has planned for this and other 
allied submarine engineering undertakings. 
But you will probably ask ‘‘ How about the 
tunnel itself? In what manner is he going 
to build his tubes down there in the water, 
a hundred and more feet beneath the sur- 
face and right upon the bottom, exposed to 
the sweep of the strong tidal drift?’’ 

Mr. Lake does not propose to construct 
his tunnel] He would build it 
on shore and plant the entire affair, section 
by section, after it 


tum 


one of 


under water. 
had been fashioned on 
tested 
Possibly this strikes you 
as being too radical to be practicable, but 
walt a moment 


land and 


sunk in 


thoroughly 
place. 


before being 


and vou will see how simple 


the fundamental idea is. 

Each tunnel seetion, or struetural unit, 
will be from four to five hundred feet lone. 
ind the eroundwork of each evlindrieal link 
will be of sturdy steel. Inside it will be 
lined with cement and outside it will be 
similarly coated—thus shielding the metal 
work from attack. Before launehine, each 


of these sections will be substantially com 
plete having the rails in place and other 
operative fittings attached. But, temporar- 
ily the open ends will be sealed bv stiff 
bulkheads of steel, set in place a short way 
in from the ends. Rising from the roof of 
the tube will be a ehimney like detachable 


shaft, and through this, 


workmen ean, later 
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on pass up and down, and ventilation can 
be established with the free atmosphere. 

The tunnel unit, on launched, is 
towed to its intended position and anchored. 
Then water ballast is let into it until it is 
just heavy enough to sink and rest lightly 
in the trench. It is then moved so that its 
adjacent end either fits into, or over, the 
neighboring end of the section previously 
planted. When this contract is accomp- 
lished, the operatives in the other tube 
start the pumps and drain the water away 
from between the nearby bulkheads. This 
produces an air pocket, or partial vacuum, 
against which the enveloping sea shoves 
the newly-laid unit, in this manner éffectu- 
ally sealing the joint which is later made 
permanently secure by bolts and nuts. The 
next thing is to pile the broken stone or 
chalk over the new section in order to an- 
chor it in the trench for all time. When 
this is done, the water ballast is pumped 
out and the workmen go down through the 
roof shaft to complete their tasks within. 
The adjoining bulkheads are removed, only 
the end one farthest away is left in place. 
The air shaft and workmen’s passageway 
is removed finally in this fashion: a door, 
or heavy plate, is dropped into the opening 
on the roof of the tunnel and sealed by ce- 
ment—the shaft is detached after a door in 
its bottom has been closed. The shaft ean 
also be removed, after the hatehway into 
the tube has heen sealed by a diver. But 
Mr. Lake’s principal aim is to limit as far 
as possible the employment of workers of 
this sort because of their expense and the 
risks they run and the short periods they 
are able to perform effective service. 

The planting and the attaching of sue 
ceeding tunnel sections are similar to the 
processes already deseribed, and the 
ean be 


being 


work 
pushed along just as fast as the 
units can be built, equipped, tested, and 
launched. Nothing is left to speculation, 


or guesswork—every part of every section 


ean be examined thoroughly before it is 
put into the water, and this supervision 
and foresight are the best guarantees 


against delays and disaster. Somewhat 
similar work was done in Paris when tubes 
for the Underground were built on land 
and sunk in the bed of the river Seine. and 
the manner in whieh the Detroit River 


VA BED OF « CHANNEL 








section 


Cross 





of the proposed two-tube tunnel from Dover to Calais. 





Tunnel was laid is another evidence of the 
advantages of this system. But in the case 
of the Channel Tunnel, Mr. Lake is virtu- 
ally dealing with the open sea, and there- 
fore he has difficulties of an unusual nature 


to meet. However, he believes he has the 


means of overcoming successfully each and 
all of them. 
There are a humber of engineering ad- 


vantages inherent in tunnel laying in 
trenches dug in the bed of a river or any 
other body of water, all of which make for 
economy “and quickness of building, but 
there is one which even the layman may ap- 
preciate. Tunnels dug below the waterbed. 
as most of them are, are so deep that the 
land approaches must either be at very 
sharp angles or they must reach shoreward 
for long distances. A system like Mr 
Lake’s shortens the land ends, because the 
rise to the surface can be made more quick 


ly. 


A Mind-Straightening School 


A Glimpse at the Methods of Montessori, 
the Woman Doctor of Rome 


THE MONTESSORI method of eduea- 
tion has lately attracted much attention 
both on this continent and in Europe. The 
following particulars are taken from an ac- 
count of the system by Dr. Jane Walker 
published in the Educational Times: 

My claims to speak on Dr. Montessori’s 
method are two-fold, says the writer. (1) 
I was sufficiently interested in it to go to 
this year to what 
was doing, and to make her acquaintance. 
And (2) I am hoping to establish a large 
open-air school and sanatorium for ehil- 
dren, where I intend that 


see she 


Rome early in 


Montessori meth- 
ods shall be followed as far as possible. 

Montessori 
function of 
All growt! 


The master principle of the 
svstem is self-edueation. The 
education is to foster growth. 


must come from a voluntary action of the 
child himself. That is, the business of 


crowing must be done by the growing child 
and not handed over to a teacher or to any- 
one else. Hence it follows that the teacher 
must, as far as possible, efface herself, she 
must occupy the centre of the 
stage, she must annihilate herself, she must 
be in a state of masterly inactivity towards 
the children, ready to give guidance and 
stimulus as they are required by the ehil- 
dren. She must see that he provides him- 
self with suitable materials, but she must 
leave him free to exercise his own faeulties. 
In other words, the orthodox method of the 
teacher making the children do certain les- 
sons, whether they attend to them or not, 
or wish to do them or not, gives place to 
a regime of freedom for the child, in which 
his love of rational activity, his desire to 
do things for himself, his joy of overeom- 
ing difficulties, shall be met and ministered 
to by judicious and svympathetie guidance 
on the part of his teacher. 

Now the experiment ealled the Montessori 
system has been going on in Rome for some 
years, and is hardly there, as far as in- 
fants are concerned, in an 
stage. 


cease to 


experimental 
lo those who are not familiar with 
the literature of the movement—for that is 


really the way to speak of it—the term 
Montessori system must be muddling 
enough. Indeed, I know how confused 























people must be from the questions asked 
me about it, and the remarks people make 
when they think they understand it. ‘‘Oh, 
I know,’’ one very intelligent woman said 
to me, ‘‘that’s the system where they have 
no rewards and punishments.’’ Another 
said, after I had told her a little about it, 
‘It seems to me we shall have no need of 
teachers, only caretakers.’’ 

Now to begin at the beginning: Signorina 
Maria Montessori is a woman doctor. She 
was the first woman to qualify at the Uni- 
versity of Rome, and she took a special in- 
terest in the of the feeble-minded. 
Some lectures she gave led to the formation 
t the Scuola Ortofreniea (mind-straighten- 


care 


ing sehool) for feeble-minded children, of 
which institution she was directrice for 
more than two years, 1898 to 1900. The 


results she achieved there are so marvellous 
that they almost border on the miraculous. 
These feeble-minded children (she ealls 
them idiots) were taught to read and write 
with such suecess that they passed the same 
examinations that ordinary intelligent chil- 
dren of the same age passed. 

How did she do it? Here are her own 
words: ‘‘The boys from the asylums had 
been able to compete with the normal ehil- 
dren only because they had been taught in 
a different way. They had been helped in 
their psychie development, and the normal 
children had, instead, been suffocated, held 
I found myself thinking that if 
some day the special edueation which had 
developed these idiot children in such a 
marvellous fashion could be applied to the 
development of normal children, the ‘mir- 
acle’ of which my friends talked would no 
longer be possible. The abyss between the 
inferior mentality of the idiot and that of 
the normal brain ean never be bridged if 
the normal child had reached his full de- 
velopment. While everyone was admiring 
the progress of my idiots, I was searching 
for the reasons whieh could keep the hiappy 
healthy children of the common schools on 
so low a plane that they could be equalled 
in tests of intelligence by my unfortunate 
pupils. ’’ 


back. 


Doctor Montessori worked her way to the 
idea of self-education by way of practical 
teaching, and later psychological research, 
for, argued, there must be something 
wrong, for her little idiots to come up to 


she 


normal children, in the way the normal! 
children were taught. 

Now as to what she does. During my 
visit to Rome, besides having a most in- 


teresting conversation with the Doctor her- 
self, I had the privilege of being present 
through a whole morning’s session at the 
infants’ school attached to the Convent of 
the Missionary Franciscan Nuns in the Via 
Giusti. First of all, she trains the bodily 
senses, beginning with that of toueh. This 
is, of course, the first sense to be developed, 
and it is the first to be dulled if uneultivat- 
ed. She does this by making the children 
pass their hands over smooth and rough 
paper, and so learn the meaning of those 
two words. The rough paper is sand or 


emery paper, and is eut into the various 
forms of letters, geometrical shapes, ete. 
The children make these letters and so 
learn to write. They also have frames 


with holes in them into which eylinders of 
different sizes fit. In the same way they 
learn to measure length and weight by flat 
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pieces of wood of different weights, and by 
long colored poles, alternately red and blue, 
which are for They 
are trained in color by means 
silk of different shades ot 
Thus black to white, 
palest red, and so on 
color. 

One ot the 
Is the 


I 


also used counting. 


ot reels of 
tue same eolor. 
dark red to 


eight shades to each 


ranges 


most interesting things to see 


training of the hearing by means of 


the came of Silence. The word ‘‘Silenzio’ 
is Written on tie blaekboard In an I 

Stant every ¢ ild is absolutely quiet and 
still. ‘They then cover their eyes Lor 1 
time—say° a muinute—atter which the 


teacher calls them each 
that only the greatest attention can hear 
her, and when their 
each go up to her with the utmost quietness 

word ‘‘Silenzo’’ 


by name so sottly 
names are called they 


Then the 
and the ehildren go 


and gentieness, 


is rubbed out on as 
before. 

Then they are taught to use their limbs 
deal of 


own 


with ease and grace, with a great 
as | ean testify from my 
servation. They have really comfortable 
chairs, easily moved, small low tables that 
also move so that the child can learn to 
command his movements not to let 
fall or push over tables and chairs, and 
make a There are also small rugs 
on the floor, so that if a child is tired of 
sitting up or wishes to work lyng down on 
his face, or indeed in any position he is in- 
clined for, he may do so. They also learn 
to use their fingers to tie and untie strings, 
fasten and untasten both with 
their fingers and with a button-hook; and 
they learn to wash themselves. One child 
who had been employ ing herself tor over an 
hour matching eolors got up and to 
the small table where the basin and jug ol 
water lifted the jug, poured 
some water into the basin, and proceeded to 


success, ob- 


sO 


as 


nose. 


buttons, 


went 
were, and 
nails with 


to sernuhp er 


wash her hands and 

















AN UNHONORED PROPHET. 


‘What is a genius, maf’’ 

‘Better ask your father. He married one.’’ 

‘‘But I didn’t know pa had been married 
twice.’’—The Tatler. 
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This she did most thoroughly 
in fact, 1 do not remember ever having 


a nailbrush. 


seen anyone do so much hard scrubbing, ex- 
cept a major operation. 
She then dried her hands, poured the wate 


surgeon before a 





into the pail under the table, and took it 
into the garden, and trom where I was 
standing | could see her pour it carefully 
over the grass. She then Wiped out ft ¥ 
basin and put the jug back and the pail 
inderneath the table, tolded the towels, 
and came and sat down at some other work 
i ter two oO the @hiidrer oO ID 

pared a table ! elir own mid-day 

ne wel they 1d finished t VY ¢ 

i laid t table or the other ¢ 

and gave ( their meal, was ip d 
putting away everything when all ad fin- 
ished. There was no child there of more 
than five years old. 

The children may be said to be learning 
to read and write from the first minute they 
enter school, by touch, by coloring the 
various insets, by means of the trames into 
which they fit, and they go on till one fine 
day they can write without having ever 
written before. 

Doctor Montessori tells us in a very 


graphic way how her little pupils suddenly 
discovered that they were able to 
**One beautiful December day wh 
sun sl! and the air | sp! I 
went up on the roof with the children. They 
were playing freely about, and a ; 
of them gathered about me. I was sitting 
near a chimney, and said to a little 
year-old boy who sat beside me, ‘Draw 


write: 
the 
Ione 


was like 


number 


five- 


. ’ , me 
a pieture of this chimney,’ giving him as I 
spoke a piece of chalk. He got down 


obediently and made a rough sketch of the 


chimney on the tiles which formed t floor 
ol As is my custom with 
little children, I eneouraged him. 


this root 


terrace 


praising 
is work.’ The ehild looked at me, smiled, 
remained for a moment as if on the point 
of bursting into some joyous aet, and then 
eried out, ‘I ean write! I can write!’ and, 
neeling down again, he wrote on the pave- 
ment the word and.’ Then, full of en- 
thusiasm, he wrote also ‘chimney,’ ‘roof.’ 
\s he wrote he continued to ery out, ean 


write! ] 
ov 


know to write!’ His eries of 
brought the other ehildren, who form- 
ed a eirele about him, looking down at his 
work in stupefied amazement. [wo or 
three of them said to me, trembling with 
exeitement, ‘Give me the ehalk. I ean 
write too.’ And indeed they began to 
write various words: ‘mama,’ ‘hand,’ 
‘John,’ ‘chimney,’ ‘ Ada.’ 

**Not one of them had ever taken chalk 
any other instrument in hand for the 
purpose of writing. It was‘the first +ime 
that they had ever written, and they traced 
an entire word, as a child, when speaking 
for the first time, speaks the entire word. 
The first word spoken by a baby causes the 
mother ineffable joy. The ehild has chosen 
perhaps the word ‘mother,’ seeming to 
render thus a tribute to maternitv. The 
first word written by my little ones aroused 
within themselves an indescribable emotion 
of joy. Not being able to adjust in their 
minds the connection between the prepar- 
ation and the act, they were possessed by 
the illusion that, having now grown to the 
proper size they knew how to write. In 
other words, writiug seemed to them only 
one amony the many eifts of Nature. 


] 
now 


or 
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‘‘They believe that, as they grow bigger 
and stronger, there will come some beauti- 
ful day when they shall know how to write. 
And, indeed, this is what it is in reality. 
The child who speaks, first prepares him- 
self unconsciously, perfecting the psycho- 
muscular mechanism which leads to the 
articulation of the word. In the case of 
writing, the child does almost the same 
thing, but the direct pedagogical help and 
the possibility of preparing the movements 
for writing in an almost material way, 
eauses the ability to write to develop much 
more rapidly and more perfectly than the 
ability te speak correctly. 

‘‘In spite of the ease with which this is 
accomplished the preparation is not partial 
but complete. The child possesses all the 
movements necessary for writing. And 
written language develops not gradually, 
but in an explosive way—that is, the child 
ean write any word. Such was our first ex- 
perience in the development of the written 
language in our children. Those first days 
we were a prey to deep emotions. It seem- 
ed as if we walked in a dream, and as if we 
assisted at some miraculous achievement.” 

Now there is one question a large number 
of you will be asking, and probably answer- 


ine for yourselves. 





‘¢+How does the Montessori method differ 
from the Kindergarten at its best? It 
seems to me they are almost one and the 
same.’’ Well, I said above that all growth 
must come from the voluntary action of the 
child himself and the difference is embodied 
in the very important words—voluntary 
and himself. In the Kindergarten the child 
is perpetually being induced by the teacher 
to do this or that, to learn this or that; on 
the Montessori plan, he attaches himself 
to whatever exercise he feels is the best 
suited to his requirements. Some children 
can go on longer at the same thing without 


fatigue they ought to be allowed to do so, 
and on the Montessori plan they are. Then 
we must remember Froebel worked a hun- 


dred vears ago, and Mme Montessori works 
now in a modern world oppressed with mod 
ern problems. 


To sum up, Dr. Montessori’s metliod and 


her system of edueation have eome to stay. 
They contain an eternal truth, and they 
are part of the great democratic movement 


er the world. Just as the 
d days when the ivy clinging to the oak 
tree symbolized the woman depending for 
everything on her husband, or other male 
relative, are now things of the past, and 
woman is working out her own salvation in 
many and various ways, some no_ doubt 
erude and unsuited to modern methods, but 

it 
is with children. The aim of this real edu- 
cational revolution is the self-dependene 


of the child. 


still surely making for the same goal, so 


Are Men Living Longer ? 


A French Society Maintains That Senility 
is Due to a Germ 


Revoiutions oceur in the world of philos- 
ophy as unexpectedly, though not perhaps 
as often, as they do in that of polities. 
In France, for a hundred years, the stout- 
est stronghold of intellectual Pessimism in 
all its aspects, there has suddenly arisen in 
the very walls of the citadel a school of 
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thinkers openly calling themselves ‘*The 
Optimists,’’ who through their number 
and individual influence, and the daily in- 
crease in their ranks recruited from the 
leaders of the scientific, political, social 
and artistie life of Paris, threaten in a 
very short time to overthrow altogether 
the old regime of despondency and cynicism 
and establish a new reign of unabashed 
cheerfulness and hope, expressed in a prac- 
tical determination to increase the sum and 
intensity of human happiness, writes C. F. 
Bertelli in Leslie’s Weekly. 

The new French society of Optimists, 
which is beginning to make itself felt 
throughout the eivilized world, is formed 
of a number of people with first-class 
brains who, contrary to all the traditions 
of their forerunners, intend to be happy 
themselves and to show the rest of the 
world how to recover this almost lost art. 
The movement, which had been ‘‘in the 
air’’ for some time, and which had been 
heralded by a growing body of frankly 
cheerful French literature, was only defi- 
nitely organized a few months ago, the 
founder being a prominent and popular 
Paris physician, Dr. E. Dagineourt, who, 
when the time seemed ripe for action found 
no difficulty in gathering around him a 
number of people recognized as being in 
the front rank of the intellectual life of 
Paris of to-day. 

Among those who are on the committee 
(and not, be it noted at once, mere general 
sympathizers with the new outlook, but 
active workers for the cause) are such peo 
ple as Metel nikoft. ré nowned the world over 
for his bacteriological work and his start- 
ling theories on old age; Camille Flammar- 
ion, the great astronomer; Eugene Brieux, 
the dramatist; Achille Cesbrou, the great 
painter of flowers; Senator Pierre Baudin, 
former Cabinet Minister; J. H. Rosny, 
economist; the Marquis de Flers, one ot 
France’s most popular dramatists, Profes- 
sor Raphael Blanchard, corresponding 
member of Boston Scientifie Society, and 
one of the most eminent phystologists of 
he day; Edmund Perrier, head of the 
Museum of Natural History, and probably 
the greatest naturalist now living; and 
to leave to the last the member who has 
perhaps done most of all to spread the 
gospel of Optimism, M. Jean Finot, whose 
famous book, ‘‘The Science of Happiness’’ 
was the real starting point of the whole 
movement. 

These men are not merely inspired with 
an amiable but washy sentiment that ‘‘all’s 
right with the world,’’ and that everything 
is for the best if only we keep our eyes 
fixed on the silver lining. In their opinion 
the true Optimist is not the fabled ostrich 
hiding his head in the sand to get away 
from the hard faets of life, but a highly 
intelligent man with a strong will, who aft- 
er ‘‘seeing life steadily and seeing it whole’’ 
comes to the conclusion that this same life 
is beautiful and lovable, and moreover 
capable of innumerable sources of joy that 
for the majority of people are only latent 
possibilities or even utterly unknown. The 
time is coming, they proclaim, when every 
being on this earth will enjoy the full 
measure of happiness which is his birth- 
right; and they look forward to the time 
when human life, instead of being a mat- 
ter of three-score years and ten at the most 


will, under saner conditions of civiliza- 
tion and above all when relieved of the 
wear and tear of useless worry and des- 
pondency which frets it to-day, be ex- 
tended indefinitely. 


Men Are Living Longer. 


These are not merely pious aspirations. 
The Optimists turn to hard facts to support 
their doctrines. M. Jean Finot pointed 
out lately, that the last century has seen 
a great “increase in our longevity. A 
hundred years since, the average lifetime in 
France was twenty-nine years. To-day it is 
forty-eight. And we know now that the 
human organism is so admirably construct- 
ed that it could easily go on working one 
hundred and fifty to two hundred years, 
if we did not do everything in our power 
to put it out of order. There is no ma- 
chine or engine contrived by the wit of 
man that can be compared with our own 
bodies from the point of view of strength. 
This idea of the possible extension of the 
human lifetime, one of the foundation 
doctrines of the Optimists has been thor- 
oughly worked out by M. Finot in his epoch 
making book, ‘‘The Philosophy of Longe- 
vity,’’ which has already been translated 
into English, German, Italian and Spanish 
among other languages. 

One of its most remarkable results was 
the world-famous researches of Professor 
Elie Metehnikoff on the causes and phe- 
nomena of old age. His theory, as is 
well known, is that the latter is a disease, 
and that like so many others it is the out- 
come of the ravages of a microbe which in 
this ease has its home in the great intes- 
tines. He claims to have been able to iso- 
late this microbe and transfer to young 
apes, in which he has thus reproduced all 
the signs of advanced senility. Further, 
he beheves that the finest known counter- 
agent to the depredations of this microbe 
is the plentiful use of laetie ferments in 
the forms of sour milk or eurded cheese; 
and in his well-known ‘4Studies in Human 
Nature: an Essay in Optimistie Philos- 
ophy,’’ together with the more reeent **Op- 
timistic Essays,’’ he insists that we are ap- 
proaching the day when with a proper diet 
a century at least will be the normal term 
of existence. 


Active Worker at 76. 


Contrary to some other prophets of bet- 
ter things to come, Metchnikoff is one of 
the best possible examples of his own 
teachings. Despite his seventy-six years 
he is probably the most active worker on 
the big staff of the Paris Pasteur Institute, 
of which he is the Vice-Director, and is 
looking confidently forward to rounding a 
century and a quarter, at least. His extra- 
ordinary vitality he attributes to the lactic 
ferments which he takes regularly, and only 
regrets that he did not diseover their im- 
mensely important properties sooner, be- 
fore advanced middle age had already set 
in. ; 

What an extraordinary and refreshing 
picture these predictions of the Optimists 
conjure up of the changed condition of hu- 
manity, say fifty years hence! In the long 
span of men’s lives, increased three or four 
times what they are now, childhood with 
its dreams and illusions will last perhaps 
thirty years; the joy and vigor of youth 
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will endure far later than the middle age 
of to-day, while at 100 a man will still be 
in the prime of life, with the prospect of 
another fifty years at least of vigorous and 
healthy existence. 

Not only in France but in other coun- 
tries the time is evidently growing ripe for 
the rapid spread of the Optimist movement. 
Ever since Pastor Wagner’s book took the 
Fatherland by storm, Germany, the home of 
the arch-pessimists Schopenhauer and 
Nietsche, has been more and more convine- 
ed that there is a real philosophieal basis 
for happiness. In Russia, Metchnikoff’s 
birthplace, the latter’s books have created 
an immense impression. In England, again, 
traditional ideas of the length of a man’s 
career are going by the board, and the 
view that a man is no longer past the 
prime of life at sixty is rapidly gaining 
ground, as is shown in a remarkable way 
by the tone of the widespread discussion 
which the Royal Commission on the Retire- 
ment of Judges has raised. The ‘‘too old 
at forty’’ ery of a few years ago raised 
by Sir William Osler, the well-known 
medical man, has given place to ‘‘not too 
old at 75.’’ 


Best Work After 65. 


When Lord Chief Justice Alverstone de- 
clares that ‘‘the great men he has known 
have done their best work between the ages 
of 65 and 75, and often as late as 80;’’ 
when Judge Phillimore, now over 65,, says 
the work he does now is so hard that he 
could not have done it when he was young- 
er, it is obvious that the ground is being 
cleared for a passage of Optimist ideas 
across the Channel. Again, Sir George 
Birdwood, the great English authority on 
Indian affairs, who will be 81 in a few 
months’ time, gives his opinion that ‘‘an 
able man’s brain goes on developing up to 
90; it is only his body that declines.’’ ‘‘ The 
older a man is, as long as he is quite fit, 
the better he is intellectually, the broader 
his vision, the saner and wiser his out- 
look, the maturer his opinions,’’ is his view. 
And in the midst of the general discussion 
of this question which is now stirring Eng- 
land, figures are being brought forward to 
prove that, taking into account some hun- 
dreds of men allowed universally to be of 
the world’s greatest, the period of their 
finest achievement lies between their six- 
tieth and seventieth years. 


Safeguarding the Consumer 


What Government Inspection is Doing to 
Bar Out the Unclean and the Adulter- 
ated in the United States 


‘*Bah!’’ said the old judge, as he swept 
his books and papers into his faded green 
bag. ‘‘There’s no more liberty—nothing 
but rules, rules! And now the State Board 
of Health says a man mustn’t spit on his 
own floor!’’ 

Boiling with indignation as he recalled 
the latest restriction of his right, as an 
American citizen, to do as he pleased, he 
swept out of the court-room. He did not 
even glance at the jurymen who had spent 
all the morning and most of the afternoon 
in hearing the testimony of witnesses and 
the pleas of counsel in the ease before the 


court, says a writer in Munsey’s Magazine. - 


The verdict of the jury, on the other 
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Take Down 
The Bars 


The bars of your neglect. 


If they are barring your folks from the best in oatmeal 
let them now enjoy it. 


There’s a richness and flavor in_ tions send here for Quaker Oats. Some 
Quaker Oats which common oatmeal send ten thousand miles. 


lacks. Because of that flavor, a thousand mil- 
It is there because Quaker Oats are lion dishes are consumed each year. 
made of just the rich, plump grains. We Jecause of that flavor, millions of 


use the choicest one-third of choice oats. mothers serve Quaker Oats to their chil- 
And our process keeps the fla’ or intact. dren as their mothers served it to 
Because of that flavor, a hundred na- them. 


Quaker Oats 


The Luscious, Big-Flaked Oatmeal 


The best oat food is the best food Regular Size 
known for growing boys and girls. The 
best for grown-ups too. package, 10c 

As an energy food nothing compares 
with oats. No other grain is so rich in Family Size 
the elements of which brains and nerves package, for 
are made. ll iti 

That is why all homes should serve the as Clee 
oats that children love. This cream of and country 
the oats—this Quaker Oats—costs the trade, 25c. 
same per package as commonplace oat- ¢ ge" 
meal. It costs but one-half cent per Except in Far 
dish. West and South. 


The Quaker Qals Ompany 











Quaker trademark 
(462) Sole Makers on every package. 
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a damp cloth, a few 
light rubs, a rinse with 
clear water, it quickly 
removes the grease 
and grime, and makes 


things shine. 





Many other uses 
and full directions 


on large 
sifter can 10c 
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hand, was in line with the modern idea that 
whatever is of benefit to the community at 
large should be done without regard to its 
effect on the individual. Out of this 
broader idea of the meaning of government 
have grown the medical inspection of 
schools, the sanitary supervision of dairies, 
bakeries, and markets, the examination of 
meat and meat products, the work of the 
food and drug inspector, and every other 
ageney which, for the eommon good, im- 
poses restrictions on individual action. 

All of this work is new. Indeed. in 
many States it is but just beginning. Our 
oldest pure-food laws go back hardly mor 
than a generation, and the sanitary officer’s 
work for cleanliness in the handling of the 
food-supply is in its infaney. The first 
compreliensive sanitary law is not yet five 
years old, while the Federal food and drug 
statute, and the equally important but less 
known meat-inspection act, were adopted 
only seven years ago. 

In passing, it is of interest, though some- 
what mortifying, to reeall that Moses laid 
down splendid sanitary laws for the ¢} 
dren of Jsrael more than three thousand 
years ago, and that long before the Cliris- 
tian era Rome and Athens had inspectors of 
meats and markets. But if we have beer 
ne in establishing these very neces 
sary regulations, it 1s none the less eredit 
able to those States which have taken 
the work in earnest to know that the laws 
are being administered thoroughly and efi 


one t 


The eonsumer is now pretty effectually 
safeguarded against adulterated food and 
inclean food. Almost every ineh of tli 
road between the farm and the kite 

s under the watehful eye of some trai 
ed official. The eharacter of the raw ma- 
terial, its method of manufacture, the mar 
ner in whieh it is transported, stored, an 
finally delivered to the consumer—al] ! 
ese are recvulated by law 


Inspecting of City’s Milk Supply. 


The most important of all the food-ir 
spector’s tasks is that of insuring purity) 
and cleanliness in milk. Contamination of 
the milk-supply is particularly dangerous 
beeause no other food enters so largely inté 
the diet at the extremes of life, in infancy 
and old age. In its careless production and 
handling thousands of babies find sickness 
and death instead of health and growth. S: 
let us go to the dairy to see what the gov 
ernment, through State or municipal agen 
cies, is doing for its wards, the ordinary 
citizens who have not at hand the means 
for self-protection. 

In the first place, the herd is made up 
of healthy, well-cared-for cows. They have 
been tested for tuberculosis and found free 
from that disease. now held to be ecommuni- 
cable from the cow to the baby. They are 
stabled in a sanitary barn, with floors of 
cement, well cleaned, thoroughly ventilated, 
flooded with light. 

The milk is drawn into covered buckets, 
protected from dirt and bacteria. It is 
cooled as soon as drawn to a temperacure 
so low that the few bacteria which it is im- 
possible to exelude do not multiply. It is 
then bottled in sterile glass, packed in ice, 
and delivered to the consumer before it i 
more than twenty-four hours old. 
Such milk is food, instead of poison. 














meets the standard of butter-fat and milk 
solids imposed by the pure-food law, and it 
satisfies every demand of the health officer 
who is striving to lower the death-rate in 
his city or district. 

‘*That is all very well,’’ you may say, 
‘*for the fortunate ones who live within 
reach of such dairies; but it is impossible 
for me to choose my milk supply. I must 
take what comes to my door!” 

Not so. Every city—indeed, every com- 
munity—is now equipped with a health or- 
ganization that is watching the milk-sup- 
ply. Somewhere within your reach there is 
a dairyman whose milk meets every sani- 
tary and legal requirement. Hunt him out. 
His milk may, perhaps cost a cent or two 
more per quart. Pay it, and be glad that 
you can do so. A cent a quart is not the 
only difference between the pure milk of 
the inspected dairy and the filthy, baeteria- 
laden product of unknown herds. 


The Federal Inspection of Milk. 


When the Federal meat-inspection law 
stationed a trained inspector at the door of 
every abattoir and _ slaughter-house’ in 
which meat was prepared for shipment in 
interstate commerce, a safeguard was 
thrown around the meat-supply that is of 
the greatest importance. Its value is not 
appreciated as it should be, because the 
consumer rarely gives a thought to the 
source of his steak and roasts. If the sir- 
loin is tender, cooked to his taste, just rare 
and free from taint, it is quite satisfactory. 

A visit to one of these inspected houses 
—there are hundreds of them; probably 
there is one in your city or town—will be 
a revelation to you. You will go away 
with a feeling of reverence for the oval 
purple stamp bearing the words ‘‘U.S. In- 
spected and Passed,’’ which every piece of 
inspected meat carries. 

You will find that the inspection begins 
as soon as the eattle and hogs from the 
farms of the great central States, which 
erow millions of bushels of corn every year 
to turn into choice meats, are unloaded 
from the stock-cars. At that point they 
undergo a preliminary examination by vigi- 
lant and keen-eyed government veterinar- 
ians, who cull out all animals suspected of 
disease. The rest of the shipment goes to 
the slaughtering-pens, and from there starts 
through the routine of the packing-house, 
which takes in live hogs at one end and 
turns out delicious hams and bacon, spicy 
sausage, and the finest of fresh meats, at 
the other. 

As soon as the animal is killed it is seized 
by inspectors, and the entire body eavity is 
searched for any evidence of unsoundness. 
The examination is not confined to a super- 
ficial glanee. The glands most subject to 
infection are cut open, and it is only when 
critical search shows absolutely no sugges- 
tion of disease that the carcass is passed 
on to the cooler. 

The government does not stop its inspee- 
tion after knowing that the meat is from 
sound, healthy animals. it regulates every 
detail of the packing-house operationss. 
The methods used in rendering, pickling, 
and preserving are those approved by the 
authorities at Washington. The sanitary 
equipment and the method of cleaning floors 
and benches and tools are not dictated, as 
formerly, by the manager of the packing- 
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Nearly Always 
Some Bad Judgment 


About food or drink causes the headaches, sleeplessness, 





bowel troubles, heart failure, nervousness and a dozen 





and one other disturbances. 


It’s easy to prove whether or not 


Tea and Coffee 


are the hidden cause. 


Some persons are really anxious enough to recove: 
lost health to make the experiment and find out. 


Quit tea and coffee for 10 days and use hot, well-made 
A genuine tood- It supplies a hot 
drink made of 


wheat and a small 


table beverage 
with a golden 
. brown color and a 
percent. ol New delicious, snappy 


Orleans molasses. flavour. 





Postum is pure and absolutely free from caffeine, the drug in 
in tea and coffee. 

If the aches and ails begin to disappear in a few days, you will 
know how to avoid that kind of trouble in the future. 

Postum comes in two forms: 

Regular Postum—must be well boiled. 


Instant Postum—is a soluble powder. A teaspoonful dis- 
solves quickly in a cup of hot water and, with the addition of 
cream and sugar, makes a delicious beverage instantly. 





It’s a lot of fun to be perfectly well. 
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Because the Body-Building 
Power of Bovril has been 
proved to be from 10 to 20 


times the amount taken. 
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Ice Cream, 


Makes the Daintiest of Dainties in Whipped Cream, 
Blanc-Mange, Jellies and Custards. 


Our Cook Book, Mapleine Dainties, tells how to use it in fifty different ways. 
Grocers sell MAPLEINE, 50c. for 2-oz. 





JUST A TEASPOONFUL 


Will make a g 


MAPLEINE 


Puddings, Sauces, 


reat difference in your dessert. 


Cakes, Candies, 


It Is Delicious. 


bottle. 


CRESCENT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Seattle, Wash. 











CLARK’S PORK AND BEANS 


PLAIN SAUCE 


The strenuous worker of to-day, be his work physical or mental, 
requires a strengthening diet to enable him to keep up the pace 
and retain his place in the daily struggle 


CLARK'S PORK AND BEANS, replete with the most nourishing 





W. CLARK 


CHILI SAUCE TOMATO SAUCE 


for existence. 


elements dished in appetizing form, are ideal 
tissue builders. 

THERE IS NO WASTE. 
the finest grade beans cooked in such a manner that not 
the lost, 
delectable the 
appetite cannot resist the temptation to eat. 


BE SURE YOU GET CLARK’S. 


MONTREAL 


They are prepared only from 


one particle of nutritive power is and flavoured 


with such sauces that even most delicate 








in the 


with 





You shake down the 
ashes— 


not the 


There are 
YOUR 
grate bars 
in the 


“ Hecla ’ 


You don't have to shake the 
get out the 
firepot. 

You don't s} 
the 

You don't have to uss 

The 
allows you to shake just the part of the 
where the ashes are 
rest of the coals. 


ashes 


ane 


ashes. 


si Hex la , 


coal— 


‘Hecla”’ Furnace 


Each 
one can 
be 


shaken 





separately. 





Naturally, 
than four 
people find the HECLA ‘‘no trouble to look 
after.” 


grate is easier to shake 
That is why 


fire to 
of the 


one 
all geared together. 


whole 


around the edge 


down a lot of good coal 
Fused Joints—a patented ‘‘ Hecla” feature 
—keep the house free of gas, smoke and 


dust. 


a poker at all. 


Tri Bar Grate 
fire 
without disturbing the 


ingular 


Write for free copy of our new catalogue 
which describes these and 
features. 


Clare Bros. & Co., Limited 


other special 





Preston, Ont. 











house, but by the chief inspector, who is 
responsible for the purity of its every pro- 
duct. 

As an indication to the consumer that 
the meat has passed inspection, the govern- 
ment label, in the form of the oval purple 
stamp, is placed on every piece. 

A Field for State and City Work. 

Some day our States and cities will do 
for their citizens what the Federal govern- 
ment is doing for the people at large. Until 
then less than half the entire meat-supply 


will be inspected; and the careless pur- 
chaser who does not demand inspected 
meat, or the less fortunate resident of 


places where the only meat-supply is that 
of the local butcher, will remain at the 
merey of their tradesmen. Of course, many 
of these local butchers are careful to safe- 
cuard their customers; but too often they 
cet their meat by buying the stoek which 
the shrewd farmer was too wise to ship to 
an inspected market. 

The sanitary food law has suecessfully 
passed the stringent trial of its first few 
vears of enforcement, and is now accepted 
by manufacturers and dealers as the final 
touch of regulative authority. Its method 
of operation in the different States varies 
somewhat, but the most satisfactory work 
is done where the State health officials su- 
pervise it. 

The work of the deputy health officer is 
both edueational and corrective. In the 
enforcement of sanitary regulations which 
compel cleanliness of workshops and health- 
fulness of operatives, his training and 
method of work make him more competent 
than the food-inspector, whose chief duty, 
in the past, has been to play the detective 
and collect samples to be sent to the labor- 
atory for analysis. 

The sanitary inspector’s entrance 
the field greatly changed the 
point of the manufacturer toward food 

islation. The typieal cannery, for in- 
stance, to be an unsanitary shed, 
dirty, cleaning, unfitted with 
sanitary conveniences and equipment. 
Nauseating were the impressions of the un- 
fortunate individual who happened unwit- 
tingly to stray into such a place during the 
operating season. 

To-day, it 
turing plant, 


into 
view- 


has 


used 


. 1 ' 
impossibie ot 


become a real manufac- 
housed in suitably constructed 
buildings, with cement floors, sewer econnec- 
tion, abundance of water for flushing and 
washing, and efficient fly-screens. It is so 


nas 


organized and operated that the raw ma- 
terial which enters it goes to the ware- 
house a pure and wholesome article that 


will stand the test of the eritical consumer 
Cleanliness in Bake-Shop and Grocery. 


The modern bake-shop is built for the 
baker, and embodies in its construction the 
sanitary officer’s latest ideas as to light and 
ventilation. Sewage systems are complete, 
and workrooms are amply supplied with 
wel-trapped sinks. 

The final chapter in bakery sanitation is 
now being written. The product of the oven 
is no longer distributed in unwrapped pack- 
ages to the grocery-store and the consumer, 
but is wrapped in waxed paper, proof 
against dust and bacteria. 

The grocer is safeguarding the consumer 
by abandoning his old haphazard methods 








of handling goods, and by installing dust- 
proof and vermin-proof bins and eases for 
the protection of dried fruits, crackers 
cereals, and prepared foods of every des- 
cription. He is giving his stock the same 
care while it is inside his store as it re- 
ceives after it has reached the kitchen. 

Every business which prepares food or 
handles it has responded to the call for 
cleanliness. The creamery, the candy or 
ice-cream factory, and even the restaurant 
kitchen, have met the test of the sanitary 
law. The record of improved conditions 
amply justifies our belief that the rules 
which compel care and cleanliness in the 
making and distribution of our food-suppl\ 
are not only based on sound sanitary prin- 
ciples, but that they are a splendid develop 
ment of the best ideas of a.parental form 
of government. 


Country Holidays and 
Hospitality 
From the French of M. Alfred Capus 


WHAT IS the best way of entertaining 
one’s friends in the country. The question 
is very opportune at this time of the year. 
Our ideas of social life, our need of dis- 
tractions of every kind are becoming in- 
satiable and we insist on sharing every kind 
of amusement in company with our friends 
and acquaintances. To pass the summer 
‘en famille’ has now come to mean that we 
arrange picnics with our neighbors, we in- 
vite them to visit us, we visit them, take 
them to our villa at the seaside, rush them 
round, make them play tennis all day and 
bridge at night; we give them no rest, nor 
take any ourselves. 

The present is the time of harvest and of 
course the roads and highways are not re- 
served exclusively for the autos of those 
who are visting one another to play bridge. 
We meet on all sides large wagons lade 
with straw and wheat, and peasants with 
their seythes on their shoulders returning 
to the farms. 

The contrast gives us food for reflection. 
I do not know whether it produces any 
effect on the occupants of the autos, but if 
certainly does on those who drive the wag: 
ons and tend the cattle. It sometimes causes 
them to fulfill their daily round of work 
with less contentment and peace of mind, 
and more than one peasant has left the 
countryside owing to these passing visions 
of luxury and pleasure. 

One of my friends who is a dramatic 
author, received a visit one day at his coun- 
try house not far from Paris from two of 
our best known actresses, Jeanne Granier 
and Eve Lavalliere. Our lady artistes are 
always somewhat surprised, when visiting 
the country, to find that the roles of the 
peasants are played by real peasants and 
not by actors, that there is no stage scen- 
ery, and that real animals, quite untidy and 
dirty ones, too, are to be met with every- 
where. But once they have become accus- 
tomed to the idea, they quickly accept it. 
All recollection of the theatre disappears 
for the time being and there are none more 
simple or natural when face to face with 
nature than these heroines of our comedies 
and dramas. They treat country life with 
a charming combination of familiarity and 
respect, they watch with smiling faces the 
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SORE THROAT: 


Its Cure and Prevention. 


Wherever people congregate a grave risk is run of 
catching sore throat, with its attendant liability to 
develop into one of the more grave infectious diseases. 


In vain we wrap up our throats, and avoid draughts. 
These precautions will not prevent us from catching 
Sore Throat, which is not due to damp or cold, but 
to germs. 


Science has proved that these germs are the cause 
not only of Sore Throat, but also of serious infectious 
diseases, like Diphtheria, 
Searlet Fever, Measles, ete. 


The Modern Remedy. 


Sore Throat is frequently the first symptom of an 
infectious disease, and this fact should make every- 
one careful never to neglect Sore Throat, but to take 
at once the remedy which modern science has pro- 
vided, namely, Wulfing’s Formamint Tablets. 


Consumption, Influenza, 


These pleasant-tasting tablets, which are sucked in 
the mouth like sweets, quickly render the whole 
mouth and throat thoroughly aseptic. That is, they 
eure Sore Throat and prevent infectious diseases by 
killing, in the mouth and throat, the germs which 
cause them. 


Send for a Free Sample. 


Many thousands of people have testified to the value 
of Formamint Tablets. For instance, Dr. Andrew 
Wilson writes: ‘‘ When Influenza and other infectious 
diseases are in the air, it is well to allow a Formamint 
Tablet to dissolve occasionally in the mouth. ‘ ° 
Formamint may be relied upon to ward off infection.’’ 


Formamint may be also relied upon to cure bad 
breath, Spongy Gums, Ulcerated Tongue, ete., ete. 
All druggists sell it, price 50c per bottle, but be sure 
you get Wulfing’s Formamint, as that is the only 
genuine kind. If you have not already tried it, write 
for a free sample to A. Wulfing & Co., P. O. Box 2622, 
Montreal, enclosing a two-cent stamp for postage, and 
mentioning this paper. 








bell i 


CATCHING SORE THROAT. 
Sore Throat is caught by inhaling germs. During 
the winter months, when our powers of resist- 
ance are lowered, we are particularly susceptible 
to germ-attack, 















THK GEKMS UF SUKE THROAT. 
These minute organisms grow and multiply with 
great rapidity on the delicate throat-lining. This 
illustration shows how the appear 
microscope, 


inder the 
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. 














THE KEMEDY, 


These illustr w how effectually germs 


may be destroyed in the mouth and throat, 
Fig. 1, Human saliva full of disease germs. 
Fig. 2, Saliva of the same persor —_ 
free from germs after dissolution on the tongue 
f a single Formamint Tablet. 








THE GERM-KILLING THROAT 


TABLET. 
Wulfing’s Formamint cures Sore Throat, ete, 
nd prevents nfectious diseases by killing—in 
mout und throat—the germs which cause 


Formamint 


Cures and Prevents Sore Throat. 





Learn the Automobile Business 


There are big opportunities tor the young man of to-day in this new and 


growing industry. 
Practical Courses of Instruction. 


All types of cars and engines. 


Day and Evening Classes. 


Next classes start Sept. 22, Oct. 20, Nov. 17. 


Ask for free booklet and particulars. 


Y.M.C.A. AUTOMOBILE SCHOOL, Broadview Ave., Toronto 
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The economy and ease of using 
Williams’ Holder-Top Shaving 
Stick is exceeded only by the lux- 
ury and comfort it affords. 
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SPECIAL OFFER—Suit Case Sets 
In order that those wh»? are not familiar with our new toilet 
r2y1isites nay have an opportunity totry some ofthem, we have 
prepared very attractive sets of sampies which we call ‘‘Men’s 
Suit Case Sets’? and ‘Women’s Suit Case Sets.’”’ These are 
handsomely decorated boxes containing trial size reproduc- 
tions of ourregular packages. Either set named below will be | 
sent for 24c. in stamps. om, Te 
| i - 
Pas ; 
Men’s Suit Case Set < AVIS Women’s Suit Case Set @ 
Contains | “1 Contains nate 
‘ _ ‘ PALS) a Pear 
Rha sha: habia | a. | =< Carnation i 
Shaving Cream a Lae) OE Talc Powder 
Dental Cream J | lhams) , ; ie —_* ‘ 
i linn lA ile | Luxury H}| C } Dental Cream : 
; \ | Shaving / bi Cold C 
i am ‘ i A creog | te) ream -F 
ouet Soap he i | 
I <= -_ | Jersey Creem =a 
, Toilet Soa 
Rr | Williams , 
Address: The wi llhams Sh Department A, 
J. B. Williams Shaving i | | p aving Glastonbury, 
Company Stick | owder Conn. 
Mingew comer) | 
h che je d BO x | | 
















YOU WANT TO IMPROVE YOUR POSITION 


THEN READ THE 


LIFE OF JAMES WATT 


INVENTOR OF THE STEAM ENGINE 
By ANDREW CARNEGIE 


Antentertaining book for those interested in mechanics and power, dealing with the scientific and 
mechanical inventions of Watt's life and times and his relations with other noted scientists and inventors 


Cloth Bound. 164 Pages. Postpaid, $1.00 


OR FREE to subscribers who send in two new subscriptions to Power House. 


ae 


. MACLEAN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Technical Book Department = 143-149 University Avenue. Toronto 

















hav-making, the harvesting, and the grape- 
eathering, take quite an interest in the 
work and regard it all as some pretty fairy 
scene played for their amusement. 

A young, refined-looking country girl of 

some twenty summers, asked my friend: 

‘‘Sir, are these ladies really actresses?’’ 
‘¢Yes, my child, they are actresses. . . ?’’ 
‘‘What are their names? I must know 
em, for I know the names of many Par- 

isian actresses.” 

My friend was not surprised as he is 
etting accustomed to the progress of 
nowledge in the country, and he mention- 

ed Jeanne Granier and Lavalliere. 

Had the voung country girl -heard of 


em? She had searcely heard of any one 
else. One of her eousins had seen them act 
and had brought their photographs back to 
e village. Nothing would content her but 
she must be presented to them. At the 


end of five minutes conversation, Lavalliere 
said: 

‘Why, here is a young woman, who has 
quite the theatrical instinet!”’ 

And the little eountry girl was almost 
overcome with emotion. Jeanne Granier 
and Lavalliere disappeared quite forgetting 

e ineident of five minutes conversation in 
a farm shed with this daughter of the 
countryside. 

But the latter had forgotten nothing, and 
the next day she sought out the master of 
the houset whom she knew was an author 
and assured him in all earnestness that she 
possessed the gift for aeting comedy. Dissu- 
ision, plain talk, and sound advice were 
alike in vain, and the following winter she 
left the farm. 

She sueceeded in getting a small engage- 
ment in a variety review, and one evening, 
my friend eame across her belind the 
scenes, painted up and dressed in tights, 
disillusioned and all refinement disappeared 
trom her teatures. 

[ recall] this incident whenever I see Par 
sians muking too much ostentation during 
their stay in the ecountrv. That is the word 
for it. Ostentation and display of the 
town. If we were sensible we should give 
{ up for three months in the year while 
nature is filling out the cornears and the 
erape vines. 

We take pleasure in summer in receiving 
our friends, and there is no finer trait than 
that of hospitality. But why worry our- 
selves so much over their pleasures? Among 
a circle of friends there is no feeling more 
delicious than that of independence. The 
acme of civilization is to be among friends 
who like one another and who do not seek 
to impose their own inelinations on one 
another. That is the civilization of Mon- 
taigne. 

When our friends surround us, let us 
accustom ourselves to the idea that we have 
no rights over them, we have only duties the 
chief of which is to accommodate ourselves 
to their fancies and not to force them even 
to amuse themselves. I should like to see, 
this summer social country life lose a little 
of its intensity, so that one would not feel 
obliged to supervise the pleasure of one’s 
guests. 

Do not lose sight of the lesson taught by 
the old story of the angler, it is full of wis- 
dom and philosophy. 
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THE 
MATCHLESS 
MORTON 


A Pen of Superfine Quality 


“Superfine” may well be applied not 
only to the werk of the MORTON 
FOUNTAIN PEN, but to its workman- 
ship and material as well. 


The material and workmanship in the 
barrel is of the same high quality that 
distinguiskes the gold pen—fully merit- 
ing the claim “A FOUNTAIN PEN OF 
SUPERFINE QUALITY.” 

The gold pens used in the MORTON 
are made by the oldest gold-pen manu- 
facturers in America. For years MOR- 
TON has been producing a pen that de- 
fles comparison with any other make. 


Priced at $2.50. 
For sale at leading Canadian 
Jewelers and stationers, 


MENZIES & CO. LTD. 


152 PEARL STREET TORONTO, ONT. 
Canadian Distributors for 
J. MORTON 
2 Maiden Lane - New York City 








Wilson's Invalids’ 
Port Wine 


(a la Quina du Perou) 


“The weary find new strength in gener- 


ot 


uos wine.’’—Homer. 


A Brimming Wineglass 


Wilson’s Invalids’ 


Port Wine taken 


recularly before each meal will give you 


BIG BOTTLE 


A Good Appetite 
Good Muscles 
Good Spirits 
GOOD HEAI.TH 


Good Digestion 
Good Nerves 

A Clear Brain 
HAPPINESS 


DOCTORS -KNOW 
Ask YOUR Doctor 
ALL DRUGGISTS 











Your Earning Power 


can be greatly increased if you are willing 
to give us some of your spare time. Many 
young men and young women who have 
spent a term with us are now rejoicing in 
the success of time well spent. 





Fall Term now Open 


BRITISH AMERICAN BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Limited 


Y.M.C.A. Bldg., Yonge and McGill Sts.. 
ti 


oronto 
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A man was fishing beside a small river 
and reading a book which he held in his 
left hand, while with his right he carelessly 
let his red touch the water. All at onee a 
fish took the bait. Our angler takes it of 
the hook and then returns to his book after 
throwing his line in again. After a few 
minutes another fish and the same perform- 
ance. Then, with a frown he moves to an- 
other spot, and again starts to read. But 
a third fish rushes off with the line. He 
gets up furious at being obliged to again 
interrupt his reading and mutters: ‘‘Con- 
found the fish, why can’t they let me fish 
in peace.’’ 

Well, then! let us allow our friends to 
fish in peace, to read the books they like at 
whatever hour it suits them, and let us not 
drag them from their beds when they wish 
to sleep, under the pretence of amusing 
them. For we must not forget we come to 
the country to sleep as well as play. And 
who can say whether the best rule of hos 
pitality to follow would not be this: ‘‘ Never 


wake a sleeping guest.’’ 


Surgical Hysteria 


Are Surgeons Too Eager to Use the Knife? 
Some Startling Instances 


DURING the last fifteen years a surgical 
hysteria has seized upon the civilized world, 
says Ella Wheeler Wileox in Nash’s Maga- 
zine. Just as the leading men of the seven- 
teenth century in Holland took pride in 
collecting the largest and rarest numbers 
and varieties of tulips, so our present-day 
surgeons delight in recording the greatest 
number of operations on the human body 
and collecting vital organs for their labor- 
atories. 

It is uplifting and encouraging to the 
normal mind to read of the success made by 
surgery in skin grafting; 
in the cure of spinal curvature; of hip dis 
ease; of club feet: and of almost every 
other phase of deformity 
mutilation. Materia medica has progressed 
rapidly in knowledge of antisepties and 
minimised the dangers of 
whieh used to menace any surgical opera 
tion with after results. But that very 
immunity has eaused a 


unnecessary operations to 


in bone growing; 
or accidental 
blood poisonit 


e e ; 1 
sense ol inared 


be made where 


but one was absolutely needed. And every 
vear the operating mania has grown, and 
woman, the naturally equipped mate and 


mother of man, 
danger of 
sterical surgery, than she 


stands to-dav ir vTeate 
from hv 
has ever stood 1 


any era of the world from any eombinatio 


losing her usefulness, 


of causes. 
All the newspapers and scientifie maga 
zines give large to the 


operations of surgeons, and 


space successful 
equal space to 
the failures of all experiments, or healet 
of any kind outside the regular school whos« 
patients die under their treatment. There 
are laws to punish sue] 

But there is no newspaper or magazine 
which gives space to the awful malpractice 
of regular physicians and surgeons who 
eause death or lifelong invalidism for men 
and women by the score through unneces- 
sary operriions. And there is no law to 
protect people from these men. 

A ‘‘regular’’ who has become a deserter 
from the ranks because he could not sub- 


men. 


—— 

































PANAMA CANAL 
anD WEST INDIES 


A Cruise of Education and 
Pleasure 


This winter you cannot do better 
than to take one of the splendid 
North German Lloyd cruises to the 
Panama Canal and the West Indies. 


The West Indies, emerald islands 
set in a turquoise sea, rich in history, 
romance, and tropic splendor, exert 
a never-ending influence on the 
traveler. 


Of the Panama Canal, tha *nanic 
labor undertaken and executed by 
giant minds, you have read much 
Now see it for yourself viathe 


NORTH 
GERMAN 
LLOYD 


The cruises are made by the 
GROSSER KURFUERST, one 
of the splendid Lloyd steamers. 
She is steady, commodious, com- 
fortable. The trip is worth taking 
for the voyage alone. 


Duration of 21 or 29 days, Jan 
14th, Feb. 12th, and Mar. 19th. 
Including stops at Havana, San- 
tlago, Kingston, Colon, La Guaira, 
Port of Spain, Brighton, Barbados, 
Fort de France, St. Pierre, St 
Thomas, San Juan, Nassau. 


The cost is $160.00, up 


address 


OELRICHS & CO. 
| AGENTS 


For full information 


5 Broadway New York 






























































MADAME DUCHATELLIER 


Sole Inventer of Appliances} 
for Modifying the Shape of! 
the Nose. Patent 8.G.D.G, 
—_— (France and abroad) Nar 
<*> rows. Straightens. Reduces 
Noses all shapes, and is suit 
able for all cases. 
Beware ef Imstations. 
Broaze Medal, Brussels, 1910. 
Special Treatment for Red 
Noses, Blackheads, Acne, Pimples, etc. 





Cream of Beauty gives youth and freshness. ' 
Rice Powder, “Sans pareille,” makes skin like velvet ana 
Massage Cream removes wrinkles. Care of the Face 
the Nose, the Eyes. Chin Strap reduces double chins. 
Creme Grecque, develops the bust and strengthens it. 


Only address: 209, Rue St. Honore, PARIS 
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Elementary 


Wykeham Hall, 


JUNIOR DAY SCHOOL—423 Avenue Road 
Head Mistress: Miss R. E. Churchard 


FORTY-SEVENTH YEAR 


4 Church Residential and Day School for Girls. 
Work, 


President: The Right Rev. The Lord Bishop of Toronto 
Principal: MISS WALSH 


College Street, 


Higher Cert N nal Fre Ur 


~ 


Full Matriculation 


Domestic Arts, Music and Painting. 


Vice-Principal: MISS NATION 


Toronto 

















12 Spadina Road 


\ modern school with a brilliant teaching staff, including a number of celebrated artists ot European 
exceptional opportunities for an artistic training 


renown, offering 


enstieananeaniae FEATURES : 


Orchestral Classes” Preparatory and 


rut pera Class. 
Classe 2s. 
M r Natior 


Descr ptrve Year Book marled on request 
MANAGER 


J 1. E.G fer Alt 


PRESIDENT 


The Conndion paula of Music, Limited 


TORONTO 


Advanced 
" Choral Class. 
‘Spec ial Classes for Young Children. 


ed Bruce Pet Kennedy 


| 

Phone—Coll. 1343 | 

| 

in all branches of mus | 


Ensemble Classes \« | 
French, German and fables | 
Dancing Classes Class | 

| 

} 


MUSICAL DIRECTOR | 
| 














Hambourg Conservatory of Music 
Director, Prof. MICHAEL HAMBOURG 


ng Musicians of 


the Wor 
M I Beginning to High Grade 


Corner of Wellesley and Sherbourne, Toronto 


Application N 











Branksome Hall 


10 ELM AVENUE, ROSEDALE, TORONTO 
A Residential and Day School for Girls 

Hon. Principal— Principal— 

MISS M. T. SCOTT, MISS EDITH M. READ, M.A. 
Preparation for the University and for Examinations in 
Music. Well equipped Art Department. Thoroughly 
efficient staff. ‘.arge play groun is, Outdoor games— 
Tennis, Basketball, Pink, Heal tht ul loc alit 7 Primar y 
school for day pupils. For pr c 

THE SECRETARY 








alee A Residential and Day School 
ollege 


leioat Anette The School aims 
jtrue womanhood 
} 
\. 


JOHN = Parsi RSON, 


Opposite Queen's Park, Bloor St. 

Ww oronto 
*upils prepared for Senior Matriculation Music, Art and Phy 
at the hig hest development of 


Calendar Mailed on Request 


MRS. A. R. GREGORY 
Principal 













WESTBOURNE 
Residental and Day School for 
Girls 
278 Bloor St. W., Toronto 


F. McG. Knowles, B.C.A., Art 
Director 


Write for Prosp t 
the Principal, oi 
Miss M. Curlette, B.A. 





A REGRET.—‘I feel quite en- 
=~ | thusiastic yver the De Brisay 

method and only wish I could 
have had the benefit of it when I first began the 
study of Latin.” 

E. K. TULLEDGE, Millville, N.J. 
Latin, French, German, Spanish by Mail. 

L’ACADEMIE DE BRISAY, Bank Street, Ottawa. 


Balmy Beach College 


TORONTO 
For young girls of public school age Also 
special departments for junior and senior work. 


Mrs. A. C. Courtice, Beach Ave. 








customary W ith surgeons, 











London Conservatory of Music and School 
of Elocution, Limited. London, Ont. 


(In afiiliation w 


th the Western Univers Thorough Course in usic, Art and 

oar hw ar ad oem mont Pa aff of teachers. Mode ~~ and Physical — Pup on tion =. my een 
"E T p-to-date and thorough training. Conservatory of —_ Examir ations Bo 

xams. Twice a Year. Write for Curricalam. — and ex ve age - SB. = 

F.L. wet t- Armstrong, Registrar venience and improvement, pt snclod es and 
goose, Mas. Bae., A.R.C.O., Principal. swimming tank. For P and information, 

Apply to MISS F. CARROLL, Lady Principal. 


Phone Beach 43 
BELLEVILLE 


ST. AGNES’ SCHOOL @yifxRT6 


Patron: THE LORD ag ore OF ONTARIO. 











Ottawa Ladies’ College 


{ 
Calendars and particulars me mptly 


sent on ‘ap pli ati 





The Rev. W. D. iia Ph.D., D.D. 


President 





For Sons of 


HOME SCHOOL Gentlemen 


The Grammer School (Church of England) 
BERTHIER-EN-HAUT, P.Q. 


Special opportunities for acquiring French. Careful Coaching 

for Matriculation Examinations. Thorough Physical Train- 
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made the state- 
venerally understood by 
diagonosing a ease, that 
ved three months by 


mit to the methods growl! 


ment that 1t was 
phvsiclans, whel 


t 
it lite eould be prolon 


an operation, and death was known to be 
nev table at the termination of that period, 
e operation was performed. This gay 


e surgeons their fees, the nurses occupa 
tion. allowed the regular school to count one 
more ‘*h chly successful operation, *? and 
when ‘three months the patie nt died ot 

eart failure” or ‘‘anaemia’’ or a ‘‘ blood 

clot on the bra (the latest eatchphrase 
in medicine) there was no blame attached 
to the fraternity. But the patient, who 
tight have found peace in cremation or the 
srave a few months sooner, had borne the 
iwony of the operation, and the family had 
paid the price. 

In absolute calmness and with no ran- 
our or ill-will, I here do arraign the sur 
veons tor needlessly removing the appendi 
n more than half the eases presented to 
hem; and for needlessly rendering women 
barren by major operations in more than 
two-thirds of the eases presented to them 
besides depleting the vital forees and in 

iring the health of women in many ways 


by serious operations where simpler and 
more natural methods would have effected 
a eure. 

Informed of five men who had escaped 


the surgeor’s knife, and won the ill-will of 
e leading practitioners of their towns by 
refusing to be operated upon for appen 
citis and refusing to die in consequence. 
[ personally investigatea the cases, and 
vund them all true. They were identical 
with one which came under my own obser- 
vation, and is here related. The names and 
addresses can be given to any desirous of 
estigation. 
A young man who had graduated from 
leading college was settled in ———, 
making great progress in his chosen eareer 
While in college he had felt some indica- 
the appendix. A ser- 
ous attack came on in The young 


tion of trouble with 


man suffered much pain, lost flesh, and 
after consulting one or two prominent sur- 
ceons in came home to his distressed 


parents and informed them that he was 
told he must be operated upon in a few 
days if his life would be saved. Curiously 
enough, one of his classmates had _ been 
eiven the same information. 

The parents took their son to prominent 
surgeons in their own town (a town known 
in every part of the world). The statement 
of the first surgeons was corroborated. 

3ut friends of the family, knowing of two 
men who had been saved from the knife by 
X- and violet-ray treatment, urged the 
parents and the son to investigate before 
accepting the ultimatum of the surgeons. 
The son was particularly seeptieal; he said 
those surgeons of sueh high standing would 
know if any treatment but the knife could 
he used; and relatives of the young man 
urged him to go at onee on the operating 
table and not risk his life with any 

‘quackery.’ 

However, the friends fina prevailed 
upon him to consult a leading specialist 
who had successfully treated other cases. 
The result was the youth took treatments 
of the specialist for about a month, was 
allowed to go about his affairs during the 
davs and evenings, to observe a certain 
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reasonable diet, and after the expiration ol 
a month and the payment of one-tenth the 
amount a surgical operation would 
the patient was cured, and 
cured after four years. 

Meanwhile the classmate went through 
operation, and for an entire year was 
out of health, suffering from weakness and 
exhaustion, besides being crippled _ finan- 
cially for some time. 

The woman with whose life I have been 
the most closely associated since carly 
childhood suffered a slight discomfort and 
felt some pain which had its cause in child- 
birth, years previous. The head of a prom- 
inent hospital, after a few days of treating 
the case, calmly stated that the knife should 
be used. ‘‘Do you mean to say,” asked the 
horrified woman, ‘‘that you would mutilate 
me in this terrible manner with no more 
sign of any serious malady than I display ?’’ 
Then the doctor answered: ‘‘My dear ma- 
dam, we are operating upon women every 
day who have no more visible evidence than 
you of the malady. It is reaily a 
simple matter, not one to be 


have 


cost, remains 


an 


very 
dreaded at 


**But I will die, if I must, of 
trouble,’’ the woman said. ‘*T 
be chopped and mutilated.’ 


‘“‘Then I 


this 
refuse to 


wash my hands of the ease 
and ifs consequences,’’ the head of the 


hospital said. 
That was three years ago. The woman 
is in the best of health and vigour to-day. 


Consulting an eminent physician a year 
after the statement made to her by the 
hospital specialist, she was told that not 


one vestige existed of the malignant mal- 
ady intimated, a malady which would have 
ended her life in a year’s time at the most 
if it had existed at all. 

The wife of a reputable physician and 
surgeon was in mueh distress. No ordin- 
ary remedies relieved her, and, aecording 
to the eustom of the profession, other phy- 
sicians were called in. The head of a well 
known hospital declared the woman to be 
suffering from an infrequent and serious 
malady which ean be relieved only by the 
knife. The husband doubted, but, the con- 
sulting physician agreeing, the woman was 
taken to the hospital. Some symptoms 
which she developed while preparing for the 
operation caused her husband to beg a de- 
lay of twenty-four hours. He agreed to 
take all blame for any serious consequences 
resulting from the delay. Then he set him 
self to work to elear the system of his 
wife of a!l poisonous gases and exeretions 
In twenty-four hours she left the hospital 
free from pain, and attended the theatre 
with her husband the following evening. 

One of the hospital surgeons saw her 
there, and said: ‘‘Is the woman we 
were to operate on forty-eight hours ago?”’ 
He laughed over the incident. It really 
was amusing! That was ten vears ago, and 
the lady is in good health now. 

Two women met in a surgeon’s room tet 
hoth afflicted with the same con 


this 


vears ago, 
mon malady—painful growths in the 
breast. Both were urged to be operated 


upon at once. One consented and had her 
breast removed. The growth came on the 
other side, and that was also removed, and 
the woman died in less than two years from 
the time of the first cutting, and 


months of anguish. The seeond woman 
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PROF. HENRY DICKSON, 
America’s Foremost Authority on 


Memory-Training, Public Speak- 
ing, Self Expression, and Princi- 


pal of the Dickson Memory 
School, Auditorium Building, 
Chicago. 








By Elbert 
HUBBAR D 


About Remembering 


For a long g time I have been promising myself to write 
up my good friend, Mr. Henry Dickson, of Chicago, and 
I have ad forgotten 

Mr. Dickson is teaching a Science or System which I 
believe is of more importance than the entire curriculun 
of your modern college 

MR. DICKSON teaches memory 

Good memory is necessary to all achieve nt 

I know a man who is a graduate of three colleges. This 
man is neither bright, interesting nor learned 

e’s a dunce. 

And the reason is that he CANNOT REMEMBER He 
cannot memorize a date or a line of poetry His mind is 
a sieve 

Education is only what you remember 

Every little while I meet a man who has a memory 
a TRAINED MEMORY, and he is a joy to my soul 


The manager of a great corporation never misses a face 
If he sees you once, the next time he will call you by 
name. He told me how he did it. He studied memory 


training with Prof. Dickson. He said a lot of nice things 
about Prof. Dickson that I hesitate to write here lest my 
good friend Dickson object 

This Dickson system of memory-training is very simple 
If you want to enlarge your arm, you exercise it The 
same with your mind. You must put your brain through 
a few easy exercises to discover its capacity You will be 


surprised how quickly it responds 


You do not know when you will be called upon to tell 
What you Know; and then a trained memory would help 
you 

To the man or woman whose memory plays tricks, I 
recommmend that you write to Prof. Dickson, and if his 
facts do not convince you, you are not to be convinced 

Write to-day for free booklet and facts. Address 


PROF. HENRY DICKSON, - 955 Auditorium Guilding, Chicage 
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ST. ANDREW’S COLLEGE, Toronto, Ont. 


Preparation for Universities, Business and Royal Military College. 
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Bisnop’s College School, one of the best 
known Canadian Schools for boys, has been 
completely re-organized and now comprises 
the following well known men as members 
' of its Executive Committee : 

. Sir H. Montagu Allan, C.V.O. Chairman 
J. K.L. Ross - - - Vice-Chairman 
Prof. J. A. Dale, Major Geo. R. Hooper 

and Arthur G. Abbott. 








Bishop's College School 


LENNOXVILLE, P.O: 


Head Master, T. TYSON WILLIAMS, ESQ., B.A.§ 
(Emmanuel College, Cambridge.) 


For caiendars, information, ete. 


, apply to the Head Master. 


There is no better school in Canada for 
the thorough and efficient training of your 
boy both from a mental, moral and physical 
standpoint. 

All school buildings are up-to-date, san- 
itary and well ventilated. 

Some of the best known and most suc- 
cessful men both in Canada and elsewhere 
are all old B.C.S. boys. 




































MONTREAL 


Head Master 


C. S. Fosbery, M.A. 
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TORONTO RIDING SCHOOL 


4 CAWTHRA SQUARE, 
The most careful atten- 
ton given to lady or gentle- 
men pupils of whatever age. 
Private lessons or small 
classes, Ladies’ and gentle- 
men’s dressing rooms and 





bathroom. Good looking, 
es _ trained horses, 
3elt ine Church and 


Carlton cars, 
Saddle horses and hunters 
for sale or hire. 
Terms Moderate. 


WM. BUCKLE, Riding Master Phone North 7129. 
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In- 
methods for the 
cure of stammering. They treat the CAUSE, 
not merely the habit, and insure NATURAL 
speech. If you have the slightest impediment 
in your speech don’t hesitate to write us. 
Cured pupils everywhere. Pamphlet, particu- 
lars and references sent on request. 


The Arnott Institute, Berlin, Ontario, Canada 


methods employed 
are the only 
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went directly from the surgeon’s office to 
an X-ray specialist—a regular physician of 
the old school who had grown with the 
times. He assured the lady of a cure in a 
year’s time. She was cured of every ves- 
tice of trouble at the expiration of six 
months. A year ago a small lump again 
appeared, ‘‘Ah-ha!’’ eried the devotees of 
the buteher system, ‘‘you see the surgeon 
was right and you are not cured after all. 
Better have been operated on at first.’’ 
‘Why so?’’ asked the woman. ‘‘T have 
had ten delightful years of health. My 
friend died eight years ago after two years 
of anguish, and now I am going to be eured 
again.’’ She is free from every symptom 
of breast trouble to-day, after two months’ 
treatment. 

An emancipated physician, relating cases 
of his own, said to me: ‘‘The greatest men 
ace and erime against womankind to-day is 
the surgeon’s knife, wielded haphazardly 
with his limited power over life and deat 
acting alone in the majority of eases as 
judge and jury over the fate of these shock 
ed and half-crazed victims, the horrors of 
the result being hidden in the consulting- 
room and protected by professional ethies 

‘*A young girl, single, under twenty, was 
told by a prominent surgeon that she must 
submit to ovariotomy at once, as a lump 
as large as a billiard ball had developed i 
the right groin. From sheer distraction 
she was driven to consult a man opposed to 
eutting in these eases, and he simply found 
a swollen appendix, and with heat, elec- 
tricity, violet light, ete., he eured her in a 
very few treatments, and the lump, pain, 
and tenderness entirely disappeared within 
two weeks. 

‘*Pelvie surgery has assumed a craze for 
exploitation, publie notices, fees, ete., with 
a certain class of men whose vision is dis 
torted, whose judgment is warped, and 
who have a cock-sure, snap diagnosis ready 
for all comers. The family doctor, fearful 
to oppose them, stands helplessly by.’ 

We all die eventually anyway; and if we 
are allowed several years of robust health 
and the possession of all of our organs, 
and meantime retain our money for better 
purposes than feeing surgeons, it would 
seem an added argument in favor of avoid- 
ing an operation. 

The public is living in blind ignorance of 
the alarming frequeney of death within a 
time of men and women who have 
been operated upon. Women especially 
suffer from the shock to the nervous system 
and afterward sueeumb to fatigue, a eold, 
or other slight maladies, and never is the 
death laid at the door of the ‘‘beautifully 
suecessful operation.’ 

That surgery performs miracles of good; 
that it saves life; relieves permanent an 
guish by temporary pain; that it is a bless- 
ing to the human race, is known and appre- 
ciated by the writer of this artiele. But 
it is also known that men and women rush 
too blindly into the hands of the surgeon; 
that they believe implicitly what he says; 
that they do not sufficiently investigate 
other methods of being eured, and that they 
permit themselves to be hacked, and un- 
sexed, and deprived of natural organs 
when they might keep them and obtain per- 
fect vigour if they would wait and look into 
saner, safer, and less expensive systems of 
cure. 
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PURITY 


IN PLACE OF': 


PIMPLES 


You can’t get your 
cured by using 
“blood medicines’; as 
a rule they make the 
skin worse. We've had 
over twenty-one years’ 
experience and success, 
and effect cures when 
others fail. We give 
treatments here and 
have too 


‘\ 
PAVE 


OUR HOME TREATMENT 


that we send anywhere by mail and express that 
cures Spots, Blotches, Blackheads, Eczema, etc., 
and removes all discolorations, making the skin 


delightfully clear, pure and fine. Write or call 


for consultation; no expense. 


Superfluous Hair 


MOLES, WARTS, etc., permanently destroyed 
by our reliable method of antiseptic ELECTRO- 
a LYSIS. Satisfaction assured. Booklet “D” sent 
free by mail. 


HISCOTT 
DERMATOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 


61 COLLEGE ST., TORONTO 























SPRALED TENDERS, addressed to the Postmaster 
General, will be received at Ottawa until Noon, on 
Friday, the 17th October, for the conveyance of His 
Majesty’s Mails, on a proposed Contract for four 
years, six times per week each way, over Kleinburg 
via Nobleton) and Rural Mail Route, from the 
Postmaster General’s Pleasure. 

Printed notices containing further information as 
to conditions of proposed Contract may be seen and 
blank forms of Tender may be obtained at the Post 
Offices of Kleinburg and Nobleton, and at the office 
of the Fost Office Inspector. Toronto. 

A. SUTHERLAND, 
Post Office Inspector. 
Post Office Inspector’s Office, 
Toronto, Sept. 5th, 1913. 


| Ontario College of Art 


GA. REID, R.C.A., Principal. 


Department of Education Building, 
St. James Square, Toronte 
FIRST TERM OF SESSION OF 1913- 
1914 OPENS OCTOBER 1. 
Courses for study in all branches of the Fine 
and Applied Arts, and for teachers of Art. 
PROSPECTUS ON APPLICATION. 














Don’t Tolerate Smeared Copy 


““‘Whitedge’” Carbon Paper is a light carbon paper 
with new valuable qualities not found in any other 
‘ carbon paper. ‘‘Whitedge’’ prevents smut on copy 
caused by pressure of typewriter marginal guides. It 
has uncarbonized space for handling without soiling 
the fingers. It is the only erasing carbon paper made. 
Better and different than other makes. 

We'll send you a free 

sample. Write for it, or 

better still, send us your 
Border now. 


Char prepaid to any 
address in Canada. 


Price $3.75 per Box. 


A. S. HUSTWITT 


44 ADELAIDE ST. WEST, TORONTO 
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Any physician who is ready to make a 
positive statement that an operation is the 
only escape from death for a patient ought 
to be willing to put that statement into 
writing. No man or woman should sub- 
mit to the knife if his physician refuses to 
do this. Let us present a Bill to Parlia- 
ment compelling physicians to put their 
professional statements into writing. Those 
who jeopardise life should be ready to risk 
their professional reputation. The law 
should protect us from the regulars as well 
as from the charlatans. 

Every case cited in this article is known 
to be true, and the names and addresses, 
with a seore more, can be given to those 
who desire further proof. 


Education Through Reading 


Of All Things Which Men Do Make, by 
Far the Most Momentous are Books, 
Said Carlyle 


In an article in the Popular Science 
Monthly Dr. E. Benjamin Andrews dis- 
cusses reading as a distinet invaluable and 
too little recognized educational resource, 
its pleasurable results important as they 
are in themselves being quite secondary. 

Good reading matter, he says, is almost 
thrust upon us now. 

Our vast literary treasury contains riches 
from every gold-bearing region of the earth. 
The best specimens of antique and of for- 
eign letters are there, having been trans- 
lated into our tongue, in most eases, by 
eapable scholars, and thus rendered accessi- 
ble to such as read only in English. The 
best works of Plato and Aristotle, of 
Cicero, one of the world’s greatest litera- 
tors, of Boccaccio, Petrarch and Dante, of 
Leibnitz and Kant, Schiller and Goethe, in- 
deed of all the mightiest German, Italian 
and French writers, can not only be read 
by us all at our leisure but can be owned 
by nearly all who would wish to own them. 

This is no argument against learning for- 
eign languages. Not every good product of 
foreign pens has been Englished. To be- 
come acquainted with the most recent best 
things written abroad you must read the 
originals. It is true, further, that no trans- 
lation ever made or ever possible can carry 
with it aeross the chasm separating tongue 
from tongue the entire meaning, or the deli- 
eate shades of meaning, or the rich stylistic 
aroma, of a true literary work. It is nev- 
ertheless a benediction of the first order 
that in so many cases where we can not 
consult a literary original, we can possess 
ourselves of the author’s main thoughts. 
Petrarch and likewise Keats read Homer 
in translation. If we ean not topographic- 
ally survey a country, scanning intimately 
its by-ways, it is worth a great deal to be 
able to travel leisurely its highways. 

Some one will interpose: ‘‘I do not love 
to read; it is a bore. I hate books. If 
I am to get good from reading vou must 
tell me how’ I may develop interest in 
them.’’ 

How sad the confession that one 
not love to read. Compare Edward Gib- 
bon’s avowal that he would not exchange 
his love of reading for all the gold of the 
Indies. 

Two sorts of people avoid reading, those 
with very little intelligence and those pos- 
sessing such unusual intelligence and orig- 
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Miss Graham's Business College 
109 Metcalf Street Montreal 
Stenography, Typewriting and 
Practical Business Instruction 


Positions guaranteed for certi- 
fied pupils. 
Reduced rates for Summer. 


Open all the year round. 


Write, Phone or Call for Prospectus 

















ASHBURY COLLEGE 

; Rockcliffe Park, Ottawa 
Resident School for Boys. Modern, fireproof building. 
Many recent successes at R. M. C. and Universities. 


For Calendar apply 
a Rev. GEO. P. WOOLLCOMBE M.A. (Oxon) 
Headmaster 














JEROME’S COLLEGE 
‘BERLIN, ONTARIO 


Excellent Business College 
High School, College or Arts Departments. New build- 
ings with latest. hygienic equipments. First-class board— 
comfortable sleeping rooms. Special attention given to 
students preparing for University Matriculation. Rates 
moderate. Address 


ST. 











REV. A. L. ZINGER. C.R., Ph.D., President 
TRINITY Founded 1865. Beautiful, Healthy Situation, 
overlooking Lake Ontario, with 20 Acres of 
COLLEGE Playing Fields, Gymnasium, Magnificent New 
Covered Rink 


soys prepared for the Universities. Royal 
SCHOOL Military Coilege and Business Religious 
Training throughout the course Beautiful 
PORT HOPE, Oat, Chapel. Special attention given to younger 
Residential boys 
Church For Calendar apply to the Headmaster 
School for Rey. F. Grabam Orchard, M.A., Camb. 
ovs. Late HeadmasterSt. Alban’s School, Brockville 











LEARN SHOW CARD WRITING 


We have recently prepared a complete Course in Show Card 
Writing, which teaches this profession in every detail, Any 
person of average intelligence can earn from $25 to $35 a 
week at this business. A course of this kind has never 
been sold for less than $3. We sell same ar au SB. 
Particulars and testimonials FREE. Write! The © er 
Advertising Co. Dept. 5, B»x 77, Macklin, Sask., Can. 
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a RIGHT To Independence 


You have a right to independence, but you must have an honest purpose to earn It 
Many have purpose, ambition and energy, but thorough direction and intelligent 
help must be supplied My instruction supplies the first, and our Co-operation 


Bureau fulfills the second Large numbers have availed themselves of both, suc 


ceeding to a remarkable degree Investigate without prejudice this opportunity to 


Learn the Collection Business 


jrudgery for If you ve an idea 
dignities sa bank or any other profitat isine you are ike 
{ you earnestly desire to 


n } n It 
il e ce < siness as I 


get ahead. No essent brar ot business is s« 
business may be built so large without investment of capit l w 

zg. °' Pointers on the Collection Business.’ [It may mean comfort 
tr i great deal more W rit tnow. 


W. A. Shryer, Pres. American Collection Service, 584 State Street, Detroit, Michigan 
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All Risk Is Removed 


By the assurance of taste the moment 


E.D.S. Brand 
JELLIES, JAMS or CATSUP 


touches your palate. You realize that the delicious flavor of the real 
fruit preserved in the natural way could be produced by no other process. 


How the Government Guards You 


In regulating food purity the gov- 
ernment purchases samples of 
preserves, jellies, ete., at a number 
of points in Canada, from the 
shelves of the retailer, and sub- 
mits them to analysis. 

The Record of ‘‘E.D.S.’’ Brand is 
flawless. Not one trace of preser- 
vative nor any point to be eriticiz- 
éd was discovered by this exhaus- 
tive test. 





‘‘E.D.S.’’ Stand every test of 
palate or laboratory. 
Protect yourself by ordering 
“nee.” 

MADE BY 


E. D. Smith 


at his own fruit farms 


WINONA - ONT. 








Worth any risk 


inality that their minds keep busy without 
external stimulus. The dull ones ean not 
perhaps he helped much; the others need 
only proper direction in order to find cood 
reading a perpetual delight. 

An intelligent person who dislikes read- 
ing is nearly sure to be deeply intereste:| 
in something; in games, in huntiug, in so. 
kind of animals or sort of mechanism. Get 
a first-rate book diseussing his hobby and 
see if you ean not bait his taste therewit! 
Most likely he will read that and eail for 
another and another. These books will suz 
gest still others and your man is a reade: 

If all sueh traps fail, get your protes: 
to read a thrilling short story. 

No matter, at first, how ill-written tli 
novel may be, if only it is fetching. On 
of Conan Doyle’s ‘‘ Adventures of Sherlock 
Holmes’’ would well fulfill this office. If a 
man were not interested in these pieces you 
would be justified in giving him up. But 
most would be interested. 

The best possible review of a book is no 
substitute for the book. As well dine upon 
odors from a hotel kitchen. Read all the 
reviews that appeared upon Lecky’s ‘‘ His- 
tory of England in the Eighteenth Cen 
tury’’; then take time and go through the 
work itself. You will find it a new world. 
Equally great is the error men make in 
reading so few old books. A few years 
ago it was found, by questioning, that only 
one out of a class of a hundred and ten 
college seniors knew anything about Mil 
ton’s prose works. Many who consider 
themselves fairly well read have never 
touched Bacon’s ‘‘Essays’’ or the ‘‘Pil- 
erim’s Progress.’’ So far as one ean ob- 
serve, the noble essays of Hume, Macaulay 
and Montaigne are nearly forgotten. In- 
terest in this elass of literature should be 
revived. 

Rarely has a busy man or woman the 
time to peruse the whole of an author, 
however famous. It would rarely be of use 
to read wholes, even with amplest leisure. 
It is the mark of a great writer to have 
uttered a good deal of trash; and it is al- 
most a sure proof of a reader’s pedantry if 
he has read all which a given author has 
published, unless he has done so to hunt 
up errors or peculiarities. It shows that 
he has read not eon amore, but merely 
that he might boast. Too many read just 
to be able to say they have read. The de- 
sire of reputation for attainments often 
outruns the desire for attainments. One 
young lady who said she had read Shakes- 
peare was asked if she was familiar with 
Romeo and Juliet. She replied that she 
had often read Romeo, but that Juliet was 
somehow always out of the library when 
she ealled for it. 

The reader should make notes, by which 
is meant something additional and more im- 
portant. You should not be satisfied with 
thinking your author’s thoughts after him, 
but should follow out all fertile sugges- 
tions made by him into refleetions of your 
own. 

The book which drives you from itself 
by rousing you to amend, refute or amplify 
its teaching is precisely the book you need. 
It is life-giving food for your mind. 

You here discover what was meant by 
the remark that we digest mental stores 
in conserving them and conserve them by 
digesting. 

All thought-germs of your own, no less 
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JUST TWIST - AND IT’S FILLED 
It’s as easy as winding your watch. 

For years the “A.A.” Self Filler has been 
giving universal satisfaction. It can Le 
filled from an ink-stund, ink-well or bottle 
by simply twisting the button. It’s clean- 


ed bes the same way, and it will not leak 
or blot. 


“A.A.” PEN PERFECTION 


is rigidly maintained by 


Arthur A. Waterman & Co. 


22 Thames St. New York City 


Their pens are made entirely in 
their own factory from the best 
materials obtainable, and their 
guarantee fully covers every part 
of the “A.A.” pen from the iri- 
dium tipped gold pen point te 
the “A.A.” clip on the cap. 


od 


MAN 


Ask your druggist. stationer or 
jeweler, or write for our new 
catalogue, showing our complete 
line of self-fillers, middle Joint 
ind lower joint fountain pens. 


Not connected with 
The L. E. Waterman Co.” 





Magic Button. 









and STRENGTH: 


elo ryou PHYSIQUE 
foryou vita UE - 


EXERCISE” and “THE FIRST AND 
LAST LAW OF PHYSICAL CUL- 
TURE,” tell you, if you are weak or un- 


how to grow stronger. It explains how to 
develop lungs and muscle, the strong heart 
and vigorous digestion—in short, how to 
improve health and strength internally as 
well as externally. Send TO-DAY—NOW 
—for these FREE BOOKS. Enclose 4c. in 
stamps to cover postage. 


156 East 23rd Street 
Titus Bldg.. 391 New York City 
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DOMINION BOND 
COMPANY, Limrrep 


Detailed information cor- 
cerning Canadian Companies 
whose securities are offered 
to the public is on file at each 
office, and will be supplied 
on request to investors. 
HEAD OFrFice: TORONTO 
DOMINION BOND BUILDING 


MONTREAL 
Dominion Express Building 


WINNIPEG - VANCOUVER 
LONDON, Eng. 
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DIGEST OF MERCANTILE LAWS OF CANADA. 
New 1913 edition—no work in Canada equais it for 
business men. In renting a store or buying property, 
this book will save you many dollars. It will show 
you how to collect old accounts, rents, etc. It is the 


most complete work of its kind for the laymen 
ished to date. Eastern edition, postage paid, 


Special Western edition, postage paid, $2.50. Money 
back if not satisfied. Boo Dept., MacLean Publish- 


ing Co., Ltd., 143-149 University Ave., Toronto. 
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than the plants not your own that you 
culled from the other man’s garden; the 
original matters no less than the memor- 
anda, must be iaid away, so many green 
flowers, for preservation in note-books. 

Some day, after your notes have become 
a little voluminous, it will interest you 
to glance them over. You will be surprised 
at their richness, and nearly every item will 
appeal to you with greater zest than when 
you placed it there. Each that was more 
or less original at first will now sweep 
your thought further on, while nearly every 
mere registry of some one else’s idea will 
now compel your mind to bring up ideas 
out of its own depths. Before you are 
aware you will whip out your fountain pen 
and begin te make additions. Your thought 
treasures will swell as you count the prec- 
ious metal they contain; and this result will 
recur each time you take account of stock. 
You will often need to insert new pages. 
Just pin them in or paste them slightly 
at the edge, making the mechanical exertion 
exertion of the process from first to last 
as simple and little tiresome as can be. 

Later, you will some time be ealled on 
for an essay or a paper on some topic of 
which you are known to be fond. Turning 
through your notes you will find most that 
you wish to say all ready to your hand, 
needing only‘that you detach the proper 
leaves, bring them together in order, slight 
ly amplified, it may be, and write neat 
bridges between them. Spurts of fresh 
and original cogitation will almost inevit 
ably accompany this recension process, and 
these, of course, will not be rejected. 


France Believes in Him 


Bismark’s Legions Swarming Over His 
Native Lorraine Made Lasting Impress- 
ions on Pres. Poincare’s Early Days 


CONFUCIUS, who divided mankind into 
two classes—Superior Man and_  Inferio 
Man—would have had no diffieulty in the 
earmarking of M. Poinearé, President of 
Franee, writes M. H. Donohoe with Lond: n 
Chronicle Mentally, morally, and spiritu 
ally he stands head and shoulders above 
his fellows, and exemplifies in his own per 
son all that is best and most worthy of aid 
miration in the Freneh character and in 
telleet. The very look of the man inspires 
confidence and marks him out as a leader. 
Solidly built, energy and forcefulness are 
expressed in every attitude of the well set- 
up body. It is the head with its fine fore- 
head, the face from which beams a rare 
honesty of purpose coupled with a genial 
good will, and the eyes with a philosophic 
calm and sweetness that explain io the ob- 
server this man’s proud positiun in the 
Franee of to-day. 

Undoubtedly the most cultured _of all 
those who up to the present have oveupied 
the Presidential Chair of the Third Repub- 
lie, Raymond Poincaré wears ‘‘‘all this 
weight of learning lightly like a flower.’’ 
He is indeed an Admirable Crichton 
amongst statesmen, with an extraordinary 
eapacity for many and diverse activities. 
Science, mathematics, oratory, an appreci- 
ation of things literary and artistic, law 
and polities—in all these varying studies 
that have from time to time engaged his 
attention the French President stands pre- 
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Your Salary? 





The hands at home are reach- 
ing for every man’s salary. 


You must adrance to keep ahead of your 
needs, and the only way to advance is, to 
keep learning more and more about your 
work 

Thousands of men have risen to high- 
salaried positions through the aid of the 
International Correspondence Schools. You 
ean do the same 

Mark the coupon opposite the occupation 
in which you want special training. Mai) it 
to the International Correspondence Schools 
They will send you full particulars 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS | 
Box 1094. SCRANTON, PA. 
Ixplain, without any obligation on my part, how 
I can qualify forthe position before which I mark X, 
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Architectural Draftsman Advertising 
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CANADIAN PACIFIC 


WHEN YOU TRAVEL, 
TRAVEL IN COMFORT 





“The Canadian Pacific Railway offers to 
the travelling public, service and equip- 
ment second to none. They build, own 
and operate their Compartment Observa- 
tion Cars, Standard Sleepers, Dining Cars, 
Coaches and Motive Power.” 


“The Canadian Pacific own and operate a 
line of palatial hotels along the Railway 
from Atlantic to Pacific, thus affording 
their patrons every possible comfort.” 


“The Canadian Pacific can ticket you 
around the world and enable you to travel 
over two-thirds of the world’s journey on 
their own trains and steamers.” 


Those contemplating a trip will receive 
full details and literature on application to 
any C.P.R. agent, or write 


M. G. MURPHY 


DISTRICT PASSENGER AGENT, TORONTO 

















IT WAS MADE FOR YOU 


The KantKracK Coated Linen Collars are linen collars waterproofed so 
that they may be sponged off at any time. 


They fit easily and comfortably on the neck. Note the flexible lips at the 
front, which relieve all strain, and the patented slit at the back, 
which prevents pressure of the button on the neck. The rein- 
forced buttonholes never wear out. 

Ask your dealer for KANTKRACK Collars, or send us 265c., 
with style and size. 
THE PARSONS & PARSONS 
CANADIAN CO. 


Hamilton Ontario 


eminent. He is credited with having said 
in his youth, ‘‘I take all knowledge to be 
by province.”’ 


A Man of Many Interests. 


This has been his mottg through life. 
On one oceasion, when reproached by a poli- 
tical opponent with having too many irons 
in the fire, he retorted that for his part he 
had always feared the narrowing tendency 
of specializing exelusively in any one sub- 
ject, even although it were the noblest that 
could occupy any man—namely, devotion 
to the service of his country. In a speech 
delivered to a number of students on an- 
other oeceasion, he warned them against be- 
coming men of one idea, and advocated 
their taking an interest in some other of 
the ‘‘humanities’’ outside their chosen pro- 
fession. 

He himself for more than a quarter of a 
century has been a barrister and a poli- 
tician, having entered Parliament at the un- 
usually early age of 26. Perhaps nothing 
better illustrates his modesty and extra- 
ordinary strength of character than the 
fact that the young Raymond Poincaré, 
whose oratorical gift was a proverb, passed 
his first two years in Parliament without 
delivering his maiden speech, and that in a 
legislative assembly whose members fill 
more pages of the official Hansard than per- 
haps do any corresponding body in _ the 
world. He was content to sit and listen to 
those infinitely his inferiors in intellect and 
debating skill; above all things he was con- 
tent to work, and work steadfastly and pa 
tiently, particularly in matters involving 
troublesome finance. 

One of his earliest legislative duties was 
that of Reporter of the Budget—that is t 
say, he was charged with the drawing up 
of the nation’s financial statement. His 
first speech was made in connection wit! 
the presentation of the Budget. It was a 
masterpiece of logic, conciseness, and, above 
all, of simplicity. The young Parliamentar- 
ian had the audacity and originality to be- 
lieve that the nation’s balanee-sheet could 
and should be made elear to the man in the 
street if he had a mind thereto. Another 
notable achievement of the future President 
was the bringing down to the eomprenen- 
sion of the humblest of his countrymen « 
the mvysterious subjeet of foreign affairs 
He holds that these are the concern of 

individual, and his pronouncements 
‘e’s foreign poliey have ever beer 
at “*he who runs mav read.’’ 


A Latterday Joshua. 


A frank directness of speech and man- 
ner has always been one of his chief char- 
acteristies. France believes in him, be- 
lieves in his pure disinterestedness, in his 
clearness of politieal vision, in his self- 
effacement, and in his genuine devotion to 
lofty national ideals. She believes that 
President Poincaré is the latter-day-Joshua 
who will lead her out of the wilderness of 
internal dissensions, party hatreds, one 
might say internecine strife, into the Prom 
ised Land of peace and national happiness. 

That M. Poincaré is incapable of petty 
spite or mean revenge, and that he has the 
capacity for judging men which made the 
greatness of our English Queen Elizabeth. 
is shown by his recent treatment of jis 
erstwhile political foe, M. Clemenceau. 
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The ‘‘Tiger,’’ the sobriquet by which M. 


Clemenceau is best known in France, had 
thrown his powerful influence ito the scale 
against M. Poinearé’s candidature for the 
Presidency. He headed a deputation of 
maleontents which demanded that M. Poin- 
earé should withdraw in favor of a more 
pliant and unquestionably less able nomin- 
ee of the Radical-Socialist party. M. Poin- 
earé, who is a Moderate Republican in poli- 
tics, firmly stood his ground, and turned a 
deaf but dignified ear to the pleadings and 
menaces of the ‘‘Tiger.’’ ‘*The country 
will decide between us,’’ he replied. And 
the country, as represented by the National 
Convention, decided for M. Poinearé by a 
substantial majority, and he stepped from 
the position of Premier and Foreign Min- 
ister to that of Chief Magistrate of France. 

A man of a smaller moral ealibre tian 
M. Poineare would have rejoiced in the 
power his new eminence gave him to humi- 
liate such a bitter and implacable opponent 
as M. Clemenceau. But the President, with 
a perspicacity and a generosity which every 
one must admire, availed himself of an 
early opportunity of summoning his en- 
emy to the Elysee. ‘‘Let bygones be by- 
vones,’’ he said, as he held out his hand. 
‘*France has need of your help; let us 
work together for our country’s cause.’’ 
The ‘‘Tiger’’ was visibly touehed by this 
unexpected, simple, manly appeal, which 
is, alas! so foreign to the spirit of Freneh 
polities. Be it said of him, however, that 
his rugged heart responded to the appeal; 
he — the outstretched hand, and is 
now one of M. Poinecaré’s most ardent ad- 
mirers, 


Stands for Pure Government. 


Raymond Poincaré is assuredly a man 
who will leave a deep and _ ineffaceable 
mark in French history. Beginning at thie 
lowest rung of the ladder, he has steadily, 
unostentatiously, elimbed to the highest 
fice in the land. His present greatness 
has been none of his own seeking. His is 

personality that eounts for much = in 
France. He found her weak and irresolute; 
his ambition is to leave her strong and 
united. He eommands the whole-hearted 
respect of all classes in the Republic, for 
he stands for pure Government, for honesty 
ind inflexibility of purpose 


Like so many other Freneh statesmen, M. 
Poinearé was in early life a journalist. He 
studied law, and was e¢alled to the ar 
While still a bov he was elected to the 
Chamber of Deputies for his native De 
partment of the Meuse. He represented 
this constituency for many years, until, | 
fact, he became qualified by age for clee- 
tion to the Senate. His sueceess at the Bar 
was little short of phenomenal. For many 
vears he had been in the front rank of 
avoeats, and at the time of his suecession 
to the Premiership, in January of :ast year, 
he was looked upon by his legal 
as the foremost lawyer i1 : Franee. At the 
age of 32 M. Poinearé attai ined Cabinet 
rank, taking charge of the Department ot 
Publie Instruetion. He next held office as 
Finance Minister in the Charles Dupuy 
Cabinet. At the age of 49 he was elected 
to that most exelusive of learned bodies 
the French Aeademy. 

Then there came a period when M. Poin- 
earé, overcome by sorrow at the bitterness 
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TOUPEES FOR MEN 


Many bald men find themselves in health just a little below par, they have not the 
energy or good health they used to have. 
One of our lightweight ventilated Toupees may remedy the condidion. Nature 
intended the scalp to be covered with hair and it is a violation of the laws of nature 
tor it not to be covered. 
Colds and throat troubles often find their cause in baldness. 
Our Toupees are the finest in the world. They are strongly constructed of the very 
finest hair and we can fit them so perfectly that they cannot be detected. 

All Information Cheerfully Furnished. 


The Pember Store, 127 Yonge Street, Toronto 











Your Typist Can Do 33 1/3’ More 
Work Without More Effort 


(hink what it will mean to you to have the Byron 
rypewriter Cabinet in your office. Instead of wast- 
ng time getting materials to work with and clear- 


bs ing up work done, your typist has every- 
{ yD thing she needs to work with at her finger 







tips. Every letter head, envelope, blank 

fo rm is where she can put her hand on it without 
instant’s hesitation or delay rhe machine is 

ju 1st the right height; the copy is where it is easiest 


to read. THE BYRON TYPEWRITER CABINET 
s built for one purpose only—to surround your 
stenographer with ideal conditions for turning: ut 
the most and the best work with the least lost mo- 
tion by having everything needed at her finger tips 
"4 other desk has so many conveniences regardless 
f price. 
ASK FOR FULL PARTICULARS AT ONCE. 


Byron Typewriter Cabinet Company 


81 Peter Street - Toronto, Ont. 
99 Selby Street - - - Detroit, Mich. 








Fireproof Walls 
and Ceilings 


This view, taken in the offiee of 
Wm. Rutherford & Son Co., Ltd.. one 
of Montreal’s leading lumber dealers, 
shows an attractive and absolutely 


re-proot interior finish of 


LINABESTOS 
Building Board 








LLinabestos is made of Asbestos Fibre and t ol vered with a th skim coat of 
Portland Cement, in stiff, solid sheets 3-16 plaster It makes walls and ceilings that 

h thick, 42 inches wide, and either 48 or are not | fireproof but also warm in 
96 inches long. It is pinkish-grey in color, winter ool in summer, easily decorated and 
ean be readily cut with saw and chisel, and practically everlasting. 
nailed directly to the studding. Write for Folder No. 14, giving full par- 

Linabestos is usually panelled with strips ticulars about this new and better Building 
of the same material, as shéwn in the illustra Board. 

ASBESTOS MANUFACTURING ame LIMITED 

Address: E. T. Bank Building, 263 St. James Street . - Montreal 
Factory at Lachine, P.Q. “ - ° . near Montreal 














THE FINANCIAL POST OF CANADA 


“The Canadian Newspaper for Investors.” 


Furnishes, each week, important facts regarding developments in Canadian Real Estate, 
Company Progress and the Business Outlook. . 
Subscribers obtain through the Investor’s Information Bureau, and without extra charge, 
confidential and unbiassed advice regarding financial propositions in which they are par- 
ticularly interested 
Write for sample copy. Published Saturdays. $3.00 per year. 
Offices: Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, Regina, London, Eng., Chicago, New York, 
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Canadian Lawyer 


“The Canadian Lawyer” has 450 pages chuck 
full of valuable information It dispels all 
your doubt on points of difficulty in legal 
questions. “The Canadian Lawyer” is ¢ 
comprebensive book, making all points clear 
to you in a clear, concise way. The Torrens 
System and Canadian Game Laws 


It pays to have a copy of this 
valuable book handy. 


Order from your bookseller or from 


The Carswell Company, Ltd. 


19 Duncan Street, Toronto, Can. 














All Work Guaranteed Main 1714 


MISS GRAHAM 


STANDARD BUILDING 
Stenographic Work and Typewriting. 


Typewriting Supplies for all makes of 
Machines at moderate rates. 


157 St. James Street, Montreal 














TRY IT FOR 30 DAYS 


Saves on Caqal and Furnace Worry 
Prove it for yourself. We send it all 
ready to put up on a ® DAY FREE 
TRIAL to convince you that it does all 
we say it will, Simple as A, B, C to 
attach to any furnace, steam or hot water 
eater, 

The Chicago Heat Regulator 
Keeps even heat, no matter what the 
itside weather is—zero or above freez 
ing i s means 

m coal-NO EARLY RISING TO GET 
THE HOUSE WARM-—simply set the 
TimeSet at night and it will open the 
damper at I r in the morming you 
i The Regulator keeps the 
perature just as you want it all day. 
Write to-day for free booklet ‘‘A.”’ 
OTTERVILLE MFG. CO., Limited 

Otterville, Ontario 








With every pair ‘“‘EZE’’ Suspenders your Dealer 
is authorized to give one year’s Free Insurance 
against ripping, breaking or dissatisfaction—some 
See cords slide! No strain, no har- 
Rustless metals can't stain 
Name" EZE” stamped on buckles. 


50c. «> 


THE KING SUSPENDER CO, 
TORONTO, CAN, 
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Favorite 
Tales 


Made of the highest quality 
talc money can buy—milled 
to infinite smoothness, and 
then perfumed with the 
genuine ‘‘CORSON” perfumes. 


- , Ideal Orchid 
Corson S Pomander 


Violet 


Don't buy cheap, inferior tales 
milled and cheaply 
enfed, when by asking for 


CORSON’S you can get the best 


Ask your Druggist 
Sade by 9 
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What the Critics say of MacLean’s Magazine 
‘*The one magazine which maintains its popularit 
giving clever fiction and up-to-date readable artic 
** No superior in point of literary merit and in judicious 

Emphatically the magazine for the thinker 
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of French party strife, abandoned polities, 
and devoted himself entirely to his work at 
the Bar. But at a very critical moment in 
the domestie history of France, following, 
indeed, upon the imbroglio in Moroceo, M. 
Poineare was summoned to fourm a Minis- 
try. He accepted, and well did he justify 
M. Fallieres choice and the unbounded eon- 
fidence placed in him by his countrymen 
While filling the dual office of Premier 
and Foreign Minister, M. Poinearé did not 
hesitate to declare for a strong and eJie¢ient 
national army. It may be that his ardour 
as military reformer had been strengthened 


by the painful memories of his ehild 


] 
ood, 


Some New Features 


Inspiring Stories of a Nation’s Vault to 
Affluence and Power—A Humorous 
Irish Serial 


WILLIAM II, German Emperor, and King 
of Prussia, recently commemorated his sil- 
ver jubilee. Twenty-five years of eventful 
sovereignty have brought his empire to 
the pinnacle of national greatness. Under 
his dynamie leadership the Fatherland has 
advanced to the front rank in the peaceful 
art, of commerce, and trade, made herself 
the world’s first military power, and be- 
come Britain’s formidable rival for the 
mastery of the sea. No reign, medieval, or 
modern, records a more inspiring story of 
a people’s vault to affluence and might. 
Wondrous and eloquent are the statistical 
revelations of Germany’s bounding growth 
in population and, of Imperial Berlin’s rise 
to metropolitan splendor, of the empire’s 
colossal foreign trade, of the amazing ex- 
pansion of the national wealth, of the de- 
velopment of the merchant marine, of the 
transformation of the navy, from a fleet of 
frigates into an armada of Dreadnoughts, 
of triumphs countless in the realms of 
science, art, and industry, which combine 
to make the German name synonymous with 
progress and power. 

Vigorous and virile at fifty-four, his sil- 
ver jubilee finds the Kaiser still the world’s 
model of an aggressively able and ambitious 
monarch. 

Posterity alone can decide whether he is 
the sinister figure portrayed by detractors, 
a prince who preaches peace and plots war, 
or whether his strength and talents, as he 
is fond of assuring Europe with mystifying 
eloquence, are sincerely and inviolably dedi- 
cated to the cause of international amity. 

Back of William II, at any rate, iies a 
reign of unbroken peace. Whatever morals 
Mars may still have in store for him, the 
Kaiser has ruled for a quarter of a century 
rich only in the achievements of an en- 
lightened and industrious civilization. 

The world at large fascinated by his 
kaleidoscopic and picturesque personality is 
prone to accord the Kaiser almost exclusive 
credit for the Fatherland’s magie leap into 
Weltmacht as managing director of Ger- 
many, Limited. Emperor William has been 
called upon to play a heavy role and has 
played it with eminent success, but Ger- 
many’s development has not been a one- 
man show. There have been many makers 
of modern Germany. Their identities and 
personalities with rare exception have es- 
caped notice abroad amid the peans of 
praise so indiscriminately showered upon 
the gifted Kaiser. 
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The Editors of MaecLean’s Magazine, who 
read the German magazines, have long had 
instructions to look for articles on these 
men, but the search had been fruitless until 
a few months ago they learned by chance 
that in response to a demand in England 
for information as to these men, Frederic 
W. Wile, the Berlin correspondent of the 
Daily Mail, had prepared a series of stories 
of the men who were helping the Kaiser to 
make Germany. The editor at once com- 
municated with him and after some negotia- 
tions was’ able to seeure'the Canadian 
rights. 

The first of the series will be begun in 
the November issue. It will be the story 




















Emperor William of Germany. 


of Albert Ballin, the unassuming Jew who 
is sometimes heard of as director of the 
Hamburg-American line, the greatest ship- 
ping company in the world. Mr. Wile has 
the faculty of getting the salient features in 
a man’s life and presenting them in dram 
atie style and his many years residence in 
Germany has brought him into close rela- 
tionship with the men about whom he 
writes. 

Years ago MacLean’s Magazine published 
for the first time in Canada that humorous 
story, ‘‘Pigs Is Pigs,’’ and to this day 
we are being asked for copies containing 
it. In facet we had to print it the second 
time. Some months ago we found in 
‘Spanish Gold,’’ a very similar story. 
It is without doubt the most humorous 
story that has appeared in recent years. 
The first chapters will appear in November 
MacLean’s. 

These features with the character 
sketches and the Canadian Specials that 
will appear during the coming year are go- 
ing to further establish MacLean’s Maga- 
zine in the hearts of all Canadians as the 
leading enterprising, entertaining magazine 
of all Canada. 
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The Best Gift of All 


c= you imagine anything more appropriate, or acceptable, 
as a wedding gift than a marriage chest of fragrant red 
cedar ? Nothing you might select could possibly meet 

with deeper and more lasting appreciation than a 


4é ” 
KAYBEE 

Red Cedar Chest. | 

The happy bride and groom, seeing such an article in daily use in the new i 

home. must daily and hourly send grateful and loving thoughts back to the 

donor Model 102, shown here, is 41 in long, 17% in wide and 13 in. 

deep. Price. prepaid, $18.00. Other models from $5 00 to $30.00. Sold 

on a guarantee of satisfaction or 
money back after 30 days’ trial 

Write for Catalogue TO-DAY 

KEENAN WOODENWARE 

MFG. CO., Limited | 

Owen Sound, Ontario | 
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A Desirable Summer Home Property For Sale 


BEAUTIFULLY LOCATED 


This property consists of 162 acres, 100 in splendid bush, the balance under cultiva 
tion. It is situated on the St. Lawrence Gulf, at St. Michel of Perce, County Gaspe 
Quebec. There is an excellent outlook from the house which overlooks the Gulf 
The house is in a perfect condition, and is large and roomy This property is situ 


ited in the heart of a district famous for its hunting; it also has a large water 
frontage, giving excellent fishing rights 

If you desire such an ideal summer home for a moderate cost, write at once for par 
ticulars. as the price is for immediate sale in settlement of an estate. For further 
information write 


H. E. TRUDEAU, 64 Duluth Building, 


MONTREAL 
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What and Why is the Internal 
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Bath? 


By C. GILBERT PERCIVAL, M.D. 


THOUGH many articles have been written 
and much has been said recently about the 
Internal Bath, the 
amount of ignorance and misunderstanding 


fact remains that a great 


of this new system ol Physical Hygiene still 
exists. 


asmuch as it seems that Internal 


even more essential to perfect 


than External Bathing, I believe 


sveryone should know its origin, its 


he vond the possibil 


isunderstanding 


irpose and its actior 

olan 

Its great popularity started ai about the 
same time as did what are probably the 
most encouraging signs of recent times—I 
refer to the appeal for Optimism, Cheerful- 
ness, Efficiency and those attributes which 
go with them and which, if steadily prac- 
ticed, will make our race not only the des- 
pair of nations competitive to us in busi- 
ness, but establish us as a shining example 
to the rest of the world in our mode of 
living. 

These new daily ‘‘Gospels,’’ as it were, 
had as their inspiration the ever present, 
unconquerable Canadian Ambition, for it 
had been proven to the satisfaction of all 
real students of business that the most suec- 
cessful man is he who is sure of himself, 
who is optimistic, cheerful, and impresses 
the world with the fact that he is supreme- 
ly confident always—for the world of busi- 
ness has every confidence in the man who 
has confidence in himself. 

If our outlook is optimistic, and our con- 
fidence strong, it naturally follows that we 
‘‘oinger,’’ and clear 


inject enthusiasm, 


judgment into our work, and have a tre- 


mendous advantage over those who are at 
times more or less depressed, blue, and ner- 


fearful th: 


it their judgment may be 


Vousiy 


! 


who lack the confidence that comes 


wrong 
with the right eondition of mind and which 


39 much for success. 


the practice of Optimism and Con- 
as made great strides in improving 
and advancing the general efficiency of the 
the mental attitude néces 

hment were easy to se- 

suecess would be ours. 
ver, our physical 
on our mental at- 
instance, be- 


ular 


titude, and i 
cause of a physical condition whieh is uni- 
versal, these much-to-be-desired aids to sue- 
cess are impossible to consistently enjoy. 
In other words our trcuble, to a great de- 
gree, is pliysical first and mental afterwards 


—this physical trouble is simple and very 


easily corrected. Yet it seriously affects our 
strength and energy, and if it is allowed to 
exist too long becomes chronic and then 
dangerous. 
Nature is constantly demanding one 


thing of 


us, Which, under our present mode 


of living and eating, it is impossible for us 


to give—that is, a constant care of our diet, 
and enough consistent physical work or ex- 
ercise to eliminate all waste from the SVS 
tem 

contin 


If our work is 


most every instance, o 


throw oll the waste exeept according to our 


activity, l a clogging process immediate- 
ly sets in. 

This waste accumulates in the colon 
(lower intestine), and is more serious in its 
effect than you 
intensely poisonous, and the blood cireulat 
the absorbs these 
poisons, circulating them through the sys- 
tem and lowering our vitality generally. 

That’s the reason that biliousness and 
and its kindred complaints make us ill ‘‘all 
over.’’ It is also the reason that this 
waste, if permitted to remain a little too 
long, gives the destructive germs, which are 
always present in the blood, a chance to 
gain the upper hand, and we are not alone 
inefficient, but really ill—seriously, some- 
times, if there is a local weakness. 

This accumulated has long been 
recognized as a menace, and Physicians, 
Physiculturists, Dictitians, Osteopaths and 


would think, because it is 


ing through colon 


waste 


others have been constantly laboring to 
perfect a method of removing it, and with 
partial and temporary success. 

It remained, however, for a new, rational 
and perfectly natural process to finally and 
satisfactorily solve the problem of how to 
thoroughly eliminate this waste from the 
Without strain or unnatural forecing— 
to keep it sweet and clean and healthy and 
keep us correspondingly bright and strong 

clearing the blood of the poisons which 
made it and us sluggish and dull spirited, 
and making our entire organism work and 
act as Nature intended it should. 

That Internal Bathing with 
warm wat id it now, by the way, has 
enlightened 
Physicians, Physical Culturists, Osteopaths, 


colon 


process Is 
the endorsen t ot the most 


ete., who have tried it and seen its results. 

Heretofore it has been our habit, when we 
have found by disagreeable, and sometimes 
alarming symptoms, that this was 
getting much the better of us, to repair to 
the drug shop and obtain relief through 


waste 


drugging. 

This is partly effectual, but there are sev 
eral vital reasons why it should not be our 
practice as compared with Internal Bath- 
ing— 


Drugs foree Nature instead of assisting 
her—Internal Bathing assists Nature and is 
just as simpie and natural as washing ones 


hands. 
Drugs, being taken through the stomach, 
sap the vitality of other functions before 
ne 


thev reaeh the colon, which is not called for 


Bathine washes out the color 


Internal 
and reaches nothing 


the 


drugs must be persisted in, 


} 
Cise. 


To keep eolon consistently clean 
and to be ef- 
must be increased In 


feetive the doses 


rnal Bathing is a 


consistent treatment, 
and need never be altered in any way to be 
continuously effective. 

No less an authority than Professor 
Clark, M.D., of the New York College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, says: All of our 
curative agents are poisons, and as a con- 
sequence every dose diminishes the patient’s 
vitality. 

It is rather remarkable to find, at what 
would seem so comparatively late a day, so 
great an improvement on the old methods 
of Internal Bathing as this new process, for 
in a crude way it has, of course, been prac- 
ticed for years. 

it is probably no more surprising, 
ever, than the tendency on the part of the 
Medical Profession to depart further and 
further from the eustom of using drugs, 
and accomplish the same and better re- 
sults by more natural means: causing less 
strain on the system and leaving no evil 
after-effects. 


how- 


Doubtless you, as well as other Canadian 
men and women, are interested in knowing 
all that may be learned about keeping up to 
‘feoncert pitch,’’ and always feeling bright 
and confident. 

This in Internal Bath- 
ing is naturally a rather difficult subject 
t detail in the public press, but 
is a Physician who has made this his 
life’s study and work, who has written an 


proved system of 
oO cover in 


there 


interesting book on the subject called ‘‘ The 
What, The Why, The Way of the Internal 
Bath,’’ This he will send on request to 
anyone addressing Charles A. Tyrrell, M.D., 
Room 103, 280 College Street, Toronto, and 
that they have read this in 
Magazine. 


mentioning 
MacLean’s 

It is surprising how little is known by 
the average person on this subject, whieh 
has so great an influence on the general 
health and spirits. 

My personal experience and my observa- 
tion make me very enthusiastic on Internal 
Bathing, for I have seen its results in sick- 
ness as in health, and I firmly believe that 
everybody owes it to himself, if only for 
the information available, to read this little 
book by an authority on the subject. 
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A panoramic vie u of Canadian National Exhibition at Toronto, taking in the Manufacture re’ Building 


Press Building, the Grand Stand, the Dairy and Applied Arts Buildings, and the big fountain. 


Ontario is just beyond the Manufacturers’ Building. 


Lake 


The Canadian National Exhibition 


An Arm-Chair Review of the Things We Sought to 
Remember and Have Perhaps Forgotten to Place Again 


By S. M. 


There were many features at the big show of this, the 
Year of the Million Mark, u hich means much to thee 
fort of the people, and which will, in many cases save the 
buyer hundreds of dollars. As one stands where this photo- 
graph was take n and scans the exte nsive ] 
grounds, and buildings, ul ith thre blue lake be yond, he be- 
comes lost in meditation at the magnitude of the exhili- 
tion u hich has made the ravice of Tor nto knou n 
the world and has adi ( rtised Canada in an agric tltural, i- 
that has alr ady made her the 


COTIL- 
awns, prome nad 


aro nd 


dustrial. and educational way, 
envy of the world. 

A million and more passed through the gates of this 
big fair which has just closed. These came from nearly all 
portions of the globe and he who has not seen the Toronto 
Exhibition has, like the famous tourist to Yarrow a charm- 
ing prospect in vieu for anothe r year. 

A day's visit 7s not sufficient to give one even a cursory 
glance at the industrial and technical exhibits Ul h ich occupy 
’ very corner of the grounds. In fact, ad wee k would hye too 
short and the “memo y too limited t allow even the most 
willing to store away ‘the points of useful information that 
he needs in the economical manage ment of his busine 88 or jor 
the comfort of his home or his pe _ It will, there fore , be of 
vital interest to ¢ veryone to open MacLean’s Magazine mn his 
study and by reading over what the camera and the writer 
have seen, to again bring to the mind some of the features 
that have had such an attraction for him. Many a man 
finds that there are several things in his business that he 
requires and should have, but owing to the rush of every-day 


MAXIM 


traflic and lo his inability to place his finge ron u here his 
wants can be supplied, the ' i the 
business goes on for another year without the added conven- 
ience and the greater efficiency that might come to him were 


need is passed by and s¢ 


he to instal imme diate ly SOT of the labor sal ing nre¢ hanical 
d u hich known to him at th 8 
fair and through these pages. 

Ti is for this reason ch ie fli that the 
the f 


= . . . . , 
accessible commodities are detailed. 


: ’ . 
Evices and aias are made 


follou ing de scrip- 
) 


} NSRé ful 


tions of some of most interesting and easily- 


Such must be of intense interest to eve ry reade r because 
represe nts the high-wate r mark in 
The advance of the mechanical world through 
the last fifty years has been truly wonderful and in spite 
of the ) 


MWtod 
saving appliance 8 and comtort giving conveniences the re still 


each exhibit aii ifs place 
ade hic reve nt. 


: . ° 27 eo ope ° ° 
heavier de mand OT ali eTTn ci lization lor lahor- 


‘ jn ¢ ; 

comes an insiste nt ca ] lo more machine rij and wWioere know A 

edge of the human race in this strife for efficieney and mas- 
* . a *) - 

te ry of circumstances that Cag most CaASIULY trample unaer its 


feet thie dullness of thre grind of muscular labor. 

This armchair trip over the ground again will draw 
the things he enjoyed at the 
It will prepare him for the ac- 


many a man’s attention to 


time but had forgotten. 


quisition of any or all of them and at least, give him the 
opportunity of corre sponding with the several firms in order 
to bring out from them, the points that we have not made 
clear and the terms that they offer before its purchase enters 
into the personality of the user. 
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Pacific Wall Bed 


tclever! I didn’t think it possible! T] 
exchanged by delighted visitors 
unique exhibit of the Pacifie Wall 


furnished bed room containing a handsomi 
magic into a sitting room was a feature 


onstrated with the Pacifie Wall Bed. 


accomplishe d and ade 


j 
test, newest al dl the most practical disappearing hed that 


been invented. 


Although the Pacitic Wall Bed has been on the market 
but a few months it is rapidly gaining favor, having many su- 
perior advantages. It solves the floor space proble mM and readily 


demonstrates the fact that it is possible to have all the eomforts 


of a two-roomed suite In a single room. 


\t night you have a real bed—not a folding bed—but a 
natural full-sized bed, having all the comforts of the regular 
bed without any of the disadvantages. During the day the bed 
disappears into a closet giving ho suggestion of a bed whatso- 
ever. The door is made to suit the furniture effects, or In a 


plain style or canopy. 


\ plain or mirrored door bookease, buffets, sideboards, writ- 
ing desks or other styles of furniture may be used. Designs 
which will be furnished on application, 


1} 


Bed is sanitary in every respect; bed 








This illustrates the Bed moving in and out of Closet 








This illustrates the artistic effect of the room when the Pacific Wall 
Bed is not in use. Note that there is not the slightest suggestion 
of a bed 


clothes are thoroughly ventilated, with its compactness, simplic- 
ity of construction, ease of operation, it has all the essentials 
for comfort and enjovable sleep. There are no complicated 
working parts to get out of order. 


The Pacifie Wall Bed successfully does away with the old 
-tvle weights, compressed coils being used which never need re 
pairing, giving perfect balance, in its operation and eliminat- 
ing any possibility or danger of closing up while in use. The 
bed is supported on substantial levers operating on ball-bear- 
ings in heavy iron plates securely fastened to floor. Can be in 
stalled in anv closet of sufficient size at any time, no special 
construction 1s necessary and have the advantage of easy trans 
fer from one room to another when desired. 


The designs of these beds ure artistic and pleasing and 
when in use have every appearance of a natural bed not a wall 
hed—they are absolutely vermin proof and guaranteed in every 
respect under all conditions to be perfectly sanitary and satis- 
factory. Such a practical solution to the space problem is bound 
to be appreciated and adopted in apartments, rooming houses 
and homes where the pinch of space is felt. 


Persons who had no opportunity to see the Pacific Wall 
Bed demonstrated at the Exhibition can secure full particulars 
explaining all the excellent features of newest and most prac- 
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The Pacific Wall Bed in use. 


bed standing away from and not 





against 


wall beds do. 


tical invention of a bed which never 
fails to operate. Address your inquiries 
to the Pacific Wall Bed Co., 17 Yonge 
Street Arcade. Toronto. 


Gundy Clapperton Company, 
Limited—Cut Glass 


VISITORS to this year’s [xhibitio 
could not fail to be impressed with the 

superioritv, from an artistic standpoint. 

of many of the exhibits, proving that 

the critical tastes of the Canadian pub- 

lic are in no wise inferior to those in 

the great art centres of Europe. 

But it was also to be observed that 
of these artistic displays nearly all! 
eould trace their production to coun 
tries outside the Dominion, and it re 
mained for the wonderful display of 
the Gundy-Clapperton Company, Lim 
ited, to uphold the contention that Can- 
adian workmanship in a Canadian , 
manufactory, under the direction of 
Canadian artists, is capable of produc- 
ing artistic products fully on a par wit 
anything elsewhere throughout the 
world. 

The exhibit of Gundy-Clapperton cut 
glass was a revelation to visitors, both 
in the practical section, where one could 
watch the actual cutting of the glass, 
and in the display of the finished prod- 
ucts—shown on the ground of rich blue 
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door or wall as 





Note its appearance of an ordinary 


other 


MAGAZINE 


plush in a booth of spotless white enam 


el. 


olass 


The brilliant seintillations of 


eaught the eve 


of 


the 


the 
visitor 





immediately on entering the Manufac- 
turers’ Building, and closer inspection 
revealed a wealth of artistic creations 
not only in the justly popular Mitre 
cutting, but also in the newer and even 
more attractive Intaglio. or x ulptured 
glass. 

Those who were not afforded in Oop 
portunity of inspecting the (undy 
Clapperton Company’s exhibit — will 
partly compensate themselves by ask 
ing for the handsome brochure entitled: 
“Cut Glass in the Home,” a copy of 
which will be mailed upon request to 
the Gundy Clapperton Co., Ltd., ’ 
onto. 


1 iT- 


A. R. Clark Company, Limited 


AN EXHIBIT that semed to be in a 
class by itself was that of the A. R. 
Clarke Company. Visitors to the Man- 
ufacturers Building when reaching the 
location of this exhibit were almost im- 
pelled to stop out of a curiosity, which 
deepened into interest as the glance took 
in an attractive display of varied lines of 
leather goods, bearing the A.R.C. Stamp 
which has been familiar all over Canada 
for a number of years and recognized 
as a guarantee mark of sterling quality. 
Cleverly placed in the centre of the 
booth was an illuminated picture of the 
A. R. Clarke Company’s factory, while 
centred in this picture was the trade- 
mark which many visitors recognised as 
a familiar friend. In attracting first at 
tention to the trade mark then to the 
goods, the company scored quite a suc- 
first Impressions are more lasting 
and when visitors return to their home 
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towns they will remember the 
when they desire such articles 
neatly displayed in this exhibit 
Altogether the output was a very im- 
pressive one. It consisted of attractive 
lines of mitts, larri- 
wannigans, sheep-lined driving 
sheep lined coats, leather-reversible 
coats, Cord its and pants, mackin- 


namie 
as were 


: ; 
PLOVeS, moccasins, 
Vals, 
SOX. 
IrOoV CO; 

} 


W coats and pants, reversible vests and 
working shirts. 

These extensive and varied lines are 
entirely the product of the A. R. Clarke 


Manufacturing 


C'; mrany, o Tanners 
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tion of this policy to give value for 
that the business has grown to 
its present proportions, which is on no 
small scale judging from the fact that 
the products are sold everywhere in 
Canada; that the company has 20 sales- 
men on the road covering from Halifax 
to Vaneouver and employs over three 
hundred hands. Their products carry 
<uch outstanding value and admit of so 
wide an application that the company 
readily meets all competition in what- 
ever fie ld it chooses to enter. The busi- 
the ‘anada has 


value 


ness of 


past vear in ( 


.~ 
he sal hes ‘edi 


RY LRN a ete aceon 
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leathers from which gloves and mitts 
are made, as well as a side of patent colt, 
known to be the very finest produced 
in Canada. These were neatly mount- 
ed on boards and occupied a conspicuous 
position in the booth. The combina- 
tion of raw material and finished prod- 
duct was particularly striking and was 
the cause of much comment from the 
many interested spectators 

After seeing this pleasing exhibit 
which is an example of what Canadians 
can accomplish, people who have had no 
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f ‘Toronto, who have a long established 
i well founded reputation for turn- 
{ Hiv the | iohest orade ot woods. 


lity and workmanship of the 


S] Cline s exhil ited OOULE | be seen even 
iT he Wis ( sual <« ; mee while experts 
exal ing the various brands declared 
them to be the finest on the market to- 
dav. The trade mark of this company 


represents an institution that is in it- 
self peculiar to Canadians. Sixtv vears 
oO the . R ‘ rhe (‘o. ear :menced 
the manufacture of gloves, mitts, moc- 
asins and sheepsl eoats, which soon 
found many friends. Studying the con 
ditions of the Canadian climate and 
making their goods to give solid comfort 


and warmth. they soon found it 
sary to the output to meet the 
demand, and it is owing to eontinua- 


neces- 


mcrease 





show 1) 


i most eratifving increase and 
from present conditions, even in view 
of conditions existing, it would appear 
that trade for the coming vear will even 
show oreater increase all of which is a 
treat satisfaction to the company as a 


mark of approval for its service and 
high reputation. The company have 
reason to be proud of their exhibit 
which illustrates an achievement in 


business integ- 


‘anada in 


and 
which 


: eee 
business building 


ritv the like of places ( 


such iorable comparison with other 
nations in her manufacturing indus 
tries. 


Apart from the finished products, a 
strong feature of their exhibit which 
proved to be of much interest to many 
visitors was the display of different 


previous acquaintance with the A. R. 
Clarke Brand Goods will have been suf- 
ficiently impressed with the — sterling 
quality to warrant an early purchase, 


this 


service, 


nds articles of 


kind, be ing i ssured ~ itisfaction, 


dema 


occasion 
. 
ilue for value. 


The Luxfer Prism Company 
AFTER viewing the many exhibits de 
products necessary to our 


material welfare, visitors were gently re- 


minded that there is another side to 
man’s nature which should receive at- 
tention, this fact is born upon us by 
the two beautiful memorial windows 


displayed 
hibit. 


in the Luxfer Prism Co’s ex- 
These windows with their beauty 
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of design and mellow coloring were ex- 
ecuted for a church in Nova Scotia 
where they will soon be installed. But 
while the Luxfer Prism Co. have won a 
high reputation all over the Dominion 
for the. designing of stained glass and 
memorial windows they are in business 
for another equally if not more impor- 
tant purpose—-that of carrying daylight 
where she is reluctant to go—this task 
is accomplished by the use of Luzxfer 
Prisms, which are _ scientifically con- 
structed to carry the daylight equally to 
every part of a room. ‘These Prisms 
solve the problems of poorly lighted 
siores—increase their selling efficienc\ 
and also effectually dispel gloom from 
dark basements. 

The illustration shows these prisms 
constructed to flood daylight into the 
ball room of the new Government 
Building, ‘Toronto. 

Where these prisms are used for sky 
light installation Fire Insurance Pre 
miums are reduced five per cent. Many 
large modern Bank Buildings and up 
to-date store buildings testify to the suc 
of this company in their business 
and the worth and efficiency of the 
‘“Luxfer Prism” System involving day- 
light problems of maximum difficulty. 

No less Important is the Domestic 
Leaded Glass for Houses, Halls, Stair- 
ways. executed in the most artistic 
designs. These leaded glass windows 
give an artistic and finishing touch to 
very 


cess 


CUc., 


home and are a vy pleasing inno\ 
tion where a window outlook is not par- 
ticularly pleasing. 

If you have any dark store or dark 
basement difficulties or are looking for 
something artistic in store 
Domestic Leaded Windows or a superior 
tile that requires a special design which 
cannot be earried out in any other tile, 
it would be worth your while to get in 
touch with this company. 
Prism Co’s head office is located at 100 
King St. West.. Toronto. 


transomes, 


The Luxfer 


The Spirella Company 


THE hundreds of women making in- 
quiries every day at the booth of the 
Spirella Company at the Canadian Na 
tional Exhibition this year speaks 
plainly of the growing favor of the 
Spire lla corset in Canada as well as in 
the United States, Europe and 
many. Nine years this garment 
was unknown. Now it is being manu- 
factured in Canada, the United States 
and England, and is being worn by 
over three million women. 

The essential characteristic which 
makes the Spirella corset different from 
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any other is the boning. There are no 
flat steels or whalebone. The Spirella 
boning consists of the finest quality 
steel wire woven spirally so as to allow 
freedom of movement in every direc- 
tion. It will bend sideways as well as 
toward the front and back; it may even 
be tied in a knot, and this without in- 
juring the original shape. The flex 
ibility of the Spirella boning and the 
fact that 1t will not a permanent 
bend were clearly demonstrated by the 
graceful bending of the Spirella Girl at 
the booth. It is also guaranteed not t 
break or rust within one year from 
time of purchase 


! 
take 


With the new health workers fight 
unst the stiff rigid corset stay of 
commerce which compresses the organs 
of the the free 

ments of muscles and induces weakness 
and disease, and the new 
fashion for a natural figure, the Spir 
ella is going to be in greater demand 
than ever. Even now there are 
eight thousand trained Corsetieres go 
ing to patron’s homes, taking measures 
and having corse fit individu 
al needs. The garment thus is adapted 


to a living form and modelled for that 


Ing ag 


Doay., prevents 


move 


ovel 


s made to 


distinct type of figure to which — the 
wearer belongs, not merely for any 
one of a genera iss as is the ordinar\ 
store corset. 

While the comfort and hv rienic 
qualities of the Spirella corset are em- 
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phasized, the style is made a feature ot 
quite as much 
signers. ‘These artists observe the con- 
stantly changing styles in Paris, Lon 
don, and New York, to develop points 
that will contribute to the merit of the 
Spirella corset. A constant watch is 
maintained not only for novel feature: 
in construction but for the introduction 
of new dresses for morning, evenine 
and afternoon wear. New spirella styles 
1 created continually so. that 
LOW Thay be worn over the Spirella 
with perfect comfort and a sense of su 
preme stv le | that the Spir- 


are velhng 


dis) 


It is found 
garment pr vides that foundation 
necessary to an exact fit, that causes the 
wearer to feel that her clothes indeed 
become her. 

From the natural beauty of form. 
and freedom of movement 
demonstrated by the Spirella Girl at the 
Exhibition and the trim style displaved 
in every one of the several models 
shown, we that the twentiet] 
century American girl has at last found 
the secret of the lines---—‘‘She dresses ave 
sae trim an’ neat, baith decent and gen- 


1] 
ella 


eraceful 


believe 


teel: and then there’s something in het 
gait, makes ony dress look weel.” 


For full particulars and booklet re 
garding these excellent corsets, whicl 
are sold under a one-year guarantec 
against rust or breakage, in washing or 


wearing, address, Spirella Company. “) 
Bloor Street West. Toronto. Phone N. 
575 

These wonderful corsets which ar 


universally recommended by vhvsician- 
and trained nurses, are now made in 
the company’s five factories, Meadow 
ville, Pa.. Niagara Falls, N.Y.. Niagara 
Falls, Canada, Letchworth, Ene , Dues 
eldorf, Germany, and can only be s 
cured in company’s own 
shops which are located in all large cit 
ies, and through their recognized train 
ed corsetieres as thev are never placed 
on sale in. stores. They also manufac 
ture a wide range of abdominal and 
surgical belts and surgical appliances. 
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The Adams Furniture Co., Ltd. 


THE Adams Furniture Company, City 
Hall Square, Toronto, had several ex- 
hibits in the Process Building at the 
Canadian National Exhibition, all of 
which attracted a great deal of atten- 
tion from visitors, particularly the 
housekeepers. In one booth, “a kitch 
en all in one place,” the demonstration 
of the Caloric fireless cooker, and Hoos- 
ier kitchen cabinet created a great deal 
of interest. The Hoosier kitchen cab 


inet is not the frail, small, hard-to- 
clean construction so often called a 
kitchen cabinet, but a strong, solid. 


cross-veneered, roomy affair that ean be 
taken apart in a moment and the sun- 
light let into the farthest corners. Other 


importance by the de- 
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tine exhibits were an extensive show of 


ranges and heaters in a variety of styles 
and sizes, and a most attractive display 
of Pullman davenports. While — this 
davenport can with one turn be opened 
out into the roomiest, springiest bed 
imaginable, it is constructed along such 
carefully chosen lines, so well made 
and well upholstered, that when folded 
up as a piece of parlor furniture, it has 
no earmarks of a bed. Some of those 


exhibited were done in fumed oak and 
mahogany with Spanish leather. 
yy rh tds 


But the most interesting 
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well as the most luxurious homes, ‘The 
great section given over to Parlor Fur- 
niture contains elegant suites of mod- 
ern and period designs, a wide variety of 
davenports so popular now, in the best 
of wood and leather as well as in the 
less expensive materials, and a wide 
range of pretty and rare odd pieces. An- 
other floor is devoted to dining room 
furniture and another to bed room fur- 
niture with a large annex containing 
samples of bedding, mattresses, pillows, 
springs, ete. Another division, the 
drapery department, is very attractive, 











booth of all was that furnished with 
White Sewing Machine goods. Some of 
the most exquisite fancy work in Rom 
an cut work on bolting-cloth: Batten 
burg applique on curtains of pale amber 
satin: Renaissance and intricate desigus 
in drawn work on linen serim, and a 
framed tapestry etching of the Old 
Slater Mill, the oldest mill in the United 
States—these were among the finest ex 
hibits of art work at the Exhibition and 
every stitch was the work of the White 
Sewing machine. While the skill of 
the designer and operator, Miss Mar 
garet Gaffney, is most admirable, the 
fact remains that the complete and con- 
stant control of tension found only in 
the White Sewing Machine makes such 
fine and accurate work possible. 


After seeing these exhibits, visitors 
in Toronto would scarcel\ leave the 
city without ealling at the stores on 
Queen Street West, near the City all. 
The Adams Furniture Company is 
known as the largest home furnishing 
institution in Canada, and has an es- 
tablished reputation for carrving goods 
adapted to the needs of the modest as 


~howime all the latest fabrics in the 
making of door and window hangings, 
with a select variety of lace curtains, 
ind quite as interesting as any perhaps, 
ix the kitchen furnishing section, where 
the famous line of Treasure ranges and 
heaters are exhibited the year round. 
The Hoosier kitchen cabinet and the 
Caloric Fireless Cooker mentioned 
above, together with every well-proved 
modern home labor-savine device. mav 
be found here. | 

A large, illustrated catalogue contain- 
ing about 500 photographie cuts of 
well selected furniture and other lines 
of home furnishings, which this firm 
will gladly send to anyone free—for the 
asking—should be in every home where 
one cannot conveniently reach the 
\dams Store. With this catalogue the 
out-of-town homekeeper is placed on an 
equal footing with those who live in 
close touch with the store. Readers of 
this magazine are urged to write for 
the catalogue, which will prove a most 
valuable aid in learning what is reallv 
new and nice in home furnishings. _ 
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The Cadillac Vacuum Cleaner 
and Carpet Sweeper 


THE Cadillac Vacuum Sweeper, and 
the Cadillac Combination Vacuum 
Cleaner and Carpet Sweeper, exhibited 
and demonstrated by the Clements Man- 
ufacturing Company, Limited, were a 
feature of special interest to housekeep- 
ers at the Canadian National Exhibi- 
tion. 

Vacuum cleaning has grown surpris- 
ingly in popularity since people have be- 
come educated to the dangers of dust in 
the home, and in the Cadillac Vacuum 
Sweeper and Cleaner the woman out of 
reach of electric power, is furnished with 
an easy running hand machine which 
is a close rival of the Cadillae Electric. 
the cleaner so popular in hores sup- 
plied with the electric current. 

The Cadillac Vacuum Sweeper takes 
the place of the ordinary carpet sweep- 
er and will last a life time. There are 
no brushes to wear out and no parts to 
get out of order. It keeps the dust and 
dirt confined, thus preventing the un- 
pleasant and unhealthful spreading of 
dust and germs. It can be used every 
day instead of a broom, with less work 
and vastly better results. Being built 
low, it may be used under beds and 
other furniture, and weighing only nine 
pounds it is easily handled. It con- 
tains three bellows assuring contin- 
uous suction, a distinct advantage over 
the two-bellows type, and, which is a 
feature quite as desirable, its cost is 
within the easy reach of everyone. 

The Cadillac Electric Cleaner may 
be used to clean furniture, draperies. 
bedding, woodwork, pictures, hardwood 
floors, books, radiators, ete., and is so 
light in weight that the work of run- 
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ning it is Cus\ indeed. The operation 
of the machine costs one-quarter of a 
cent per hour. This considered with the 
very reasonable first cost and the fact 
that it is guaranteed against any inher- 
ent defects traceable to faulty material 
or workmanship, makes the purchase of 
a Cadillac Cleaner an economical 1n- 
vestment indeed. 

With regard to the construction of 
the Cadillae Combination Cleaner, the 
power is generated from the axle in 
such a wav that all the bellows are in 
action at the same time, guaranteeing 
continuous suction. The bellows are 
specially constructed to withstand the 
hardest kind of usage; the handle 1s 
always adjustable to every position; the 
valves are arranged to give perfect 
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wtion; the box is made of metal and 
practically indestructible, and the brush 
is of the best material and held in posi- 
tion by a specially constructed spring, 
an exclusive feature of this 1nachine. 
Thus, in addition to removing all forms 
of dirt and litter, the cleaning effect 
ot the U idillae sweeper is very beneficial 
to tloor coverings, because of the man- 
ner in which the brush and _ suction 
combined lift the crushed-down nap and 
keep it standing in an extended posi- 
tion, thus restoring the original color 
ing effect. Because of the ease and 
rapidity with which they can be used. 
and their capacity for removing all 
kinds of dirt and litter, they are very 
practical for the daily and weekly 
cleaning. 

The Clements Mfg. Company, Limit- 
ed, sole manufacturers of the Cadillae 
Cleaners, are continually receiving new 
inquiries with regard to the machines. 
Write or call at 78 Duchess Street, Tor- 
onto, and they will gladly demonstrate 
the value of their sweepers 


The Murray-Kay Co., Limited 


A VISIT to the Murray-Kay exhibit at 
the Canadian National Exhibition is 
an education in itself. Not only are 
the goods shown of superior quality but 
the displav in the form of furnished 
rooms is one of the most artisti¢ fea- 
tures of the Exhibition. 
The dining room was _ particularly 
attractive. The furniture was mahog- 
iny in Adam style, with the leading 
tones in blue and brown carried out 
most effectively in blue velvet uphol- 
stery, gold bordered blue velvet drape- 
ries, and Persian rug, an intricate de- 
sign in blue and brown on a soft light 
ground. The sitting room furnishings 
were after the Stuart period, and re 
ceived a great deal of attention from 
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visitors. The brown velvet walls, with 
velvet hangings to match, and heavy, 
brown Donegal rug, the white stone 
Elizabethan mantel and bearskin rug, 
the jardiniere of Italian terra cotta, 
the antique English clock and the fin 
reproductions from celebrated paint- 
ings, all these were worthy indeed of 
the admiration thev created. The 
French bedroom with carved Circassian 
walnut furniture, printed linen hang- 
ings and Wilton rug was at once ele- 
vant, fresh and restful. 

These furnished rooms give some idea 
furnishings sold 
and the work carried on by Murray- 
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Kay, Limited. The company under- 
takes the furnishing of rooms, suites 
i apartiic ts and entire residences, 


hotels, clubs, ete., in every part of Can 
ida, and when necessary will send a 
representative anywhere in the Domin 
ion to get the ideas of owners, and will 
then prepare sketches suggesting 
schemes of decoration and furnishing 
ind submit them for consideration. 
This system is practically a guarantee 
of satisfaction to the customer. 

The Murray-Kay display of dresses, 
cloaks, suits, furs, and millinery show- 
ed the touch of an artiste in planning 
milady’s attire for the races and the 
opera. Beautiful cloaks in velour and 
embossed velvet with luxurious fur 
trimmings were largely featured, some 
of the most striking models being in 
purple velour with mole collar, black 
panne velvet with crystal trimming and 
white fox, a very attractive style in 
Alice blue embossed velvet trimmed 
with sable and silver lace, a King’s blue 
velour with ermine collar, and a very 
striking design in pure white embossed 
velvet with white fox collar. Dresses 
ind dress accessories, slippers, gloves, 
scarts, bandeaux and the countless lit- 
tle hes whose importance only the 
wliste knows, combined the beauty 
ind daintiness so essential to effective 
ng wear, while the superior, well 

ilored array of suits showed equally 
idmirable stvle and qualitv for more 
strenuous wear. These were made in a 

riety of. handsome mostly in 
elour, broadcloth, and broadtail, sev- 
ral being trimmed with distinguish 


Pre 
me tlie 


models, 


touches of sable, coon or er- 


mine. ‘he millinery display included 

hats for every occasion, from the French 

hat with ashes of roses fountain plume, 
. 


the tam with broadtail trimming and 


1 4} ~ 
-trich mount, and the simple white 
felt flop wit cerise satin. Combina- 


tions of velvet nd fur were shown in 
many attractive designs, one particular- 

fetching model being of purple vel- 
et with mole top, but the wide range 
if stvles In various shapes of fur. felt, 
or velvet, with plumes, mounts, wings, 
lace or Paradise trimmings spoke volu- 
bly of the Murray-Kay ability to please 
the most fastidious. 
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Anyone after seeing the Murray-Kay 
exhibit will be anxious to learn more 
about their goods. <A visit to the store 
would be decidedly worth while but 
where this is impossible, information 
mav be obtained from their catalogue. 
\ card forwarded to Murray-Kay, Lim- 
ited, King Street. Toronto. will bring 
it to vou. 


A Great Money Saving Feature 
for Merchants 
TALK there has been of hard times 
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and money tightness. But, if such has 
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the “Class 500” National, by which the 
merchant is enabled to give practically 
a separate register to each clerk, was 
much admired. This registers all 
amounts of the multiple drawer system 
and the separate clerks’ keys take care 
of each clerk’s transactions throughout 
the d Ly. Cash sales, money received on 
account or money paid out are all trace- 

i@ to exactly the man who m ide the 
transaction and no. on else This 
means that not only is there a check on 
lerk’s work, but far more import- 
int. the volume of business which the 
to him 
erowth of the 


a tive cierK Nal dies is credited 


The general pubhe were much inter- 
ested in a very striking mechanical de- 


Cf | the exhibit, ce I 


nsisting of 


a min- 


ire “Sea.” containing real water and 




















has thus imcrease been thet the “om- 
pany Is erecting a mam:noc. 
torv in Toronto to take care of the Cay 
adian end only of toem busin @ss, They 
existing plant in oronto having been 
far outgrown by the demands for the 
noney-saving device the Na- 
tional Cash Register Company places at 


the disposal of Canadia ‘| 


} D 
wonderl 


mere 


1) that 


marked 
quiet eood taste that is the kev note of 
all National Cash 

There was an entire of “Keep 
Out” signs. or intimidating ropes and 
posts—All could pass freely in and 
out and around the machines and eX- 
amine them and “Punéh up sales’ to 
their hearts’ content 


The remarkable new development of 


The exhibit was 


Reoister vy) lite 

L\E01STel eCADIDITS, 
} 
absence 


Ustically divided by awesome look- 
severally labelled 


ness.”’ “Mistakes.”’ oT. 


” ny; ndifference,”’ 
osses,”” “Dish 


ig rocks “Careless- 


mesty, ete., eft These 


Were strewn with sad and _— grizzly 
wrecks, j siratineg the fate of the bust1- 


it Is not protected with a proper 
ior taking care of its cash 


\ 
Meanwhile round and round. n and 
out amongst the rocks, touchine none 
proudly sailed gallant little st 


eamer 
Cas] R 


POTS 


entitled “The National 
ter.” illustrative of the |, 1esx whose 
money is taken care of by the N.C.R. 
A I » l@ss remarkable Nati ma 
hibit Was the familiar leeturs 
Just north of the Grand Stand 
the Company 
“Factory 


i: 
hall, 


i. where 
gives its ever popular 
illustrated by the 


lecture’ 
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cinematograph, with motion pictures 
in natural colors. Here was shown a 
most interesting side of the Nationa! 
Cash Register business, illustrating how 
the Company takes care of its work 
people, sees that they work in pleasant 
hygienic surroundings, takes an inter 
est in their private life and teaches 
them the value of landscape cardening 
and the gentle influence of flowers and 
shrubs. N. C. R. workers are 
couraged by ample out-door recreation 
facilities, club-houses, etc., tO develoy 
their bodies and promote health. This 
“welfare work” is extended even to th 
workers’ children who, by means of the 
bovs’ garden, are given cash prizes an 
diplomas, which in 


i lso el 


after life entitles 
them to good positions in the N.C.R 
Factory. 

The lecture is accompani d by asi 
ple, straight-forward talk by a young 
man who is master of his subject. Th 
whole eight daily lectures were packed 
by keenly interested audiences and up 
wards of one thousand people per day 
went home convinced that the National 
Cash Register ideal ““A Better Work 
man Means A Better Product” is sound 
and worthy of adoption by other manu- 
facturing plants which aims to give a 
high-grade article to its customers and 
a square deal to its own emplovees. 


Zimmer Vacuum Machine Com- } 
pany, Limited 

AN exhibit of interest especially to the 

housewife is that of the Zimmer 

Vacuum Machine Co., Limited, a photo- 
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graph of which is shown on this page. 
The Zimmer Vacuum Machine is a Sta- 
tionary Plant and simple in construc- 
tion, being operated from the basement 
by motor power while pipes run from 
it to openings in different parts of the 
house as required, to which the hose is 
attached. In this way there is no heavy 
machine to push about or lift from 
place to place. 

The Zimmer Vacuum Machine has 
the most powerful pulling force pos- 




















sible to obtain, while the fact that it is 
endorsed by the engineers and EXpertsy 
of five governments and is in daily use 
by these governments and recommend- 
ed by the leading architects throughout 
Canada is its best advertisement. 

Just as electricity has taken the place 
of candles and lamps in lighting, hot 
water heating the place of stoves, so 
the Zimmer Vacuum Machine replaces 
the broom and carpet sweeper. 

Zimmer Vacuum Machines are easily 
installed either in houses now built or 
in course of erection. 

The company has attractive literature 
which they send from their head office 
address, 94 Adelaide street West, Tor- 
onto, to anyone interested. A post ecard 
for this places vou under no obliga- 
tion. 


Dr. Jaeger’s Sanitary Woolen 
System, Limited 
THE Jaeger 


Company’s display was 
one of the ] 


most novel and attractive 


exhibits in the manufacturers’ | 


at the Canadian National Exhibition 
In the bac keround Was an en lis] pas 
toral scene, the blue skv. fresh green 
fields and foliage. making an effective 
setting for the flo ks of white fleeced 
sheep, the producers of Jac raw 
material 


What caused possibly more delight 
to the children were the model 
standing about the booth 
middle showease 


lambs 
bye fore the 


It is impossible to represent in an ex 
hibit of this kind the full range of the 
company’s manufactures, but the 
amazing variety of articles of apparel 
now made up in Jaeger testifies to thi 
growing popularity of this clothing. 
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The display this year features unde 
wear, but many other lines attracted 
quite as much attention. Men’s and 
women’s sweater coats and waistcoats in) 
pure wool and came] hair, in a wide 
range of shades and patterns, a special! 
elastic knitted sporting coat, camping 
outfits, and this season’s style of larg 
crown caps for men, afforded consider 
ible interest 

Men’s heavy double-breasted ulsters 
ind wool plush-lined motor coats, to 
gether with camelhair foot bags and 
light, though warm, Jaeger rugs, with 
reversible plaids or plain bordered de- 


signs, stirred up a pleasant sense of 


comfort by just looking at them, while 
among the lighter, finer woollens were 
shirts and waists, in delicate designs Ol 
pure wool taffeta. 

Two features that excited particula 
comment and admiration amone thi 
women were a display of jaunty wool 
hats, in white and colours. These are 
light, cosy, inexpensive, and decidedly 
attractive, and a miniature bed, fur 
nished with bedding, blankets, sheets 
and pillow cases, all in pure woo! and 
camel hair, of so fine and soft a Lex 
ture that would be an invitation to slum 
ber. 

The hygienic qualities of wool are 
how recognised, and for this reasorl 
woollen clothing is largely taking thy 
place of cotton, linen and furs 
porous and a poor conductor, wool 1- 
the one material that provides a fre¢ 
circulation of fresh air to the body, per 
miitting the healthy operation of the 
and at the same time keeping 
the body at an even temperature, thus 
protecting it from chill. It also assists 
the rapid evaporation of moisture, pass 
ing it freely away from the body into 
the outer air, thus the clothing remain- 
dry, and does not become clammy like 
that made from cotton and Tinen. 

Jaeger clothing fulfills these require 
ments in the highest degree, because 
only absolutely pure wool and camels 
hair is used in their production. <A 
Jaeger garment is easily recognised by 
its excellent quality, fit, finish and 
style. 


> 
Being 
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The Domestic Vacuum Cleaner 
Company of Canada 


TWO cheerful demonstrators were kep! 
constantly busy answering the various 
inquiries of the interested ladies who 
crowded the booth of the Domestic 
Vacuum Cleaner Company’s exhibit. 
The many expressions of delight and 
idmiration that were heard proved the 
popularity of these cleaners. One of 
the strong features which attracted fa- 
vorable attention was its simplicity of 
operation combined with its thorough- 
ness in cleaning. In fact, these cleaners 
seemed hungry for the dirt, simply 
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il kine up large pieces Of cotton strands 
ind the heavy dust that was strewn 
tround 

That these “Domestic” cleaners do 
the work equal to any electric machine 
without any cost of operation and with 
such ease that a ehild could operate 
them, made a strong impression upon 
he thrifty housewife, some being quite 
amazed when learning the lowness of 
price One has only to see the Domes- 
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is others do. With the hose and nozzle 
attachment the “Domestic” will clean 
upholstered furniture, mattresses, 
drape ries, portieres, etc. It is equipped 
with a brush for cleaning and polishing 
hardwood floors. 

There is nothing complicated about 
this machine and the attachments re- 
quire but a few seconds to adjust them 
ready for operation. The attachments 
ost a little extra but make the machine 
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tic Cleaner in operation to become en 
thusiastic about it and judging from 
the amount of interest shown and the 
many eager inquiries we would be con- 
siderably surprised if the orders for this 
machine were not gratifying to the 
manufacturers. 

The “Domestic” is the only Vacuum 
Cleaner with Full Ball Bearings and 
adjustable roller. This roller is so ad- 
justed to support the nozzle and keep it 
from dragging and wearing the carpets 








doubly effective and equal to any elee- 
tric cleaner for thoroughness in clean- 
ing. 

Three models were shown — Model 
“B.” a handsome machine made of 
three-ply veneered wood, beautifully 
finished. This machine is substantially 
built; requires no oiling and with a 
reasonable amount of care will last a 
lifetime. The handle bars and other 
metal parts are highly nickled. ’quip- 


ped with three powerful bellows. Case 
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hardened ball bearings throughout, 
and tilting bar. Less than 7 inches 
high and will go under most any furn- 
iture in your home. Weight 10% lbs. 
and the cost is only $15.25. The value 
for the money was the cause of much 
surprised comment from the visitors to 
this booth. Model has three bel- 
and is similar to model “B” 

cept it is somewhat smaller and is not 


lows 


equipped with ball bearings. It is very 
satisfactory for the small home and well 
worth the price asked—$12.50. Model 


R for $10. 0 is similar to Model 
but not quite so large. It is a very el 
fective cleaner and received the atten 
tion of visitors from the small towns 

The success of the “Domestic” whic] 
is made in one of the largest factories 
in the world and has a tremendous sale, 
selling over 100,000 in a year. has ré 
sulted in many imitations. The Do- 
mestic is the geniune and makes strong 
claims to the thrifty housewife of i 
real value. 

Elbert Hubbard, the widely known 
journalist, famous for his originality of 
stvle and cleverness, has written a book 
let for the Domestic Vacuum Cleane 
Co., which is written with a fascinating 
uniqueness that makes it something 
more than a booklet—it is a literary 
gem of a genius. 

This booklet can be had on request 
by writing to the Domestic Vacuum 
Cleaner Co. of Canada, at their Toronto 
Office, 50 Adelaide St. East 


The Berlin Bedding Co. 


PERHAPS no article of home furnish- 
ing is so conducive to health and com- 
fort as a good bed, and cunsidering that 
a person spends about one-third of the 
time in sleep, it is evident that money 
invested in a fivst class mattress and 
springs brings better returns than the 
same sum spent in elaborate parlor fur- 
niture. During the past few years m: any 
improvements have eee made in bed 
equipment, and the Berlin Bedding 
Company have succeeded in working 
out these improvements with remark 
able results, in the Kellaric mattress and 
box springs, making a combination 
which is unrivalled. 

The Kellaric 
hand, layer upon layer. 
est grades of materials are used and 
these together with the fine workman- 
ship ensure durability and satisfaction 

making a soft, downy, even surface. 
A laced opening at the end of the mat 
tress pe rmits of ins pee tion th: ~ one may 


mattress built by 
Only the high- 


see just what spree has been used. 
All these eoods are bac ked bV a guar 
antee, so it is easily seen that the 


Berlin Bedding Company has develop- 
ed its extensive business throughout 
Canada solely on the merits of its prod- 
ucts. Besides the Kellaric mattress, the 
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company had on exhibition an attrac 
tive display of handsome brass beds, 
delight to the eyes of every householder. 


lurthes details revarding these 
goods can be obtained by writing the 


Berlin Bedding Company, Limited, 
Berlin, Ont. We can assure our readers. 
however, that for durability, comfort, 
appearance and hygienic qualities they 
are without a rival. 


The Channel Chemical Co. 


THE Channel Chemical Company had 
on exhibition at the Canadian National 
this year, a new device in the 
the O-Cedar Mop and Polish, one of th: 


most economical and_ efficient home 
labor savers of the century. While 
these mops or brushes were patented 


only in December of last year they have 
already found their way into a surpris 


form of 





| 


ingly large number of Canadian hon 


ind judging from the erowds of m: 
ind women waiting to leave their 
ders at the exhibition booth, if 


O-Cedar merit will soon be thorough] 


established 


Qne way in which this 
is different from any other yet invented 
for cleaning purposes, is you can go i 
io a room with nothing but an O-Cedai 
Mop and clean it to a glitter, walls, 
floor and furniture, without stirring up 
1 particle of dust in the atmosphere 
and without having to crouch on the 
Hoor or climb upon chairs to — the 
difficult places. The mop, or brush is 
constructed on a round ring shaped 
frame into which a fifty-four inch han 
dle can be slipped. Once every thre¢ 
months the brush is treated with 
O-Cedar Polish by putting three ounces 
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of the polish into a can, and leaving 
the brush in this over night to absorb 
the polish. The polish is a vegetable 


compound for cleaning and polishing 
all painted, varnished and finished 
woodwork, and giving a high, durable 


lustre. It can really be called a var- 
nish food as it is retained so well that 
finger marks cannot be made on the 
wood after treatment, and as it con- 
tains no grease it never clouds up. The 
mop after being used to clean the floor 
will polish a mirror without the shadow 
of a smear. After cleaning a room the 
dust may be shaken from the mop but 
it will not fly or scatter, it simply falls 
in a waxy consistency. Should it be de 
sired to wash the mop at any time it 
can easily be scrubbed cut on the wash 
board. 

With these qualities it goes without 
saying that the O-Cedar Mop and Polish 
may be applied to a variety of uses. 
Polished floors, linoleum, plano cases, 
or any highly polished furniture, white 
enamel or pianos, may all be treated 
with perfect safety and most excellent 
effects, and after all this the same mop 
may be used to brush down the most 
delicate wallpaper, leaving it fresh and 
clean. A great many men have their 


automobiles cleaned regularly with 
O-Cedar Polish. 
Any woman who does her own 


housework. or has consideration for her 


maids and her furniture, will saved 
a great deal of work or worry by using 
the O-Cedar goods in her home. In the 


first place more sanitary conditions are 
made possible for the worker as the 
O-Cedar Mop gathers the dust and re- 
tains it, preventing the breeding of 
germs and at the same time producing a 
beautiful and permanent lustre. It is 
light and easily handled. It Is SO 
shaped as t be used conveniently for 
dusting and cleaning the tops of high 
furniture hoke edlubets and othe 
hard-to-get-at pli ces, and this without 
the slightest danger of scratching, as 


the entire framework is aailind “ ts 
to make the marring of furniture im- 


possible. The () Cedar system also saves 


tim because vou have to YO OVel the 
furniture only once Lo dust, clean and 
polish. 

Anyone who missed seeing these 
goods can get full particulars by writ- 


ing The Channel Chemical Company, 


369 Sorauren Avenue, Toronto. 


The Asbestos Manufacturing Co. 
PI RS‘ INS who have visited the Tor- 
onto Exhibition fer a number of sue- 
cessive years, if their memory serves 
them well, will perhaps ask why it is 


that the Asbestos Manufacturing Co. 
have displayed the same exhibit succes- 
sively these last four years. On learn- 
ing the nature of Asbestos roofing slate 
and building lumber they will readily 
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see that this is a very convincing method 
adopted by the company to prove their 
assertion that the Asbestos products im- 
prove with age. Their exhibit this year 
certainly does not look any the worse 
for wear and considering the fact that 
it has been exposed to all conditions of 
weather for that length of time, it cer- 
tainly justifies the continuance of its 
use and proves their claims to be true. 
The exhibit, by the way, is built en 
tirelv with ““Asbestoslate’ and Asbestos 
Building Lumber, which everybody 
knows are absolutely fireproof, and ever- 
lasting. The invention has been patent- 
ed in many countries, while the materia] 
is well known throughout all civiliza- 
tion for its lasting qualities, composed 
as it is, entirely of Asbestos Fibre and 
hydraulic or Portland Cement. 

Another very strong feature in favor 
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Lestos Building Board—the only ahso- 
lutely fireproof cheap building board 
which can be used as a finished surface 
with patterns or to take simply a thin 
skim ood of plaster if a perfectly smooth 
<urface is required for tinting, paint- 
ing or papering. The material finds 
wide usefulness for complete interior 
lining of residences, cottages, bunga- 
lows; is especially well adap ted to beam 
ceiling work and can be used to ad- 
vantage for wainscoting kitchens, bath- 
rooms, hallways, and for rendering fire- 
proof light, elevator or stair shafts, but 
is not intended for exterior use. Lina- 
hestos Building Board commends itself 
to those realizing the necessity of using 
firepro f materials in building construc- 
tion. It is the best possible ceiling and 
wall board. 


Asbestos corrugated sheating has the 
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of Asbestos and to which the companv 
can polnt with pride is the fact that the 
new Government Building, the 
Women’s Building, the Police St 
id the new Live Stock Pavilion are all 
roofed with Asbestoslate . These buil 
nes stand as convineing testimonials of 
the merit of Asbestos fireproof products 
New eattle sheds at Canadian Nati 
al Exhibition roofed with Asbestoslat 
Apart from the ireproof qualities of 
these shingles and building lumber 


{here e th rs) ivan 


account. The 
to the elements ¢ 


that has been de posited up- 


pearance to be taken into 
simple exposure 
the cement 
he Ac] 


1uSes 


manufacture. to 


comes better and 


durance as time Cement has 


mroes On 
8 l. 


been known to erystalize as lone as 
twenty-eight vears from the time it was 
first mixed. This then is proof of the 
claims made for asbestos-cement prod- 


ucts—that they improve, toughen and 
harden with exposure to the elements 
and atmospheric conditions. 

Another 
cially 


product that is being espe- 
featured this vear is their Lina- 


ind durable qualities as 


{ 
\sbestos shingles and is to be recom- 


mended in preference to metal corrug- 
ated sheathing, inasmuch as it outlasts 
thie itter and does not require any 
hting in Important point, 
\nv persons who are conte mplating 
ding and who desire { ireproof, mols- 
ture, and frost-proof material that is not 
subject to deterioration by the elements 


can employ Ashestos building lumber 
with perfect confidence for a varietv. of 

: lumber has failed, 
hould write for full particulars to the 
\shestos Mfs. Co.. 263 St. James St., 
Montreal, Q 
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The Tisdale Iron Stable Fittings 
Company 
THI ex] bit Ol hi Tisdale Iron 


a. oe 
stable 


] ++ } ’ 
rittings Company ittracted a great deal 
I tent and Was admired hun 
dreds of horsemen from a] parts of 


It is becom 


Ld] more and more 
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owners that 
must be well fed wel] h ised 
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good condition. 
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The Tisdale Company have made a 
specialty of stable fittings and hiave had 
a large experience in the most improved 
styles of fittings, having fitted up most 
of the largest and renowned stubles in 
the Dominion. The efficiency and per- 
fect sanitation was a marked feature 
of their display in this year’s exhibit. 
Each fitting exemplified the high qual- 
ity and skill of workmanship which has 
been largely responsible for the wid 
reputation which is enjoyed by this 
company. 

Horse lovers and architects will find 
the Tisdale Stable Fittings Company’: 
catalogue gives abundant information 
and greatly facilitates vetting out plans 
and selecting equipment for any sized 
stable. 

The furnishing of a stable is a matter 
of great importance and requires the 
assistance of those well experienced in 
such work. Persons who contemplate 
building a stable or making any alter 
itions or improvements should get in 
touch with the Tisdale Stable Fittings 
Company, of Toronto, who will be pleas 
send any required informatio) 
therefore, don’t hesitate t 


ed to 


write 


The D. Moore Company 


‘TIS SAID, “That when the Toront 
National Exhibition closed its gates thi 
weather man seems kon in the 
cool weather.” This thought may per 
haps have something to do with the gen 
eral interest displayed toward the Stove 
Exhibits generally, and the-D. Moore 
Companv’s exhibit in particular, where 
there was an attractive display of vari 
ous lines of stoves bearing the well 
known name “Treasure,” a name that 
has become synonymous to home com- 
fort in many Canadian homes. 

The firm of D. Moore Company of 
Hamilton needs no introduction to most 
readers, having won a national reputa- 
tion for the genuine quality and value 


TO be 


of their products. ‘The exhibit this 
year while showing a general line of 
products bearing the name of ‘Treas- 
ure’ showed one which seemed partic- 
ularly to receive attention and was the 
cause of much admiration. We refer 
to the “Othello Treasure,” the ‘‘Wonder 
Worker,” a cast range of handsome ap- 
pearance, clean looking, beautifully fin- 
ished and artistically set off with tile 
back, which can be made in any color 
or design, to match the wall covering. 
Besides having the advantage of lessen- 
ing the busv housewife’s work, anothe1 
feature of great advantage which also 
adds to the appearance, is the 
Oven Door which means comfort to the 
housewife, eliminating the danger of 
burning or spoiling the baking. The 
heat cannot break this glass—the tile at 
back of High Closet is made by a spe 
1 process and will hot erack or dis- 
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Handsome is that handsome does and 
the “Othello Treasure, the ‘Wonder 
Baker” fulfils the requirements which 
make it not only handsome in appear- 
ance but of great utility and conven. 
ience to the housewife—it does the 
handsome. 

The cooking qualities of the Othello 
make it a favorite. It’s many 
points of advantage and = superiority 
make it unbeatable. Being well equip- 
ped with drafts this range will hold a 
fire for forty-eight hours, without re- 
plenishing, by being properly 
“Checked.” 

Every point about this range 1s at- 
tractive and useful and nothing has 
been spared to make it a perfect home 
range that is an economy to any 
kitchen. The thrifty housewife would 
do well to look into the qualities of this 
range before making a purchase of a 
cooking stove of any kind. 

The D. Moore Company, anticipat- 
ing the wants of the public at this time 
of the season had in their exhibit a large 
line of stoves for heating purposes; all 
standard makes and lines that can be 
seen at the stores of any of their agents 
in all parts of Canada. 

The name of D. Moore Company is 
a guarantee of satisfaction, quality and 
service, moreover the company gives a 
guarantee with all their stoves, which 
is obtained with “Treasure Stoves,” 
from any of their agents. 

Send a card with your name and ad- 
dress to the D. Moore Company, Lim- 
ited, of Hamilton, Ont., or to their 
agents In any city or town, asking for 
their booklet which is a valuable edition 
full of interest to every housewife. The 
title of booklet is “Mrs. Tom’s Treas- 


preat 


ure’’—vyou ll enjoy it. 
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The Othello Treasure. 



















































Autographic Register Co. 


ONE OF the new exhibits at the Cana- 
dian National fxhibition this year was 
that of the Autographic Register Co., 
of Canada, ‘|.td., in the Manufacturers’ 
Annex. ‘There, the various types of 
registers manufactured by this” firm 
were demonstrated in. a convincing 
manner to hundreds of interested busi- 
ness men. 

The Shouperior Recorder summary 
is a safeguard for the merchant against 
losses and mistakes. In the making out 
of sales sheets in additional to the orig- 
inal, it issues not only a duplicate but 
also prepares a third or summary rec- 
ord, by which the mahager has il check 
on both the clerk and cashier. 

The Ope ration of the machine is very 
simple, and all the required number of 
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Another big advantage of this record- 
er is its convenience. Once the Shou- 
perior is prepared, it is always there and 
ever ready the execution of one set of 
forms automatically prepares the next, 
carbon paper and all. There is no hunt- 
ing for check books. no arranging of 
blanks or carbon paper. There is noth- 
ing to do but make the entry, and once 
made it cannot be changed, except by 
calling the error to the attention of 
someone in authority, because the sum- 
mary record or the detailed record does 
not issue, but automatically locks itself 
up within the register. There are two 
tvpes of machine records locked up. One 
is merely a concise “summary,” the 
other is a complete detailed copy of the 
transaction. Either machine may be 
had at the option of the user. 














copies can be made without any greater 
effort than that used in making single 
records. \ triplicate svstem of sales 
checks is printed and prepared by the 
manufacturers of Shouperior on rolls. 
These rolls run over a flat writing su 
face and by means of carbon paper, al- 
so supplied in roll form and interleaved 
with the sales checks. allow the three 
copies to be made. The original and 
duplicate issue from the register while 
the triplicate automatically deposits it- 
self within, out of sight and cannot be 
alterea until the register is opened bv 
unlocking with a key—that’s the “safe- 
ty valve.” All that is written on the 
original appears in like manner on the 
duplicate and triplicate. The original 
is given to the customer—the duplicate 
goes to the office, while the third is tak- 
en out of the register at the end of the 
dav to he examined and checked up for 
discrepancies. 
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system are facilitated, protected and 
quickly verified by the locked-up record 
provided by the Shouperior. 

Another type of machine is the Shou- 
perior Manifolder, which for manifold- 
ing work meets every requirement for 
speed, economy and system. It is 
used for delivery slips, bills of lading 
and every sort of manifolding. In this 
machine all copies pull out, none are 
left in as is the case with the recorders. 

The Shouperior Registers give more 
convenience and security at less cost to 
the merchant and business man than 
any order system. They are manufac- 
tured by the Autographie Register Co. 
of Canada, Limited, Montreal, who will 
be pleased to olive further information 
regarding them. 
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The summary record when taken 
from the register is not a long sheet of 
paper as one would think with the issue 
of so many tickets, but on the contrary 
is a short and concise summary record 
containing the initial letter or name of 
department, sales check number, clerk’s 
initials or number, and amount of sale, 
all of which are properly classified in re- 
spective columns, so that a few min- 
utes’ totalling gives the amount of sales 
of each clerk as well as each depart- 
ment, together with total sales, which 
should agree with cashier’s receipts. The 
Shouperior provides the means for a 
quick analyzing of the day’s business, 
in addition to giving a thorough check 
on sales that guards against losses and 
mistakes that clip the profits to such an 
extent in many establishments to-day. 

Errors in posting, customers’ com- 
plaints. returned goods, sales analysis, 
and many other features of the business 








The Dennis Wire and Iron Works 
Company, Limited 


AMONG the many remarkable features 
exhibited in the Manufacturers’ Build- 
ing at the Toronto National Txhibi 
tion this year there was one worthy of 
disease and ‘unsanitary conditions. We 
particular notice, especially to those in- 
terested in the modern fight against 
speak of the display at the booth of the 
Dennis Wire & Iron Works Company, 
Limited. This particular booth dis- 
played a line of Metal Lockers which 
attracted the attention of many classes 
of people—Builders, Architects, Busi- 
ness and Medical Men and those from 
work shop and factory. All who saw 


were impressed with the merits of these 
lockers and the advisability of making 
a more general use of them. | 

A most pleasing variety of stvles and 
finishes were shown among which was 
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a cabinet of steel shelving, which is 
made in various types, so that it may be 
used in either stores where compara- 
tively light goods are carried, or in fac- 
tories where the heaviest materials have 
to be placed on shelving; on close ex- 
amination of these lockers and shelv- 
ing one could not help but be impress- 
ed with their exquisite finish and 
beauty of design—The finish was far 
in advance of anything shown in this 
line before and the Dennis Wire & 
Iron Works Co. have set a standard for 
these lockers which have not vet been 
rivalled. A number of metal lockers 
were shown for offices and banks which 
are finished to harmonize with the wood 
work and office furniture of the prem- 
ises in which they are installed. So 
perfect was the imitation that many 
persons actually believed that the ma 
terial was the real wood. These lockers 
were the cause of much admiration 
from wood-finisher, metal worker and 
the publie in general. The beauty of 
these lockers apart from their design 
and finish is their perfect sanitary fire- 
proof qualities and the fact that they 
prevent the spreading of contagious di- 
seases and are a safeguard against petty 
thefts. Other features of equal im- 
portance are; the great advantages af 
forded by their economy of space which 
is of considerable importance to all 
business concerns: their durability and 
service and the saving of insurance 
where they are installed these lockers 
are endorsed by the Insurance Under- 
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writers. Factories, Warehouses, Schools, 
Colleges and Public Institutions find 
these lockers a splendid factor in pro- 
moting order and tidiness among em- 
ployees and scholars, while in modern 
commercial establishments they are be- 
coming more and more recognized as 
important factors toward perfect ellici 
ency. 

Interested parties will be able to vet 
complete particulars and quotations 
with illustrated catalogues by applying 
to the Dennis Wire & Iron Works Co.., 
Ltd., London, Ontario, or at their offic 
at 86 Lombard St., Toronto. 


New Automatic Telephone 


PR XG RESS is the result of application, 
energy and ability. The individual 
who progresses and succeeds must have 
ability and the application and energ, 
to develop that ability. So also with an 
institution or a business. A progressive 
business will be one that is studying 
the needs of the field it aims to supply 
and producing new and_ improved 
equipment to keep up or a little ahead 
of the demands or requirements that 
are likely to be made upon it. Behind 
such a business vou will find ability aid 
capacity. 

At the Toronto Exhibition the pro 
eressive manufacturers are easily recog 
nized by the new equipment they are 
showing from vear to year to meet new 
conditions that are constantly arising 
It was remarked last vear that the Cann 
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dian Independent Telephone Com- 


pany’s exhibit in the Process Building 
showed that this company had capable 
men studying the improvement of tele- 
phone equipment, and that they were 
getting results. This vear, the company 
was again to the front with an entirely 
ew telephone system, and one that 
will undoubtedly fill a long felt want 
among business men who are conduct 
ing large factories or warehouses or in 
large institutions where there are many 
departments which desire  inter-com- 
munication Indepen 


The Canadian 





Presto-phone Wall Telephone will call up to 
one hundred subscribers. 


dent Telephone Company’s new system 
is called the Presto-Phone, and is an 
automatic system for private inside ser- 
vice. It would replace many _inter- 
communicating telephone systems and 
all the manually operated switchboards 
ihat are now found in our factories and 
warehouses. 

Small, compact automatic switches 
assembled in exceedingly neat cabinets 
operate the telephones without the ser- 
vice of any girl or operator. The ser- 
vice is quick, accurate, and the system 
does not get out of order It is exactly 
what all those who are associated with 
large institutions have been looking for. 





4 Twenty-five Line Presto-Phone 


Switchboard. 
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It operates up to one hundred _ tele- 
phones and does not cost very much 
more than the old style inter-communi- 
cating telephones. Its advantages can 
only be fully appreciated by seeing the 
system in actual operation. This, visi- 
tors at the Exhibition were able to do 
because they had a twenty-five line 
switch installed in working order. The 
company will always be able to give 
any one interested a practical demon- 
stration of the system at their factory 
on Duncan Street, Toronto. 

Their exhibit of magneto equipment 
was very complete and was characteriz- 
ed as in other vears by excellence of ap- 
pearance showing at once that nothing 
but the highest class of workmanship 
entered into the building of the tele- 
phones and switchhboards. Thev had 
wall and desk magneto phones of all 
tvpes for rural systems, and also test 
magneto phones of all tvpes for rural 
svstems, and also test sets for te lephone 
work and portable telephones designed 
for use on electric railroads. 

The “Phone-Eze” telephone bracket. 
the most convenient thing for carry- 
ing a desk set, was also shown. The 
company are Canadian selling agents 
for this. 

The company has literature deserip- 
tive of its products, and will be pleased 
to mail this out to any one enquiring 
No one who looked at their exhibit 


could fail to be impressed wit! the fact 
of the company being high class. care- 
ful and successful manufacturers. 





Patterson & Heward 


PATTERSON & HEWARD had at 
the Canadian National Exhibition this 
year a striking exhibit of brass and 
bronze work whose quality and work- 
manship showed clearly that the com- 
pany have developed their imimense 
business solely on the merits of their 
goods. Established in 1884 the com- 
pany has made steady progress in orig- 
inating and executing fine designs in 
monumental and ornamental bronzes, 
and now cater to a very select class of 
trade in this line. They are alwavs 
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willing to tender on all brass or bronze 
work either for signs, tablets, or me- 
morials, and to combine with their own 
designs the best of materials and the 
most skilled workmanship. Anyone re- 
quiring such work will do well to get 
the advice of Messrs. Patterson and 
Heward as to the best designs, etc., to 
use. 

The company’s headquarters are 
located at 319 King St. West, Toronto, 
and for the convenience of out-of-town 
customers particularly, they have print- 
ed an interesting booklet showing the 
many different kinds of signs, tablets, 
ete., which they make. A copy will be 
forwarded on request to all readers of 
the magazine. 

The Barnes Electric Cleaner 
IN the Manufacturers’ Annex Build- 
ing at the Toronto National Exhibition 
this vear were many features particu- 
larly appealing to housewives; features 
that tend to lessen the task of house- 
keeping and make the housewife’s 
work a pleasure. Prominent amongst 
these was the Barnes Electric Cleaner. 
\ compact little machine weighing 
less than 6 pounds. Mechanically this 
machine is a little wonder and it is so 
compact and complete that the whole 
mechanism can be encased in so small 
an area as to allow it to 20 under the 
furniture saving the housewife much 
labor from furniture moving. The case 
itself is made of pressed steel or alum- 
inum to suit the desires of the operator 
and is so constructed that ordinary 
blows or ilusage cannot harm the ma- 
chine inside—you may dust the case 
by hard blows but it will not affect the 
mechanism, in fact. so sure are the 
makers of this cleaner of its durability 
that each purchaser receives a written 
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guarantee that any damage will be 
made good within one year of purchase 
providing the mi chine receives a rea- 
sonable amount of care; with ordinary 
care it will last a life time. 
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The simplicity of this machine, its 


lightness and easy way in which it 
takes up the dirt made a deep impres- 
sion on the many interested women, 
yes and husbands for that matter, who 
saw it being demonstrated at the 
Barnes exhibit. So thoroughly does 


this handy little electric cleaner do its 
work that on lifting up the carpet one 
curious spectator couldn’t find a trace 
of dirt underneath. The Barnes Clean- 
er takes the dirt right out not only off 
the surface, but right out of the fibre of 
the carpets. The cost of this machine 
is so moderate that it has solved the 
cleaning problem of many homes. It 
costs less than one-half cent an hour to 
operate and runs almost without effort. 

This machine being built under the 
Barnes Patent has the only practical 
shoe that has ever been placed in a 
vacuum cleaner. It is constructed in 
such a way that it gets into all corners 
and around legs of furniture making 
any moving quite unnecessary. 

Perh: aps the success of this machine 
in meeting the many requirements of 
the housewife not only for thorough 
ness, simplicity and economy, but for 
its wonderful compactness and durabil 
ity is largely owing to the fact that it is 
built almost entirely by the skilful 
hands of women who so well under- 
stand the exact requirements necessary 
to make a cleaner of practical use to the 
housewife. That the Barnes Electric 
Cleaner has solved the cleaning prob 
lem for so many homes is proven by 
the number of machines being used 
and the many orders taken at their ex- 
hibit. 

Those 


unable to visit this exhibit 
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can get full particulars of this unique 
home electric cleaner by writing to the 
Advance Manufacturing Co., 100 
Church St., Toronto, Phone Adelaide 
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Beal Brothers 


THE display of the products of Beal 
Bros., Tanners and Harness Manu- 
facturers, was full of interest and of 
much importance to all who find it 


necessary to use the horse for 
cial purposes or for pleasure. To such 
the exhibit displaying every descrip- 
tion of harness from the plo w horse 
requirements to the prancing steed that 
draws stately carriage was particularly 
interesting. 

The quality of these goods was suffi- 
cient to arrest the attention of the most 
disinterested observer while the shrewd 


commer- 


spectator soon sees the advantage of 
securing Beal Brothers’ products on 
discovering that their prices were no 


93 


higher than is paid for the ordinary 
make. 

It is the exceptional facilities of this 
firm that enables them to put such high 
quality into their products. It is “Beal” 
quality from raw material to finished 
article. Owning and operating their 
own tanneries enables the closest scru 
tiny as lo quality of hides and skins 
that are to be used for the manufactur- 
ing of harness and the best workman- 
ship is used throughout the whole pro- 
cess of turning the raw material into 
the excellent finished article that is 
displaved to such advantage at the ex- 
hibit under discussion. Occupying but 
a small portion of the exhibit was a 
display of hunters’ boots made by the 
same firm; these boots were m: oe en- 
tirely by hand and had such a staunch 
look about them that one’s feet almost 
ached to get into them, and the im- 
pulse to seize a gun and be away off 
to the woods was born entirely by the 
suggestion received from a cursory 
glance at boots which on closer 
examination created many a sale on 
account of their superiority of quality 
and workmanship. Beal Bros. issue a 
catalogue which is most complete in de- 
tail giving illustrations and prices of 
their products. Prices which compare 
very favorable when quality is consid- 


these 


ered. Anyone desiring this catalogue 
can secure one with anv information 
they desire by writing to Beal Bros., 
Tanners and Manufacturers of Har- 


ness, 52 Wellington St. E., Toronto. 


Barr Registers, Limited 


New Canadian Company Exhibits for First 
Time—Great Interest Shown in This 
[Tie Newest Idea for Merchants 


VISITORS to the National 
Exhibition were the Barr 
Account Register for the first 
time and its a great deal 


Toronto 
able to 
exhibit 
advent caused 


see 
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of attention, particularly of the mer 


chant and ~torekeepe! Numbers eX- 
amined it carefully and went away im- 
pressed with the ingenious devices, and 
the simplic itv in which the svstem saves 
bookkeeping and induces customers to 
pay their accounts regularly, while the 
Improvements over the regular line of 
reciste rs could not be overlooked. Many 
merchants who are using the Barr Reg- 
ister dropped in to report the satisfae- 
convenience that this svstem 
Was giving; those using other makes 
made many complime ntary remarks re- 
garding the points in which the Barr 
Register differed : while all alike re 
ceived courteous treatment from Mr. 
Albert. Million, Sales Manager for the 
Dominion, and his assistants, With 
the Barr Register vou know exactly 
how your business stands, right up to 
date, furthermore, 


tlon and 


your books are not 
loaded with he iV\ debts, but each is 
wiped off frequently because each cus 
tomer knows with every purchase just 
how their account stands, With the 
Barr Register the wav these beneficial 
results are brought about is simplicity 
itself. The Register contains a space 


for each customer just the size of vou 
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is an independent index which does not 
interfere with the o 
there 
of accounts and customers’ names; the 
metal leaves of the “book” adjust al- 
Ways lO one level, whether one or a doz- 
en are handled; from 300 to 1,000 ac- 
counts are kept as completely as 100; it 
is neat, convenient and quick in oper- 
ation. It is a valuable agency for stop 


1 


ping leaks in vour profits and getting 


eration of the met- 
privacy 


] 
{ 
] 
i 


al ‘‘leaves;” s complete 


your money In. 

The floor cabinet style contains in a 
smal] space. always ready al your hand. 
not only the complete register but a 
complete filing system for invoices, rec 
ords, and correspondence of all kinds 
‘These registers in both floor and coun- 
ter cabinet stvles are attractively mad 
in oak or mahogany cases with brush 
brass finish. 

Merchants will find it to their advan- 
tage to have the Barr Register Com- 
pany prove that these registers Will save 
money and time and reduce account- 
keeping expenses to a minimum. This 
ean be done by writing vour inquiries 
io the Barr Register Co., Limited, Tren- 
ton. Ont.. Canada 
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\s soon as a bill 
Is made out the bal mce already record 


coulbitel check book 


ed in the Register is brought forward, 
the new bill filed away and the customer 
given the duplicate with the total of 
his indebtedness before him right to 
date. This method saves you disputes 
and eliminates thoughtless, 
mistakes. 

There are some special features with 
advantages that are verv evident. There 


confusing 


Onward Manufacturing Co. 


HOUSEWIVES were interested in the 
hooth exhibited by the Onward Co., 
who demonstrated that it was cheaper 
to sweep with the Eureka Electrie 
Vacuum Cleaner than with a broom— 
a statement which at first seems start- 
ling but which is readily understood 
When you consider the low cost of oper- 
ating the Eureka. the monev saved in 
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wear and tear of carpets to say nothing 
of the saving in drudgery and_ the 
healthy condition of the home through 
the thorough cleaning and germ de 
stroving methods of the Eureka elec 
tric cleaner. It was also demonstrated 
that the wear of health and vitality is 
entirely eliminated when the old dust 
stirring unsanitary broom gives place 
to the modern method of cleaning by 
vacuum with the Eureka. The Eureka 
is designed and constructed to give effi 
cient service and so well has this been 
accomplished without losing simplicity 
or compactness that the Kureka is 
operated without the slightest effort, 
vetting in and out of corners under 
furniture, devouring all dirt that comes 
its way with eagerness and zest. An 
exclusive feature of the Eureka, which 
is not found on any other cleaners, is 
that the nozzle runs on wheels which 
vives the cleaner a remarkable ease of 
operation. Another exclusive feature 
is an automatic oiling device, which re- 
quires attention only once in six 
months. The removable brush attach- 
ment is also a very valuable feature. 

With: ordinary usage it will last a 
life time, because it is made by expert 
mechanics and every detail is built up 
of experience and made of stout mater- 
ial that will withstand the wear and 
tear that most cleaners are abused with. 
It is not a luxury but a necessity and the 
price is such that makes it an easy 
matter for the most moderate home to 
enjoy its benefits and many advant- 
ages, 

A booklet of interest to the house- 
wife giving valuable particulars can be 
had by any interested person writing to 
the Onward Mfg. Co., 423 Yonge St., 
Toronto. 


Dominion Register Co., Limited 


PROMINENT amongst the exhibits in 
the Industrial and Process Building 
was the booth occupied by the above 
company who manufacture the well- 
known McCaskey account systems. J. 
©. O'Connor, sales manager, with an 
able staff of assistants was in charge of 
he exhibit merchants and business 
men from all parts of Canada as well as 
a good sprinkling from the U. S. and 
elsewhere which included numerous 
users of the system kept the attendants 
busy. The new expansion type sys- 
tem (which was in keeping with this 
year’s exhibition) is an exclusive fea- 
ture with the McCaskey and proved of 
great interest as it will expand as the 
merchant’s business grows. 

The Electric Cash Recorder Cash 
Till, Interchangeable Index, and Bills 
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show that no tim 

are being spared thi 
askey a right up to 
writing sy for 
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Section 
money or brains 
keeping the McC 
the minute, one 
handling credit 
nates the old 


Par Lie 


‘stem 
accounts 
drudgery, nig 


und worry in connection with hand 
ing credit accounts. Since 1903 over 
100,000 MeCaskey Systems have been 
sold and installed in practically every 
line of business. The Dominion Reg- 
ister Co., Ltd., have a complete factory 
in Toronto for the manufacture of 


their products which consist of the Me 


Caskey and all its accessories a- we I] as 
a full line of duplicate and try licate 
counter check books and in vaditien to 
a large factory and office staff they 
have 30 travelling salesmen in Can 
ada. In the booth was a photograph 
of a large consignment of McCaskey's 


going to Australia where the company 
as well as 


enjoy a nice trade photo- 
graph of their English factory and 
staff at Trafford Park, Manchester. 
England. The Met ‘‘aiskev Register Co.. 
ry Ohio, U.S.A., the originators 
of the McCaskev Account Svstems have 


dollars, 
and em 
McCas 
March. 


a capital of over one million 
L50.000 sq. of floor space 
ploy over 300 salesmen. The 


key has been in Canada since 


1909, and so it is needless to say has 
come to stay and surely has the best 
wishes of over 4,500 merchants who 
have installed same since it has been 


introduced in Canada. We regret that 
space will not permit us to describe the 
McCaskey in detail but an interesting 
—_ called ‘bookkeeping without 
books’ we are sure would be mailed for 


the asking. 


tionally fine piece of work. The opal 
olass signs with either Gold, Glass, or 
Crimson and Blue Enamelled copper 
etters, framed made a really nice sign. 
The embossed olass tablet. with letters 
of either Gold or Black cut into glass, 
were very much admired, these are 
suitable for Doctors, Dentists, et: and 
is they are for either day or n oht, they 
ire particular \ useful. The Brass 
- e at wie 4 
— = hiates were also ol] at es =(vie and 
Window Letters and Signs Pniah Teueiitee Vion Glenn tebe 
\NYONE interested in signs and let- very well selected | th litt are to 
ters would be most favorably impress- be congratulated on having such a 
ed with the pleasing display of J. E. ~how of well fin s] ed signs bem orha 
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Ciold Class, nd Brilliant Gold Glass. 

1 Brillant Go Letters wer ea 

tures of the letter display, also the 

Brass and Aluminum letters and num 

hers, these were all tastefully displayed 

f and gave some idea of the variety of 
4 voods stocked by this. enterprising 


tlonal 
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firm. The Gilded Wooden letters also 
showed up to i\dvantage We may say 
that J. EK. Richardson & Co., carry a 
stock of letters and numbers amount 
ing to nearly 100,000. The exhibit 
showed a large variety of new and ar 
tistic signs, conspicuous among these 
was the Brilliant Sign with Black and 
Green background, this was an excep- 
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J. E. Richardson & Co., are known 
from coast to coast for good workman- 
ship, style and prompt attention to or- 
ders or enquiries. Their signs are rec- 
ognized anywhere by newness of pat- 
tern and attractive design, and the 
purchaser who cares to save time and 
money, will do well to write for a price 
list and illustrated folder, or to call on 
J. EE. Richardson & Co., at 147 Church 


Street, Toronto. 


Invincible Renovator Company, 
TH ie & th public in) eeneral and the 
good housewife in particular no longer 
remain indifferent to the great benefits 
of vacuum cleaning was evident bv the 
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these machines that anything on the 
floor that will pass through the sweep- 
ing tool will find its way to the ma- 
chine through all this twisted hori- 
zontal piping. The manufacturers of 
the “Invincible” Cleaning Machines 
are justly proud of their product. 
Theirs are the only vacuum cleaners 
built upon true scientific principles 
that of the Centrifugal Exhaust Fan 
Perfection in air cleaning can only he 
secured bv strong steady suction: the 
centrifugal fan is the only means of 
ceiving strong steady suction. 

Few vacuum machine interiors are 
exposed to the public eve. Thev are 
either too complicated or faulty in 
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keen terest shown toward the various 
Ss { Win cCieaners exh ( | 1] 
the Ma urers’ Annex Buildings 
\ ex] t of particular attraction was 
hat of the Invincible Renovator Com 
} L fed who beside displaying 6 

pes of } e machines and various 
h.p. types of the stationary cleaner gave 
a demonstration of the power of their 
machines by putting them to the most 
severe test that a cleaner could under 


adverse conditions— 
a series of horizontal piping 8 feet long 
connected by succession of elbows 
made a total of 60 feet, a stationary 1 
h.p. machine was working under this 
test, at the end of the piping was a 
glass tube showing dirt passing through 
at such great speed that an onlooker 
noting the dirt being taken up by the 
tool has barely time to look at the 
glass tube to see the dirt pass on its 
way to the machine. So powerful are 


eee 
fo Under the most 


principle With the true scientific 
principle of the Centrifugal Fan, as 1s 
only used in the ‘“‘Invineible’ ma 


unliorm suction and ease ol 


operation without noise or vibration 1s 
assured, Th “Tnvineible” 


machines contain no secret to be hid 


thereby 
from the public—they are so simply 
and sclentifically constructed that there 
are but two wearing parts, no gears, no 
pumps or valve about the 
machines, 

In the city of Toronto alone ther 
are several hundred of the Invincible 
machines in use daily not to mention 
other towns and cities of the Dominion. 
Shea’s Theatre of Toronto, have been 
using the IJnvineible machine with 
such satisfaction that the new Shea’s 
Theatre will be equipped with an 
Invincible stationary machine. The 
C.P.R. Hotel System use “Invincibles”’ 
of the portable 14 h.p. style. Another 


ae 
Invincibli 
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particularly strong feature about 
these Invincible machines is the fact 
that they improve with use—after 5 
vears an Invincible works even better 
than the day it is first used. 

The 6 types of portable air-cleaners 
exhibited by this company are design- 
ed to meet perfectly all the needs of 
house and building wired for 
electricity. For the majority of homes 
and even for many buildings, hotels 
and churches, the Junior will be found 
the most desirable. Its power is equal 
to that of many other machines twice 
its size and is recommended for its 
light weight, its compactness and _ its 
moderate prices. For great mansions 
and for very large buildings, where, 
for anv reason, the Stationary Plant is 
not desired, either the 8 stage junior or 
No. 1 and No. 2 truck types of “Invin- 
cible” should be the choice, particular- 
ly where male help is employed and 
elevators are used. The advantage of 
these larger machines over the smaller 
ivpes of portable lies in the fact that in 


every 


extensive cleaning operations their 
greater power enables them to save 
more time for the operator. 

The “Invincible” Stationary Plant 


is the most perfect svstem ever devised 
for keeping buildings and homes abso- 
lutely free from dust and dirt. No 
large structure designed for occupancy 
should be erected nowadays without 
its air-cleaning plant. The portable 
machines accomplish wonders and give 
a degree of cleanliness which was never 
dreamed of ten vears ago: but for 
larger buildings the Stationary Plant 
will do even more and will save even 
more money and time than the port- 
able machines save. The excellent fea- 
tures of these machines should be in- 
vestigated by all who are desirous of 
having a thorough cleaning system in 
the home or building. All particulars 

. demonstration can be had 
by writing to the Invincible Renovator 


("o Ltd. S] Pete P Pat. Toronto 
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Advantages of Shade 


rhe deleterious effects of sunlight 


too often lost sight of 


are all 
, and it is a common 
occurrence in a Canadian city to see eggs, 
meat and comestibles exposed in 
store windows to the rays of the sun. Eggs 
In particular will often deteriorate very 
rapidly in quality when exposed to the sun- 
light, although the same thing holds good 
of canned goods, meats and ripe fruits. 

In spite of the fact that the advantager 
of shade have frequently been clearly 
pointed out and are generally recognised, 
many shopkeepers do not seem to consider 
this matter worthy of attention. The 


other 


erection of an awning is a simple matter, 
and one which is in the highest degree ad- 


vantageous where food stuffs are concerned. 
—-W.L.C. 
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England Seen by a Frenchman 
Many Sides of English and London Life 





> Commented on—Translated for Maclean’s 


Count D’Haussonville, a member of the 
French Academy, gives us in the Revne des 


© deux Mondes his impressions of London 


gained during a week’s stay he lately made 
in the British capital. I had seen London, 
he says, excited during the elections of 
1910. I had seen it gay at the time of King 
George’s coronation and this year I wished 
to see it under normal conditions and thus 
eomplete or rectify if necessary my previ- 
us impressions. I arrived there on J ine 
25th. London was en fete to reecive our 
President. ‘The streets were richly decor- 
ated with flags, both Enelish and French. 
On Apsley house, however, the Duke of 
Wellineton’s residenee, a tricolor floated 
alone. Ropes were stretched from one side 
of the street to the other on which stream- 
ers were suspended as on a man ot war. 
These give the streets a very gay appear- 
anee, but the deeorations cannot be said to 
be in anyway elegant. There is nothing 
which pleases or fascinates the eye. It is 
strange that in a country where painters 
possess in a marked degree the sense of 
harmony in color, and where interior decor- 
ations are so fine, that the art of exterior 
decoration is so little understood. Our 
neighbors certainly do not possess this art. 

An English eustom which we might well 
imitate in Paris is the flowers adorning the 
haleonies and windows, which add greatly 
to the gaiety of the scene. The houses 
which they adorn, however, are, as a rule, 
somewhat ugly in appearance. I cannot 
say that I admire the gothie style of arehi- 
tecture of the new buildings which are be- 
ing erected in London as in Paris. England 
is not so well off as we are in fine white 
stone, and bricks, especially red bricks, are 
not a very good substitute. In London you 
see nothing, neither lines nor colors, pleas- 
ing to the eye, except at this time of year 
the magnificent verdure of the squares and 
parks, whieh for the moment give an illu- 
sion as of the country. There is no need 
to leave the city to breathe the fresh air, 
and although there is a society for the 
Preservation of Open Spaces, I do not see 
what it ean find to do. 

What is in London far superior to any- 
thing I have seen elsewhere, is everything 
connected with locomotion. The wood or 
isphalt pavement is perfectly level and the 
rain does not leave small lakes after its 
downfall. The taxi-autos are smart and 
roomy and the chauffeurs well dressed; tiiey 
are more like private carriages, 1 am some- 
what disturbed at the thought of those we 
offer to our vistors. They are to be found 
everywhere. The traffie is regulated, if not 
easily, in perfect order. Policemen direct 
it with a movement of the arm, having giv- 
en up the while batons which idea I think 
they borrowed from us. There are no dis- 
putes between pedestrians and_coachmen. 
There is a certain order and refularity of 
movement which impresses me in a general 
way everywhere in London. Life is in- 
tense but at the same time there is a cer- 
tain restraint about it, except for an occa- 
sional noisy demonstration. 

The people you meet, I speak of the cen- 
tral parts of London, have at the same time, 
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the national joy smoke 


has put the “Indian Sign” A 


on all the tongue-broiling, 
smartweed brands. P. A | 
can't bite your tongue nor 
any man’s, patented pro- 
cess removes the sting. 
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Sold everywhere in 
full 2-oz. tins. 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO Co. 
Winston-Salem, N. C., U. S.A. 























The Money Market 


General Business Conditions, Real Estate, Bond and Stock Developments 


are discussed every week in 


THE FINANCIAL POST OF CANADA 


The service of The Post’s Investor’s Information Bureau is free to subscribers 
Write for Sample Copy. Published Saturdays. $3.00 per annum. 


THE FINANCIAL POST OF CANADA 


** The Canadian Newspaper for Investors. 
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H U Pmobile 


The 1914 Hupmobile is inthe hands 
of Hupmobile distributers. 

We believe this new Hupmobile to 
be the dest car of its class in the 
world. - F 

By dest, we mean best in internal 
essentials, especially. We mean 
best in those things which make 
for long life and continuous serv- 
ice at lowest cost. 

But we believe you will also pro- 
nounce it the most beautitul car of 
its class in the world. 

We believe we have put more money 
into the chassis than any car of its 
class in the world. 

We base these beliefs on our con- 
victlon— 

That the production of this new Hupmo- 
bile incorporates a greater tonnage of /igh- 
grade steel than any car of its class in the 
world ; 


That this new Hupmobile is the /argest 
user of aluminum—without regard to class 
or price—in the world; 

That the frame used in the new Hupmo- 
bile is the cost/test piece of pressed steel construc- 
tion used by any car of its the 
world ; 


class in 





SPECIFICATIONS} 


*32°’ Touring Car or Roadster 
$1230 f.o.b. Windsor 
Four-cyl ng-stroke motor, 3% x5 
in s unit power plant Selective type 
trans sion, § ng gears Centre control 
Full! floating rear ax OO- h whee! base 
T x ».D Rear L ibs r 

M 
I R y g Ww 
s} r y ¥ I Huy 
t pe a 
r r I )-1 la tools 
Trimmings, black and: 


**32"’ Touring Car or Roadster with 
Westinghouse two unit electric gene- 
rator and starter; electric horn; 
oversize tires 33x4 inches; demount- 
able rims, one extra rim and tire car- 
riers at rear. $1380 f.o.b. Windsor. 











The car of TRre 


That the Hupmobile long-stroke motor 
will outpull any engine of its class in the 
world ; 

That the Hupmobile pressed steel body 
—designed by us and built by the builders 
of Pullman cars—is the costliest body used 
by any car of its class in the world; 

That Hupmobile springs utilize a greater 
tonnage of cast/y steel—more than 2,000 tons 

than any other car of its class in the world ; 

That Hupmobile bearings—Timken and 
Hyatt—are the best in the world; the one 
Hyatt building being devoted to Hupmobile 
bearings. 


We repeat—for readiness; for rug- 


gedness ; for smartness of style; 
tor fineness of finish; for daily 
work on the road; for extremest 
economy—we believe this new 
Hupmobile to be the best car of 
its class in the world. 


Hupp Motor Car Company 
Desk F., Windsor, Ont. 
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should be backed by a 
'n the opinion of many, will be a crucia 
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Your Real Estate Operations 


thorough knowledge of financial conditions. 
i period in the financial situation of Canada. 
any time, much less now. 
oney, real estate, business, stock market and investment conditions is contained weekly in 


THE FINANCIAL POST OF CANADA 
“The Canadian Newspaper For Investors” 
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a manner ceremonious and yet hurried. 
Many more men wear top hats than in 
Paris, and as regards the women, one meets 
a large number half decolleté and obliged 
to move their limbs in dresses resembling 
an umbrella case. 

If the hansoms have almost entirely 
disappeared and are replaced by auto-taxis, 
you still see many excellent horse-drawn 
carriages, spick and span turnouts, some- 
thing whieh is becoming quite a rarity in 
Paris. re 

I paid a visit to my friend Culonel Unrs- 
worth of the Salvation Army, and finished 
my evening with an expedition I had long 
been desirous of making. 

It is well known that prostitution in 
England is subject to no reguiaticn as with 
us. To supervise it or regulate it would be 
to admit that it exists, and British prudery 
is resolutely opposed to such a course. Con- 
sequently, in certain districts it flovrishes 
openly in a manner which appears more or 
brutal. Certain women attached to 
the Salvation Army, called Sisters of Mer- 
ey, undertake the difficult task of travers- 
ing these districts and endeavoring to diss- 
uade the unfortunate women from their 
mode of living. One of the officials was 
assigned as my companion and we arranged 
to follow two of the Sisters at some dis- 
The latter were furnished with 
small eards on which was printed, ‘‘ Mrs. 
Booth will be pleased to assist or give ad- 
vice to any woman who feels the need of a 
friend.’’ We followed the two Sisters at 
a distance of about twenty yards. I noticed 
they were always treated with respect, nor 
were any remarks passed regarding them in 
spite of their horribly ugly bonnets encir- 
cled with red ribbon. Sometimes they 
would speak to a woman and hand her a 
card; as a rule, the woman would refuse to 
accept it and pass on. How they made 
their choice as to whom to offer the ecard 
| cannot say. Some would accept it, smile 
and continue their walk. Very few stopped 
and entered into conversation. But one 
who, as far as I could see, appeared very 
young and ingenuous, stopped and talked 
tor ten minutes and shook hands on part- 
ing. It was one o’clock, when I left the two 
sisters still at their work. 

Personally I am not a 
the efficiency ot 


less 


tance. 


ereat believer in 
system, although it 
appears they succeed in reclaiming a cer- 
tain number of these 


own Svstem ot 


this 


women. I think our 
supervision and regulation of 
system which suppresses. the 
scandal and eombats expansion is the better 
and more efficacious, but the subject is too 
difficult a 0 diseuss here. 

Speaking of a visit to the House of Com- 
nons and of the system of the Division 
and counting of members’ votes the writer 
says: I watehed this operation several 
times and considered its advantages and 
disadvantages compared with our own 
method. The advantage is that in order to 
vote a member must be present at a sitting 
and we thys do not get the absurd ease of 
00 deputies voting when there are only 
about 50 present. The disadvantage is it 
favors a snap vote, and takes up an im- 
mense amount of time. 

_I had been told that sinee the last elee- 
tion the aspect of the House: of Commons 
iad greatly changed, that it. had lost its 
appearance of an assembly of well-to-do 
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men of the world, and that grey coats and 
soft hats predominated. This 1 found was 
an exaggeration; the appearance of the 
majority of the members is still that of 
men of a certain social position, and the 
greater number are dressed in black. Con- 
trary to our custom, many of them keep 
their hats on, less than formerly I am told, 
but they are always top hats. Their atti- 
tude is not exactly that of the French As- 
sembly. Many stretch their legs on the 
back of the bench below them. But that 
is nothing new. The House of Commons 
has always had the air, more or less, of a 
club. 

One thing specially struek me—the great 
authority of the Speaker. He was never 
obliged to frantically ring a bell to keep 
order; he had only to rise and to say the 
word ‘‘Order.’’ Immediately everyone was 
silent. I have seen him within the space of 
ten minutes rebuke a member of the Opposi- 
tion, and call to order one of the Ministerial 
party, and on each occasion he was treated 
with the same deference. These people 
respect authority; they recognise it and 
obey, whether it be personified by a police- 
man or the Speaker, it being always under- 
stood that they themselves must have 
established the authority. 

Of the political situation in England, I 
should like to give my impression. For the 
past two years we have heard much said in 
France as to how England is _ passing 
through a very dangerous crisis, that it is 
rushing headlong into Radicalism, and to- 
wards a revolution. In any case, we are 
assured that it is on the eve of great 
changes which will make it a new England, 
different from that we have hitherto known. 

In my opinion there is no ground for the 


first contention. England is not in a 
dagerous situation. The country is work- 
ing, and is prosperous; there is no discon- 


tent, and it is only discontented people who 
make revolutions. The ordinary man does 
not exeite himself over political questions 
so much as do the members of the House 
of Commons. The country is not agitated 
by any irresistible movement, such as the 
Electoral Reform of 1832. 

One thing which, in addition to the ehar- 
acter of the people, is an element of 
stability, is the inereasing respect, I will 
not say popularity, which would, perhaps, 
be too strong a word, which King George 
V. is inspiring among all classes. He 
ascended the throne under difficult econdi- 
tions. He was little known by the people, 
and by one section of English society, not 
the best, he was freely criticised. Gradu- 
ally he is becoming better known, and his 
erities are forced to say, ‘‘ He is doing very 
well.’? He is carrying out Nelson’s famous 
message. He is doing his duty, everywhere, 
earnestly and conscientiously. Monarchieal 
sentiment is as strong in England as it ever 
was. I felt this at the time of the King’s 
Coronation, and I have not changed my 
opinion. 

With regard to the idea of approaching 
Radieal changes in social polities, I think 
sufficient weight is not given to the re 
action, which is already beginning to be 
felt in the country, against a too rapid ad- 
vanee of Radiealism. Should the Conser- 
vatives return to power at the next elec- 
tion, however, they assuredly wvuld not 
reverse any of the Liberal measures; and 
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We Have No Secrets 
To Hide From You 


There is nothing mysterious about tho 
Invincible Renovator Vacuum Cleaning 
Machine; it is very simple, there are but 
two wearing parts—no gears, no pumps, 
no valves. We show you the whole me- 
chanism—in the illustration below—per- 
fection in air cleaning can only be secured 
by strong, steady suction. The Centrifugal 
Fan is the only means of giving that un- 
fluctuating suction. It is upon this prin- 
ciple that the Invincible claims superiority 

a claim that we will prove to your sat- 
There are other striking ad- 
born of this right principle—the 

centrifugal fan—such as the comparative 

noiselessness. The few wearing parts — 
‘ thorou cleaning. The ‘‘Invine- 

ible’’ gets all the dust right out all the 

time—it eats dirt. Few vacuum machine 
exposed to the publ c eye. 
They are either too complicated or faulty 
in principle Do not purchase until you 
prove. Don’t buy a cleaner by weight of 
arguments, have the actual test—to see for 
yourself is to know. We prove our claims. 
We will give you a demonstration right at 
your home—you will see this ‘‘silent re 
mover of dirt’’ in actual operation—see 
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should the Liberals remain in power, they 
are bound to take into consideration this 
reaction of which I speak. 

1 can thus assure the triends of England 
that our neighbours are not going to allow 
themselves to be led away by an excess of 
Radicalism or State Socialism. 

1 would compare the English people to a 
magnificent double avenue of elms | saw at 
Windsor Castle. 1 noticed a few very old 
trees, almost dead, but which were pre- 
served because there was here and there 
a green leaf on them, and Kngland they 
never cut down an old tree without regret. 
however, had been cut down, but in 
their place were other younger trees well 
which, as years pass, will be- 
come as beautiful as the older ones. Such 
will be the history of England where the art 
is not lost, as Lord Rosebery once said, of 
pouring new wine into old bottles. 
institutions we have admired may disap- 
pear, perhaps the House of Lords, and it 
would be a great pity. Some land system 
may be established which, without destroy 
ing all the parks, may reduce the extent of 
the pleasure grounds and of the game pre 
hieh would be no great evil. But 
new institutions will he ereated, a new 
land adopted which will 
possess the advantages of the old. and 
fhese new trees will grow strone and 
vigorous. like the elms at Windsor, in the 
fertile and healthy soil of the old England 
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Appalling Ugliness 
A Critic Severely Arraigns the*American 
"Idea of Beauty 


In the August number of MacLean’s we 
quoted portions of an article by Mr. H. L. 
Mencken on the morals of our American 
cousins. In the eurrent number of 
The Smart Set he gives us his opinions on 
the American’s ideas Jeauty. 

The American, he says, agrees thorough- 
ly with George Bernard Shaw in the doc- 
trine that artists and vagabonds are of the 
selfsame stock. The essential thing about 
both, as he sees them, is that they are un- 
willing to earn a living in a respectable 
and useful way. 

It is always easy to convinee the Ameri- 
ean that any given artist is a debauchee 
and a rogue. He believes faithfully, for 
example, that all painters live in adultery 
with their models, that the great majority 
of poets are drunkards, that all dramatists 
of any pretensions are pornographers, that 
opera singers, male and female, are al- 
most unanimously immoral, that all actors 
are polygamists, and that practically every 
actress, high or low, has her price. In 
many parts of the United States, indetd, 
the word ‘‘actress’’ is a common syno- 
nym for ‘‘prostitute,’’? as the phrase 
‘chorus girl’’ is in all parts. And when, 
a few years ago, one of the leading woman’s 
magazines made the discovery that cer- 
tain fair members of the Metropolitan 
()pera Company were honest wives and 
mothers, the mere statement of the fact, 
repeated in various accents of astonish- 
for half a 


ment, was sufficient material 
dozen articles. 

No artist, purely as such, has ever evoked 
any manifestation of general respect in the 
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United States. True enough, there have 
been temporary rages for snch persons as 
Paderewski, Sarah Bernhardt and Jenny 
Lind, but in every such case it has been 
skillful press-agenting, appealing frankly 
to a childish weakness for the marvelous, 
that has primarily inflamed the vulgar. 

On turning from purely interpretive art 
to ereative art, one finds a still lower de- 
velopment of intelligent appreciation. The 
United States, despite a poll parrot opinion 
to the contrary, has produced more than 
one great artist and many lesser ones of 
respectable capacity, and some of the lat- 
ter have been intensely national in feeling, 
but there is no record of any spontaneous 
recognition of such a lord of dreams. That 
electric miture of pride, patriotism and in- 
telligent admiration which brought Norway 
to the feet of Ibsen and Bjornson, and turn- 
ed the fiftieth birthday of Joseph Victor 
von Scheffel into a German national holi- 
day, and made all Poland mourn the too- 
early death of Stanislaw Wyspianski, and 
forced a glorious forgiveness from the 
Swedes for August Strindberg, and gave 
Tennyson an English barony, and raised 
Frederic Mistral in Southern France to the 
place that Pushkin had in Russia and Burns 
in Seotland—such a universal acclaim of 
an imaginative artist is unheard of in this 
republic, and well-nigh unimaginable. 
While Poe lived, not one American in fifty 
was aware of his existence and since his 
death it is chiefly in foreign lands that his 
fame has grown. 

No spontaneous appreciation of merit ex 
ists among us; the thing the American un- 
derstands and applauds is not really sing 
ing at all, but notoriety. When it comes 
to painting not even notoriety attracts him. 
The two most famous English speaking 
painters of our time have been Whistler 

d Sargent, both of them Americans, and 

t there is not the slightest sign of nation- 

| pride in their achievements, and to the 
majority of Americans their very names 
are unknown. 

It is apparently impossible for the Amer- 
ican to think of beauty as a thing in itself. 
Even when he appears to be moved by a 
purely esthetic impulse, it is nearly always 
easy to show some other and less civilized 
mpulse lurking in the background. 

lor example, his interest in the marve- 
lously varied and beautiful seenery of his 
country is almost entirely a childish de 
light in mere bigness and singularity. He 
is impressed by Niagara chiefly because no 
other country in Christendom has so large 
a waterfall. He glories in Yellowstone 
Park because it is a sort of natural circus, 
an incredible geological debauch. He goes 
to the Grand Canon of the Colorado and 
to Pike’s Peak and to the redwood groves 
of California because these things are un- 
paralleled and astounding, and not at all 
because they are beautiful. The one river 
that appeals to his imagination is the Miss- 
issippi, which is as deficient in attrac- 
tive scenery as the average sewage disposal 
plant, but enchants his imagination by its 
mere hugeness. For Nature in her gentler, 
more normal, less prodigal moods he seems 
to have no feeling whatever. He is no 
wanderer in the woods, as the German is: 
he prefers a city park, with its paved ways 
and hideous flower beds, to the open coun- 
try, and the intolerable garishness of a 
so-called summer park to either. 
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And if he is thus almost anesthetie to 
the beauties of nature, he is even less re- 
sponsive to those beauties which spring 
from the hand of man. So long as art 
stands bravely on its own legs, disdaining 
the support of mere lavishness and bom- 
bast on the one hand and of morality and 
sentimentality on the other hand, he will 
have none of Thus he shows little in- 
terest in ha Pig until it becomes noisy and 
spectacular. The Germans, the Welsh and 
the Bohemians brought choral singing with 
them when they immigrated, and wherever 
they have settled they have founded large 
and excellent male and mixed choruses and 
vive frequent concerts on a large scale, 
but the native American has remained en- 
tirely uninfluenced by this example. It is 
seldom, indeed, that his ear is acute enough 
for him to sing in tune, and almost unheard 
of for him to read musie. Like the sav- 
age, however, he has a sharp sense of 
rhythm—so sharp, indeed, that he gets de- 
light out of rhythmic eccentricities which 
affect the more cultivated hearer disagree- 
ably. Henee his liking for the elaborate 
measures of ragtime and his equal liking 
for the thunderous step of band musie. 
There is searcely a county town in the Uni- 
ted States that lacks its ‘‘silver cornet 
band,’’ and not a large city that does not 
offer a ceaseless bray of brass in summer; 
but in the entire country there is not a 
single first-rate orchestra supported wholly 
by the publie. 

In the stage properties of the American’s 
life drama, there is no esoteric ele- 
ment. He is surrounded by things made in 
factories, sordidly, without inspiration and 
at wholesale. In the design of his furni- 
ture the main object of the craftsman is to 
vet as many chair legs as possible out of a 
hundred feet of wood. His carpets and 
wall-papers are deliriums of ugliness, with 
no meaning or intent save that of over- 
whelming the dazzled eye. His common 
ornaments are mere brummagem, dishon- 
est imitations of antagonistic and puerile 
models—‘‘bronzes’’ made of plaster, ormo- 
lus stamped by steam, ‘‘eut’’ glass full of 
mold marks. His beautiful native woods, 
by the time they reach his home, have been 
ridiculously disguised as mahogany or 
Flemish oak. 

The home of the average American, as 
homes go in this inhospitable world, is rich- 
ly furnished. That is to say, its contents 
represent a considerable expenditure—per- 
haps the equivalent, taking one with an- 
other, of a full year’s income. But the ef- 
fect of all this somewhat lavish outlay is 
never one of unity, of fitness, of character. 
That simple dignity which you will find in 
a German peasant house, and in an English 
cottage, and even in a remote Swiss chalet 
is wholly missing. Wall swears at floor, 
floor swears at furniture, and all three 
swear at the house itself. There is no feel- 
ing for beauty of arrangement, no effort at 
self-expression, no striving to make decora- 
tion a factor in the art of life. We have, 
in brief, no peasant art, no people’s art, 
spontaneous, native and racy of the soil. as 
every other race in Chris tendom has, and 
nine-tenths ot those in the heathendoms 
without. 

But it is in architecture, perhaps, more 
than in any lesser art, that this national 
lack makes itself most manifest. There is 
scarcely an American city of one hundred 
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thousand inhabitants that cannot show ex- 
amples of every architectural style known 
to the handbooks, and yet no distinctively 
American style has arisen, and the aver- 
age American home—-the true test of na- 
tional architecture—remains as ugly and 
as undistinguished as a Zulu kraal. In its 
essence, it is simply a square box. And 
from that archetype it proceeds upward, 
not through degrees of beauty, but through 
degrees of hideousness. The more it is 
plastere xd with ornament, the more vulgar 
and forbidding it becomes. The more it is 
adorned with color, the more that color 
becomes a madness, a debanch, a public in- 
decency. Take a train ride through any 
American State and you will be sickened 
by the chaotie ugliness of the flitting vil- 
lages. But make the same sort of journey 
through Franee or Germany—saw from 
Bremen to Munich or from Paris to Lyons 
—or through Austria or Italy or Switzer- 
land, and you will be charmed by the beau- 
tiful harmony visible on all sides. I don’t 
know any ugly village between Bremen and 
Munich, nor even a village without its dis- 
tinction, its special beauty, its individual 
charm. But I don’t know of a village be- 
tween Washington and Chicago that is not 
frankly appalling. 

So goes space, and the profound business 
of accounting for all this remains untackled 
and undone. I have argued with great fum- 
ing and fury that the American is a foe to 
the beautiful, but I have not proceeded to 
the wherefore and the why. Well, let the 
grim labors and laparotomies of the inquiry 
go over to some other day. 
do here is to throw out a suggestion, to wit, 
that the blame rests upon that lingering 
Puritanism of which I disecoursed in July 
a Puritanism whieh still poisons and char- 
acterizes the American, for all his latter- 
day dallying with the fleshpots. He steers 
clear of beauty because he is afraid of 
beauty, beeause it is the author of all his 
own flings and backslidings. Musie is the 
devil’s whisper. The Medicean Venus has 
bare legs, and is hence no company for a 
family man. ‘The books that so-called 
critics recommend are apt to deal with 
adultery. Paris, the home of art, is also 
the home of unspeakable levities. Pan- 
theons go with hetairae: cathedrals of 
Cologne with Rhine wine; colosseums with 
carnality. Poets drink; painters forget No. 
7; composers swap wives; actors are poly 
gamists. The American sniffs and pricks 
up his ears. Art is long—and licentious. 


New Light on Cancer 
Science Believes in the Ultimate Conquest 
of This Disease 


IN SPITE of the disappointments of sev- 
eral recent cures, science still believes in 
the ultimate conquest of the disease. Fol 
lowing we have the substance of an article 
by James Middleton, published in a lat 
issue of The World’s Work, which gives a 
concise and simple explanation of recent 
discoveries, 

Three years ago Dr. Eugene Hodenpy], 
at that time pathologis st in the Roosevelt 
Hospit al, New York City, created a medi- 
cal sensation by discovering what was ap- 
natalie a cure for eaneer. A woman who 
had suffered for many years from malignant 
tumors of the most terrible virulence came 
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to tell the right time by. surance that anyone can buy. 
By MORRIS A. HALL, B.S. 
Editor “The Commercial Vehicle,” formerly Associate Editor “The Automobile,” member Amert- 
can Society of Mechani Engineers 
144 pages, 125 illustrations. This little book is intended for the owner who wants to be his 
own chauffeur and mechar but who wishes specific information on the subject of driving and re 
yairs, without going too deeply into the mechanical details of machine construction The following 
+ a partial synopsis: Automobile Driving: Starting and stopping car (Spark, Crank, Throttle, 
Brake) Running the Car (Control, Gear, Changing, Driving Pr Care of Ma- 
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chine, "Tires (Repairs, Care) Skidding (Theory, Methods of Preventior Private Garages: 
Design, General Equipment (Lighting, Heating, Ventilation, Water, Drainage, Power, Turntable, 
Tools). Repairs: Overhauling Engine, Clutches, Transmission, Springs Tires Price $1.00. 
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A New Car Backed by a and fine upholstery are a blended 
’ : -odv line save been harinoniv 7 ’ 
Year’s Testing nae A poaegg in wo A of the car has been dis- 
Lil 
RPraHeni iT no outstanding new features tributed, to meet the unusual emeeenaned 
| 1914 Car. We have been content f Canadian road conditions. 1a 
! and mprove the many success In fact, every problem in designing and ae 4 
ful and « lusive features of our 1913 model. ing an entirely new car bas been solved, an 
I t tl policy is right is proven by the fact proven correct by one year’s hard —_— aon 
that e! inufacturers are copying 1913 The 1914 Russell-Knight is a A At t at Br 
I ell-Knight features in their 1914 models. comfort, efficiency and simplicity in ope itt ne 
But the 1914 Russell-Knight, these features under all conditions, 1s positively A... ~ : 
are not an experiment. In the Russel!-Knigbt equal among cars manufactured or Impertec 
t} have been tested and found successful into Canada to-day 
vy rigorous service at the bands of hundreds The car is new, but it is backed by that 
f owners, and now, have been refined, devel- great Russell tradition for reegareere-¢ — 
yped and improved to a degree of efficlency If there is any doubt in Your ig | — 
that is without parallel among Canadian the claimed superiority of the 1914 — 
automobiles to-day. Knight, come and have it demonstrates ti 
The efficiency of the Knight engine never you. 
Was grenter Its economy in gasoline and oll Don’t be satisfied to have our salesman > 
Consumption never more strongly in evidence. you for a drive in it—bring an expert th 
As revently as last May, before the A.C.A., you. Then, after you have examines = oil 
it was shown that the Poppet Valve Engine oughly, take the car out and drive it you 


loses in efficiency after about the first month's self. ; _ 
werk, whereas it has been proven beyond Subject it to any test that you can pos rd 
question that the power of the Knight engine onceive of as being likely to prove out 


actually increases with use, and that It be- value. . fent ear 
mes more powerful and more flexible with And you will say it is the most efficien ian 
each succeeding month's work. ever turned out for service on Canadia 


The Russell Electric Lighting and Starting roads. 
systems have proven their reliability under There are more expensive ears—but there Is 


the most exacting conditions and extraordin- no better car anywhere than the 1914 Russell 
ary emergency tests. Knight. 
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under his observation. The disease, which 
had originally developed in the mammary 
eland, had ‘‘metastasized,’’—that is, had 
become general throughout the system—so 
that, in addition to the original cancer, 
secondary growths had appeared upon the 
neck and upon the liver, whieh had in- 
creased so in size that it filled practically 
the entire abdominal cavity. Several radi- 
cal operations had failed to cheek even 
slightly the progress of the disease, and the 
prominent New York 
physician had been condemned to an early 


patient, the wile ol 


(nd now, after the surgeons and special- 
sts had abandoned this case, the strangest 

ings began to happen. ‘The attending 
nurses at first observed a change in the ap- 
pearance of the tumors. They could hardly 
trust the evidence of their own senses, but 
the miraculous fact soon beeame undeni- 
able; the growths were becoming smaller 
day by day. In a few months the original 
caneer on the breast entirely disappeared; 
the seeondary growth in the neck gave 
place to clear, smooth, normal skin; the 
diseased liver resumed its natural size. In 
connection with the disappearance of the 
eancers, however, other pathological eondi- 
tions appeared. Another disease, popularly 
known as ‘‘dropsy,’’ developed. The en- 
tire peritoneal cavity several times filled 
with fluid and demanded repeated ‘‘tap- 
ping.’’ Evidently this unfortunate woman 
had eseaped one dreadful malady only im- 
mediately to fall a vietim to another. 

Many medical men investigated the ease, 
and shook their heads—it was too deep for 
them. It seemed to oceur to no one, ex- 
cept Dr. Hodenpyl, to make certain clearly 
indicated experiments. Was there any 
connection, he asked himself, between the 
appearance of the dropsical fluid and the 
disappearance of the cancers? Did the 
fluid, popularly known as ‘‘water’’ (in 
reality the 


serum of the blood), contain 
any properties antagonistic to eaneer— 
that would eure the disease? Had this 
fluid really destroyed the malignant growths 
on this woman’s body? Could it be in- 
jected into the bodies of other eancerous 
patients and effect similar cures? 

Dr. Hodenpyl obtained, by a series of 
‘‘tappings,’’ several barrels of this dropsi- 
cal fluid and began his experiments. He 
injected it first into several white mice in 
the final stages oi cancer. Their tumors 
disappeared like magie in five or six days! 
In the course of the next few months, Dr. 
Hodenpyl injected the same fluid into forty- 
seven human beings—all suffering from ad- 
vanced cases of the disease. Pereeptible 
effects immediately followed. The tumors 
became red and soft, and began to grow 
smaller. The tumor tissue died and was ab- 
sorbed or thrown off from the body. In 
twenty-five eases of the forty-seven the 
cancers entirely vanished. 

A month or two after my meeting with 
Dr. Hodenpyl, however, the situation 
changed. The tumers which had softened 
and retrogressed began to show new signs 
of life. The patients whose eanecerous 
growths had entirely disappeared now no- 
ticed that small nodules on the same sites 
were appearing again. Another eireum- 
stance deepened the tragedy: the recurring 
cancers developed more rapidly and more 
malignantly than the original growths. 
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Even the patient from whom the fluid had 








{ been obtained, it presently appeared, had 
4 not been really cured; her tumors re-ap- 


peared and finally killed her. Probably 
medical history contains no disappointment 
so bitter and heartrending as this. Dr. 
Hodenpyl, half erazed by anxiety, by over- 
work, by loss of sleep, by the constant de- 
mands made upon his sympathy, and by 
chagrin and,agony over the final failure, 
took to his bed and was dead in a few days. 
He unquestionably died of a broken heart. 

Many before Dr. Hodenpyl, however, had 
found the ‘‘e 


Don’t confuse this with ordi- 
nary “‘make-shift’’? roofings—we guaran- 
tee it 15 years and inside each roll furnish 
modern ideas for laying it artistically and 
permanently. 


Certain-teed 


Rolls Roofings Shingles 


When ready roofing was first put on the 
market, the public latcadad that it must prove 
its value by actual wear on the roof. Certain-teed 
Roofing has stood the test for years—it has made 
good in all climates and under the most severe con- 
ditions. When artistically laid it makes a roof you 
can well be proud of. 


eure’’ for cancer with similar 

2 results. A few months ago Dr. Loeb, a 

man who had done really substantial work, 

published the results of his experiments 

¢ with colloidal copper. The injection of the 

metal produced what were apparently re- 

markable effects on cancerous growths, but 

the results proved only temporary. When 

the growths recurred, as they did in all 

eases, they displayed a renewed virulence. 

One can hardly take up a newspaper to- 

day without finding a new cancer cure, and 

undoubtedly these publications do an in- 

finite amount of harm. They not only 

raise false hopes, but they bring medical 

science into disrepute and cause the need- 

less sacrifice of human lives, because cancer 

in its early stage can, in many eases, be 

eured by an operation. The constant publi- 

eation of ‘‘eures’’ leads many people still 

in the operable stage to delay this drastic 
treatment until it is too late. 














, Vaccination as a Preventative and Cure. 


One might suppose, from what has been 
said above, that science had made little 
progress in the study of malignant tumors. 
But in the last ten vears it has taken tre- 
mendous strides. We have learned more 
about cancer in the last six years than in 
the preceding six thousand. In a recent 
address, made in the United States, Prof. 
Paul Ehrlich, of Frankfort—probably the 
world’s greatest living medical scientist 
declared that the beginning of the end of 
the cancer problem was in sight. ‘*The 
ultimate conquest of the disease,’’ he add- 
ed, ‘‘is as inevitable as was the taking of 
Port Arthur after the Japanese had eap- 
tured the first trench.’’ 


You can’t tell how long roofing will wear by look- 
ing at it—so for your own protection, accept no 
substitutes—be sure that the Certain-teed Quality 
Label is on each roll. 





Sold by dealers everywhere at a reasonable price. 
General Roofing Manufacturing Co. 
Winnipeg, Canada 
E. St. Louis, Ill. York, Pa. Marseilles, Ill. 





The seientifie study of eancer began 
about ten years ago when several investiga- 
tors succeeded in artificially inducing these 
growths upon rats and mice. The investi- 
gators scoured the market for mice with 

, naturally growing tumors; these growths ra . re et oe “9 siheas tn, atl 
ne aa aie - oofin 

they removed in minate sections and in- Sertain-tead Shingles, for fae Fon omes and Buildings 

jected into healthy mice. The great ma- DO ran wwmcn sane cc roc sane cnc woes sacuccesssuuiueseunauseescnecseant 


jority of mice proved absolutely resistant \ 
to the disease. Of one hundred mice inocu- 
lated, only three contracted cancer, and = — iA 
twenty per cent. of the cancerous mice 
spontaneously recovered from the disease. - W ill Y Rj h 
An inoculated cancer would develop for a A Few More Dollars ] Put ou lg t 
h particular time, then stop growing, retro- 
gress and finally disappear. These spon- 
d taneously-reeovered mice never again de- 
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obtained by Professor Ehrlich. He attempt- . . 
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The Perfection Heater is efficient, economical and 
ornamental. Doesn’t smoke. Doesn’t smell. Easy 
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oculated his little patients with a very 
weak strain of cancer tissue. At regular 
intervals he made other inoculations, each 
time increasing the virulence of his strain. 
As a result the mice, in some cases, entire- 
ly recovered— in others they did not. It 
was comparatively simple, Professor Ehr- 
lich found, to vaccinate healthy mice and 
in this way make them immune to cancer. 

Could similar results be obtained on 
human beings? In some cases, yes. Sever- 
al chemicals and foreign substances have 
heen found that eheeck the growth of 
eancer—at least temporarily, but so large 
a percentage of vaccinated mice die as a 
result of the vaccination, that the proce- 
dure in its present state of development 1s 
not likely to become general. 


Is a Transmissible Germ the Cause of 
Cancer? 


Properly to approach this question we 
must have some idea as to what cancer 1s. 
In its external manifestation, a malignant 
tumor is merely the growth of tissue. For 
some mysterious reason a particular part 
of the body—almost any part—begins to 
crow and ultimately forms a large shape- 
less mass. In itself, so far as science has 
diseovered, there is nothing in this growth 
that suggests a specific disease. It con- 
tains nothing inherently destructive to 
human life. The cancerous tissue, placed 
under the microscope, is not different from 
normal tissue. In its earlier stages this 
growth causes no pain or sensation—this 
is especially unfortunate, for, otherwise, 
the disease, which so commonly attacks in- 
ternal organs, would be more easily discov- 
ered. Indeed, the popular mind exagger- 
ates the pain of cancer even in its final 
stages; the cancerous mice in laboratories, 
for example, even when afflicted with ab- 
normal growths as large as_ themselves, 
seldom give any signs of suffering. The 
terrible thing about cancer is this unlimited 
power of growth. The human body may be 
compared with an orderly constructed 
house. It is built of an infinity of minute 
subdivisions of protaplasm known as cells, 
just as a house is built of bricks. Each 
one has its appointed place and its appoint- 
ed duty. Some mysterious law of growth 
keeps the various parts of the body in 
equilibrium—the nose, for example, grows 
to a certain size and then stops—just as 
certain natural laws keep in place every 
brick in a well proportioned building. Sup- 
pose, now, through some mysterious freak, 
in defiance of all known laws, the bricks on 
a house should start reproducing them- 
selves. A great buneh grows out at the 
second storey, the chimney spreads itself 
in all directions, the cellar sprouts up on 
all sides, from one wall a mass grows in- 
ward and fills an entire room. We should 
certainly stand aghast and wonder what 
remarkable unknown natural laws could 
produce such weird results. If we should 
place the tumorous bricks under the micro- 
scope, and discover that they differed in no 
way from the original bricks, the mystery 
would certainly deepen. That is precisely 
what takes place when a cancerous growth 
attacks the human body. All that we can 
say is that certain cells, anarchistic in their 
nature, defy all the laws that regulate 
growth and start off on a wild, indepen- 
dent, crazy existence of their own. When 
they attack and sometimes fill up a part of 
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the body, such as the stomach, indispensable 
to existence, death soon follows. What 
more frequently kills, however, is not the 
eancer itself, but intereurrent disease, in- 
eluding blood poisoning. When the tumor 
uleerates, all kinds of poisonous organisms 
develop in it, as they do in any other open 
wound, and find their way into the general 
cireulation. 

The problem is, what force gives these 
cells this fearful power of growth. The 
men who deny the possibility of a germ 
have elaborated many ingenious theories, 
all of which are too technical for deserip- 
tion here. They generally fall back, how- 
ever, upon the statement that ecaneer as 
observed in laboratories possesses no 
traits in common with any known bacterial 
disease. In the first place, it is not con- 
tagious. Anyone ean associate’ indefinitely 
with eancer patients and not ‘‘eatch’’ it. 

Far from clearing up the cancer problem, 
Dr. Rous’s work has made it still more ob- 
secure. Practically, however, it has not 
affeeted present clinical methods of treat- 
ment. The only eure is still operation in 
the early stage. Nor should any one as- 
sume, from these researches, that human 
cancer is contagious. The experience of 
centuries shows that there is no danger in 
associating with cancer patients. 


South America of To-Day 


A[Seventy-Year-Old Man Writes a Charm- 
fing Book About Another Continent 


THE ABOVE is the title of a book lately 
written by Mr. Clemenceau, the ex-premier 
of France who, in his seventieth year hav- 
ing spent about three monthe travelling 
in the republies of the Argentine, Uru- 
guay, and Brazil, now presents the world 
with a most brilliant and witty account 
of what he saw. M. Clemenceau had op- 
portunities of seeing almost everything of 
importance from which to draw important 
and just conclusions. City life and coun- 
try life, the homes of the rich and the 
poor, public institutions of every kind, 
the social and _ politieal situation, the 
scenery and natural products—all received 
eareful attention. It is particularly in- 
teresting to observe that, although M. 
Clemenceau has been occupied during his 
official life with the stormy affairs of polit- 
ical management and international strug- 
gling for advancement, he declares that 
‘feommercial interests are not the only 
factors in civilization, and that moral in- 
fluences are not inferior in results to mone- 
tary affairs.’’ He holds the opinion that 
South America is not only destined to a 
ereat future, but that many of its nations 
have already demonstrated qualities of 
greatness which place them upon a level 
with the most advanced European coun- 
tries—possibly in some eases and in some 
points in a superior, position. He says: 

While we waste our time quarrelling 
about individuals and names, they are di- 
recting a steady effort towards taking from 
each country of Europe what it has of the 
best, in order to build up over yonder on a 
solid base a new community which will 
some day be so much the more formidable 
that its own economie force will perhaps 
have as a counterbalance the complications 
of a European situation that is not tend- 
ing towards solution. . . . With the sole 
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HH AVE you ever tried these together? If not, 
make the experiment. The sweet taste of 
the apples and the rich creaminess and charac- —so creamy—so fresh and 
teristic flavor of Ingersoll Cheese blend in a de 
lightful way, bringing a new pleasure to the 


palate. 
Cheese. 


At all Grocers—15c. and 25c. Packets. 


The Ingersoll Packing Co., Ltd., Ingersoll, Ont. 







































The Secret of Beauty 


is a clear velvety skin and a youthful com- 
plexion. If you value your good looks and 
desire a perfect complexion, you must use 
Beetham’s La-rola It possesses unequalled 
qualities for imparting a youthful appearance 
to the skin and complexion of its users. La- 
rola is delicate and fragrant, quite greaseless, 
and is very pleasant to use. Get a bottle to- 
day, and thus ensure a pleasing and attractive 
complexion. 


Obtainable from all Stores & Chemists 
M. BEETHAM&SON, CHELTENHAM, ENG. 





































Apple Pie 


and— 


Ingersoll Cream Cheese 
A Dainty and Delightful Combination 


Ingeraoll” is unlike any 
other soft cheese—so rich 


pure You will like ite 
distinctive flavor. 


But—be sure you use Ingersoll Cream 
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We Ican put 'you in the way of getting it. We have a proposition 
whereby men of energy and enterprise can add materially to their 
present income. Does $10 a week more look good to you.? Then 
write to-day for further particulars. 


The MacLean Publishing Co., Limited 
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«6 Vitality 


Your success in life 
depends upon your 
health. You can be 
vigorous and _ healthy 
if you will, Why not 
enjoy that buoyant 
health, the bright, keen 
eye, the clear complex- 
ion, the hearty appe- 
tite; stop drugging 
your system, give na- 
ture a chance, Use Nat- 
ural Means for regain- 
ing power and vitality, 
and you'll experience 
what the joy of Hving really means. 


Use the Rex Vibrator 


it will restore health where drugs have failed. 
VIBRATION is a natural means of stimulat- 
ing the blood, steadying the nerves, arousing 
the digestive system, preventing disease, and 
relieving pain. The “REX” Vibrator will not 
disappoint you; it accomplishes marvellous 
results, and has brought blessings into many 
homes. 
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responsible Canadian dealers and obtain full 
information: 
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Boney Bros, HALIFAX 


R. A. Gillespie. Northern Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


Manufactured and guaranteed by 
THE P. A. GEIER CO. 


Successors to the Royal Specialty Co. 


Largest Manufacturers of Vibrators in the world. 


6106 St. Clair Avenue - Cleveland, Ohio 
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exception of Bolivia, every republic of 
South America sent a representative to the 
Pan-American Congress which so fitly clos- 
ed the splendid exhibition of the Argentine 
centenary, to discuss their common inter- 
est—an imposing assembly which in the 
dignity of its debates can bear comparisun 
with any Upper Chamber of the Continent 
of Europe. For my part, I sought in 
vain for one of those excitable natures, 
ever ripe for explosion—the fruit, accord- 
ing to tradition, of an equatorial soil. I 
found only jurisconsults, historians, men 
of letters and science, giving their opin- 
ions in courteous language, whose example 
might with advantage be followed by many 
an orator in the Old Continent. 

M. Clemenceau, in an instructive chapter 
on foreign colonists in the Argentine, shows 
that the French and Italians, in contradis- 
tinction to the English and Germans, rap- 
idly undergo transformation into Argen- 
tinos—not Spanish—for there is a vast dif- 
ference between the Spanish in Spain and 
their descendants .a the Argentine. in 
(‘anada the French live in harmeny with 
the Pritish but do not mix, and Mr. Clem- 
enceau suggests that it is natural that 
they should not do so, for as the English 
proverb says: ‘‘Blood is thicker that wa- 
ter’’; but in a Latin country the ease is 
different and it is only reasonable to find, 
as we do, that after two or three genera- 
tions nothing remains of the original 
French stock but the name. 

In the city of Buenos Aires our author 
was greatly struck by the fact that the 
Argentinos are a new type, formed with the 
aid of those unknown forces which he 
would class under’ the general term 
‘*elimate.’’ This is one of the most impres- 
sive point that he brings forward, and one 
that he repeats with emphasis. To quote 
again: 

The Argentine is not, and firmly refuses 
to be, a Spanish eolony. It has success- 
fully freed itself from the historie shackles 

those of theocracy, first of all—which 
lave so disastrously tied and bound the 
noble and lofty impulses of a people emin- 
ently fitted to perform exalted tasks. And 
hence, notwithstanding a large  alluvion 
from Italy, symbolized by the monument 
to Garibaldi, notwithstanding the growing 
influence of French eulture, the atavism 
of blood preserves an_ indelible imprint 
which will characterize the Argentine na- 
tion down to its most distant posterity. 
Ilere, then, is a base, immutable Spanish 
through all the changes that one can fore- 
see, together with a fusion and perfect as- 
similation of the Latin elements in the 
immense influx of European eivilization: 
such is the first condition of Argentine evo- 
lution to be seen and studied in the eity 
of Buenos Aires. To make the picture 
complete, we must notice an important con- 
tribution of Indian blood that is very mark- 
ed everywhere. 

M. Clemenceau carefully examined the 
excellent State school system. The primary 
schools are free and undenominational. The 
Argentine clergy, he says, have been taught 
by circumstances to make an outward prac- 
tice of toleration, though the social in- 
fluence of the Roman hierarchy is still 
powerful on what remains of the old eolo- 
nial aristocracy and on most of the women 
of the superior ranks of life. The hos- 


pitals in Buenos Aires impressed him most 
favorably, and he says that they possess 
all the most recent improvements of mod- 
ern science. The great Lunatie Asylum of 
Lujan, which is constructed on the separate 
house system, without walls or material 
restrictions, is so admirably designed and 
managed that he is able to assert that it 
vives the lead to other nations. 

Speaking of the universal prevalence of 
the habit of drinking mate tea, M. Clemen- 
ceau believes it would be a great boon if 
it could be substituted in Europe for the 
aleohol which is, as he says, ‘‘threatening 
us with irrevocable destruction.’’ 

Having spent more than two thirds of 
his allotted time in this Argentie Republie 
our author had not the opportunity of 
seeing as much of Uruguay or Brazil as he 
wished; but he made good use of time, 
and the chapter devoted to Uruguay, and 
those in which he diseusses ‘‘ Brazilian 
Society and Scenery,’’ ‘‘Rio de Janeiro,’’ 
and ‘‘Brazilian Coffee,’’ are fall of saga- 
cious remarks and vivid impressions of 
the most important points. He studied 
political conditions in Uruguay very close- 
ly, and came to the conclusion that the 
occasional ‘*‘Revolutions’’ are little more 
than fits of ‘‘hysterics’’ and cannot in 
any way impede the real progress of the 
country. He speaks highty of the ‘‘splen- 
did qualities of these courageous and mod- 
est statesmen who are engaged in building 
up a social structure that is worthy of all 
our admiration.’’ In Uruguay, as in the 
Argentine, and ix a slightly less degree in 
Brazil, he found French influence very po- 
tent. 

M. Clemenceau speaks highly of the pur- 
ity of social life in Uruguay, and takes 
the opportunity of making an occasional 
thrust at certain contrasts which he says 
are far too apparent in his own national 
capital. It is pleasant to hear that capital 
punishment is no longer legal. 

In Brazil, though he only spent a few 
weeks there, he had sufficient opportunity 
to be able to refute many calumnies which 
have been too hastily uttered about that 
magnificent country. 

‘South America of To-day’’ will be 
read with profit by South Americans as by 
North Americans, French, or others, for 
it is frendly without being partial. It is 
the genuine tribute of an aeute observer 
to a great civilization which is destined to 
change the balance of the forces of the 
world. 


Confidence Offsets Shock 


Mrs Grundys and Sairey Gamps are as 
Noxious Germs to the Operative Patient 


Sleep, whether natural or produced by 
drugs, is only a relative term. The vital 
part of the brain never sleeps. The brain 
cells which produce dreams; the centres 
which cause the sleeping child instinetively 
to draw a cold foot under the warmth of 
the blanket; the centers which rouse the 
sleeping traveler at the early hour neces- 
sary to catch his train; these do not sleep. 
Consciousness is lost in sleep, but not sub- 
consciousness. Instinet remains forever 
awake, guarding the sleeper against in- 
jury. Is this instinctive mind the soul? 

William Brady, M. D., writing in 
The Technical World Magazine says: 
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Surgery has always been a painful, har- 
rowing, or, at best, an unpleasant experi- 
ence. Hence, the instinct is to escape sur- 
gery; to resist the urgent advice of the sur- 
geon; to flee from his knife. Surgery has 
its terrors for everybody, but particularly 
for the individual whose knowledge of sur- 
gical progress and technical improvements 
is most vague. The less we know about 
anything, the more we are inclined to fear 
it. It is not bravery that enables the sur- 
geon himself to submit calmly to a serious 
operation; it is knowledge, and the confi- 
dence that comes of intimate knowledge. 

Shoek is one of the expressions of this 
fear, or dread, of surgery. Shock is really 
an effect of fright. For instance, a nerv- 
ous woman seats herself in the dental chair 
for an extraction; just as the dentist is 
ready to apply the gas, she gasps, faints 
away, yes, dies perhaps—from shock, fright, 
inhibition or shutting down of the vital 
brake. A strong man topples over in a 
faint—shock—at the mere sight of blood. 
A child falls into a convulsion from some 
sudden, terrifying vision. Even an animal 
is rendered powerless to move by the sight 
of a python, intimidated, or ‘‘charmed,’’ 
by the inhibiting fright inspired by the 
monster. Preying animals well know the 
power of intimidation; the ordinary feline 
of the household, for example, instinctively 
bushes her tail, arches her back, and as- 
sumes the most ferocious expression she 
can muster, when suddenly brought face to 
face with an enemy. She endeavors to 
frighten her adversary. So does the hu- 
man animal, civilized though he may be; 
he elevates the lip unconsciously into a 
snarl, exposing the canine tooth; his face 
reddens with anger, or pales with fright; 
his heart thumps furiously, just as it was 
accustomed to do ages ago when every en- 
counter meant either fight or flight. 

These instinetive actions are directly con- 
cerned in the production of surgical shock 
and many of the disagreeable after-effects 
of an operation. Now the present methods 
of surgery are adapted to the quieting of 
these instinctive fears, the soothing of the 
patient’s repressed impulse to fight or run 
away—in short, the modern surgeon en- 
deavors to keep his patient from setting 
the brakes on himself. 

The recitation of some surgical disaster, 
some painful, or deplorable experience, has 
precisely the effect on the patient about 
to undergo an operation that a blow with 
a bludgeon would have. It imvitcs shock. 
Our loving friends, the busybodies- the 
garrulous old women of both sexes and all 
ages—cause quite as much shock as does 
the operation itself. For instance, were 
you ‘considering the question of having 
your appendix or your gallstones removed, 
tales of tragic cases Mrs. Grundy, or 
(worse still) Sairey Gamp, might rehearse, 
would perhaps be just sufficient to turn 
the seales of recovery ayainst you. That’s 
why the doctor distrusts these well-mean- 
ing gossips; not because they hurt his busi- 
ness, but because they kill his patients. 

Out in the Lakeside Hospital, Cleveland, 
there is a surgeon who has worked out an 
ingenious method of protecting patients 
from all the unfavorable influences of Mrs. 
Grundy, of Sairey Gamp, of  instinetive 
fear, and of soul resistance to surgical 
treatment. Dr. G. W. Crile has given the 
profession the fruits of his extensive labor- 
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Night Courage 


It isn’t a question of whether or not you 
dare —the time will come when you have 
gotto dare. There’s something in you— 
some moral fibre bequeathed by genera- 
tions of brave ancestors—which, in the 
crisis, makes you rise above fear and prove 
true to the final test of manhood. 

The question is, will you face danger unarmed — 
a weakling, impotent—or will you face it doubly 
armed —armed with an efficient weapon and with 


the courage and steadiness which come from now- 
ing that you are armed: 


IVER JOHNSON 
iotate REVOLVER 


Accidental discharge is rendered absolutely im- 
possible by the famous ‘‘Hammer the Hammer 
safety lifter. You can literally ‘‘Hammer_ th: 
Hammer” with a loaded cartridge in the chamber 
under the firing pin. Equipped throughout with 
permanent-tension, unbreakable wire springs. Accu- 
rate, hard hitting and superbly finished. 





Send for Catalog A 
$6.00 at Hardware and Sporting Goods Stores 


iver Johnson’s Arms & Cycle Works 
23» River St., Fitchburg, Mass. 
San Francisco: Phil. B. Bekeart Co., 717 Market Street 
HAMMER New York: 99 Chambers Street 
THE HAMMER 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


5 cents per word per insertion 


BOOKS. 


SECOND-HAND BOOKS AT HALF-PRICES ON 


EMBOSSING. 


EMBOSS YOUR STATIONERY. EMBOSSER WITH 








, . , re Fr wnte - ai . f 

very »jec New at 25 per cent. discount. Books one or two letters, 50 cents postpaid. Samples 0 

oan Ae 7 nl "post Free. W. and G. Foyle, work free. Sylvan Lake Trading Company, — 
121-123 Charing Cross Rd., London, England. (4-14) Lake, Alta. ( 

CAMERAS. LEGAL, nes : " 

POCKET CAMERAS, NINE STYLES OF REAL NOVA SCOTIA—OWEN & OWEN, sansietes 
Pocket Cameras, not sold by other dealers in Annapolis Royal. f. 


America. High w+ finest lenses, all movements. 
Prices from fis. to $100.00. Send for particulars, 
R. F. Smith, 116 West Notre Dame 8t., a, 


EDUCATIONAL. 
ART STUDIES — PHOTOGRAPHS FROM LIFE 
models. Finest collection for artists and art lovers. 


Illustrated catalogues sent free on demand. C. Klary, 
103 Avenue de Villiers, Paris, France. (8) 


MAIL COURSES IN SHORTHAND, BOOKKEEP- 
ing, Matriculation, Civil Service. Write for cata- 
logue. DOMINION BUSINESS COLLEGE, Toronto. 
J. V. Mitchell, B.A.. Principal. 








LEARN AUTOMOBILE WORK 
tical course by mail on the 
operation and repair of all 
Models of parts, engine, 


COMPLETE PRAC- 
construction, care, 
kinds of automobiles. 
carburetter, ete., supplied. 
All car owners, salesmen, chauffeurs, car repairers, 
and automobile workmen need this course. Write 
to-day for full particulars. Canadian Correspondence 
College, Limited, Dept. B, Toronto, Canada. 

ELLIOTT BUSINESS 
Alexander Streets 
mercial school: 
mence now; 


COLLEGE, YONGE AND 
Toronto. Canada’s popular com- 
graduates highly successful; com- 
magnificent catalogue free. (10-14) 


HELP WANTED. 
GOVERNMENT NEEDS RAILWAY 
$90.00 month. Examinations everywhere. 


questions free. Franklin Institute, = 
Rochester, N.Y (10) 


CANADIAN 
mail clerks 
Specimen 
F184, 


INVESTMENTS, 
WESTERN CANADA — FREE INFORMATION 
about land and realty, commercial and industrial 
opportunities on receipt of stamp. Straight, truthful 
information. H. A R. Macdonald, 9 Dominion 
Building, Calgary, Canada. (tf) 


FIRST MORTGAGES, 
tive valuation, 


iy, 


BASED ON A CONSERVA- 
with interest at 8% payable half year- 
are recognized by all leading financial authorities 
as being the safest form of investment it is possible 
to get. Booklet free. David H. Martin, Room 605 
Agency Building, Edmonton, Alberta. (9) 





FREE FOR SIX MONTHS-—-MY SPECIAL OFFER 
to introduce my magazine “INVESTING FOR 
PROFIT.” It is worth $10 a copy to anyone who 
has been getting poorer while the rich, richer. It 
demonstrates the REAL earning power of money, 
and shows how anyone, no matter how poor, CAN 
acquire riches INVESTING 


FOR PROFIT is the 
only progressive financial journal published. It 
shows how $100 grows to $2200 Write NOW and 
: il a d 7 six nths free. H. L. Barber, 467, 20 W. 
Jackson ilvd., Chicago 


10-14. 

VANCOUVER ISLAND FRUIT AND FARM LANDS, 
WHAT IS WRONG WITH THE PACIFIC COAST? 
Some people will tell you that the price of land ts 


too hig! Do not believe them, but write to us 
and we will tell you how you can buy for $8 cash 
per acre and the same amount for four years, tracts 
of from 10 to 40 acres on good wagon roads close 
to railway schools, stores, and all other con- 
veniences, with splendid markets almost at your door. 
No heavy timber, best of solls, an equiabie climate, 
no danger of hail storms, killing frosts or extremes 
of temperature Carmichael & Moorhead, _ Ltd., 
a Be unt House, Victoria, Vancouver Island, 


(11) 





OFFICE EQUIPMENT. 
COPELAND-CHATTERSON SYSTEMS — SHORT, 
simple The Copeland-Chatterson Co., Limited, 
Toronto and Ottaw (tf) 


BUSINESS CHANCES. 
A FEW MORE Al SALESMEN TO 
us in their home territory. The Sweeper-Vac—New 
model endorsed and approved by physicians, is a 
paying and permanent proposition Dominion Sales 
Company, Toronto Arcade, Toronto, Ontario. (10) 


AGENTS WANTED. 
AGENTS CAN MAKE BIG MONEY IN 
home territory by representing us 
thousand satisfied housewives are 
inion Vacuum Cleaner in 
Dominion Mfg. Co., 


REPRESENT 


THEIR 

Three hundred 
using the Dom- 
their homes. Write to-day. 
1431 St. West, Toronto (10) 


| CASEY & BLAIR, Barristers. 











REGINA, SASKATCHEWAN—BALFOUR, MARTIN, 
Firat mortgage 68¢- 
cured for clients, 7% and upwards. 5 dl 


LETTER SIGNS. 
WINDOW LETTERS, HOUSES NUMBERS, NUM- 
bers for church pews, apartment houses, hotels, 
etc., brass plates, enamelled iron signs, street plates, 
ete, J. E. Richardson & Co., 147 Church street, 
Dept. M., Toronto. (tf) 





LOOSE 
PHVERYBODY 


LEAF DEVICES. 
SHOULD CARRY A LOOSE 
Memo Book. Why? Because it is economic. Sample 
with Genuine Leather covers and 50 sheets, 25c. 
Name on cover in Gold 15¢ extra. Looseleaf Book 
Co., Dept. 2, 81 B. 125th St., N. Y. (3-14) 


LEAF 





PATENTS. 
VAN HALLEN & O’NEAIL, REGISTERED PAT- 
ent Attorneys and experts in patent law. my tt 
tions prosecuted in all countries. 103 Farmer Build- 
ing, 333 Main Street, Winnipeg. (tf) 





POSTAL STAMPS, 
STAMPS—PACKAGE FREE TO COLLECTORS. 
For two cents postage. Also offer hundred different 
foreign, Catalogue. Hinges, all five cents. We buy 
Stamps. MARK STAMP CO., Toronto, Canada. tf. 





PRINTING. 
PRICE TICKETS, ALL PRICES, ANY ASSORT- 
ment, 50c per 100; also a full line of Windew Cards. 
Send for sample and circular. FRANK H. BAR- 
NARD, Printer, 35 Dundas Street, Toronto, (tf) 


100 LETTER HEADS AND 100 ENVELOPES, 
postage prepaid, for one dollar. 100 business cards 
00 cents. The Times, Sylvan Lake, Alta. (10) 





SELF-TAUGHT HOME-STUDY. 
WRITE 100 WORDS A MINUTE WITH ABBRBEVI- 
ated Longhand. Tried and approved by thousands. 
Sample lesson 20 cents Particulars free. Angus 
Weaver, Court Reporter, Buffalo, N.Y 
VENTRILOQUISM — ALMOST ANYONE CAN 
learn it at home. Small cost. Send to-day, 2 cent 
stump for particulars and proof. O. A. Smith, Room 
R126, 823 Bigelow St., Peoria, Ill., U.S.A. 


SONGS. 
SONG POEMS WANTED — WITH OR WITHOUT 


a Particulars free. B. Music Co., Warman, 
Sask. 





BIG MONEY WRITING SONGS.—WE HAVE PAID 
thousands of dollars to song writers—send us your 
poems or melodies. Acceptance guaranteed if availa- 
ble by largest, most successful concern of the kind. 
We publish, advertise, secure copyright in your 
name and pay 50 per cent. if successful. Hundreds 
of delighted clients. Write to-day for Big Magazine, 
Beautiful Illustrated Book and examination of your 
work—ALL FREE. Dugdale Co., 80 Dugdale Bldg., 
Washington, D.C, (10 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES, 
BUILD A $5.000 BUSINESS IN TWO YEARS—LET 
us start you in the collection business. No capital 
needed; big field. We teach secrets of collecting 
money; refer business to you. Write to-day for 
Free Pointers and new plan. American Collection 
Service, 537 State St., Detroit, Mich. (10) 


HEALTH REQUISITES. 
YOGHURTMILK — NEW TREATMENT FOR 
nervous diseases, poor circulation, weakened digestive 
ipparatus, premature senility, arteryechleresis, etc. 
Free information, Yoghurt Co., Hazelmere, B. C., 
(14) Canada. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
VACUUM CLEANER AGENTS—HERE IT I8 — 
absolutely new design in wheel operated, powerful, 
bellows type vacuum cleaner. New visible nozzle. 
Exclusive appearance. Sells quick at $9.00. The 
“Doty” sweeper is fully guaranteed by manufactur- 
ers. Write for particulars. F. S. Killackey & Co., 
Continental Life Bldg., Toronto. (10) 


atory researches and clinical experiences, 
and his method, as applied in the surgical 
work at Lakeside Hospital, robs surgery of 
its terrors. . 

Dr. Crile found from experiments upon 
animals that the reflex nerve centres of the 
brain remain awake throughout the opera- 
tion, no matter what anaesthetic is employ- 
ed. These reflex centres receive painful im- 
pulses and reflect them outward as inhib- 
itory impulses—‘‘down brake’’ orders— 
whieh so depress the vital functions of cir- 
culation and breathing as to produce shock. 
He observed that when the subject of ex- 
periment was frightened before the anaes- 
thetie was given, shock was always more 
pronounced: and that when the ether or 
vas was administered to the subject an 
hour after a dose of some narcotic drug, 
the degree of subsequent shock was always 
diminished. 

Yet, notwithstanding all these precau- 
tions, prolonged operations necessitating 
much handling of important internal or- 
vans invariably produce a certain amount 
of shoek or later depression. Crile finally 
concluded that if he could entirely prevent 
the carrying of impulses from the field of 
operation to the waking portion of the 
brain, all shock could be avoided. 

On this theory he perfected his wonder- 
ful method. The subject first receives a 
hypodermic injection of hyoscine, a nar- 
cotie drug. This produces a semi-somno- 
lence, in which the subject is partly obliv- 
ious to what is going on around him. An 
hour later the anaesthetic is given. Then, 
before beginning the operation, the nerves 
of the part are injected with a cocaine-like 
drug which ‘‘bloecks the wires’’—euts off 
for the time being all communication be- 
tween the operation field and the nerve 
centres of the brain. The operation is now 
carried out. The after-history is abso- 
lutely uneventful. The wide-awake brain 
centres have been shunted out of circuit! 

With this method it is possible to oper- 
ate on the most desperate cases without 
fear of subsequent shock. Moreover, the 
after-history is remarkably free from the 
distressing nausea and vomiting so com- 
monly seen after operations under the usual 
conditions. And, more surprising still, the 
patients who have been operated on by 
Crile’s method seem to have no unpleasant 
recollections whatever—no nerve impair- 
ment such as we not rarely see following 
ordinary surgical treatment. 

Many other lesser features enter into the 
method besides the technical work of the 
surgeon himself. The environment or at- 
mosphere about the prospective operative 
patient has a great deal to do with the 
success of the operation. Crile divides all 
mental impressions made on the patient be- 
fore and during the operation into two 
first, the harmless or favorable 
impressions—anoci-associations; and_ sec- 
ond, the harmful impressions—noci-associa- 
tions. Everything that happens within the 
patient’s knowledge is either noci-associa- 
tive or anoci-associative—either gives rise 
to injurious mental and physical effects, or 
favorable ones. 

Thus we see how fatal Betsy Perkins’ 
rehearsals in and about the sick room may 
be. All Betsies, of whatever sex, are as 
noxious germs to the operative patient; 


classes ; 


they should be excluded from contact with 
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the patient, even though it starts a family 
or neighborhood feud. 

And the over-sympathetie friends must 
be kept aloof also. A long face, unrepressed 
tears, despairing looks, and compressed lips 
—these expressions, always so eloquent to 
the sharp eye of the invalid, are noci-asso- h B O u n t 
ciative—shock-producing, death invitations. e a r r Cc 
He or she who cannot approach the patient 
with a genuine smile of confidence, an un- 
feigned word of assurance, a ‘‘Cheer up, 


@ * 
oid chap, its great spor really. Test’ IM eEeOyster 1s lroncia 
as lief have mine out again!’’ or a pleasant 
word of some kind, had better stay away. 
Our loving friends are sometimes our worst 


|‘ + 
enemies. t n S 
Confidence in the doctor is a great pre- oO r Oo e Cc i O 


ventive of shock. If a patient lacks full 
trust in his medical adviser, it would be 











better to discharge him and eal - another. By it the merchant may introduce into his business an 
ack of faith means fear, and fear means . ° ° . . 

a continual effort to eseape the surgeon's almost impregnable protection to himself in the collection 
knife—an effort which is evident enough of his accounts. 

to all surgeons, even when the patient is . : 
completely under the anaesthetic. Of By it the merchant’s last sale recorded for the customer is 
course, Crile’s method blocks the fear im- also a complete record of the customer's account to that time. 
pulses, but it cannot overcome the noci- 

associations stored up in the soul hours or By it the merchant may know with every purchase how nearly 


days before the operation. 
Psychologists have long believed that cer- 
tain odors possess the power of producing By it the merchant makes fewer bad debts and creates more 


dreams of special subjects. There is no . “+h hi 
question that each individual associates good feeling with his customers. 


particular ideas with distinct odors, wheth- 
er pleasant or disagreeable, depending on 


the customer is going to his limit of credit. 


By it the merchant encourages more trade—and better trade — 


the individual’s personal experiences. This makes more money, gets it quicker and enhances his profits. 
fact is now being put to practical use in ‘. . . ° 
cumeee i Arce Pm Bach ‘ By it the merchant saves bookkeeping—saves time—and time 


is money—and avoids mistakes. 
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Take the Barr Account Register into 





your business as “ My Silent Partner.” 
You could not make a better invest- 
ment—and the sooner you do so the 
better for your business—and you. 
Catalogue and full information on re- 


quest. WRITE TO-DAY. | 


The Towers 
By CHARLES O. BREEDING 


In a beautiful valley long years ago 
I builded a stately tower, 
And I $ang as I wrought with hammer and 
square 
From dawn till the twilight hour; 
And I thought how men would applaud my 
work 
When they gazed on this tower of mine, 








Barr Registers 





With its sun-kissed walls and its sturdy Limited 
base, 
Wreathed round with the ecolumbine. i 
Trenton, Ontario 
One day, when alone on a lonely road, et 
Away from the haunts of men, ; 








I found a man bowed down with grief, 
And I lifted him up again, 

And I gave him a smile and a kindly word, 
And a handeclasp warm and strong— 


To him my words were a tower of strength, One Man Has Done It 


And he smiled as he passed along. 


Now, which of these towers, think you, will Perhaps You Can do the Same ! 


stand. 











We have a proposition which means dollars in the bank for energetic men. 

When the ages have played their part? One man made over $300 in two months He was a hustler. Perhaps you 
The one in the valley green and fair, can do better than that. Why not try? 

Or the one in the human heart? We want energetic young men to write us for particulars regarding our money- 


. making proposition. Write to-day. 
The name on the stone is seareely more 


Secure than the one on sand; ° ° e ° 
Let mine be found in my neighbour’s heart, The MacLean Publishing Co., Limited 
Traeed there by his own free hand. 143-149 University Avenue, Toronto, Canada 
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Premier Murray of Nova 
Scotia 
(Continued from page 7.) 


vividly his dislike of posturing or self- 
advertising. 

There is this to be said in comment 
on Premier Murray’s political career, 
that any estimate of his success must 
be gauged largely in comparison with 
the quality and strength of his opposi- 
tion. As a matter of fact he has had 
the smoothest of sailing, Since Con- 
federation, Nova Scotia has been gov- 
erned continuously by the liberal 
party, with the exception of a four- 
year period from 1878-1882, when the 
Holmes-Thompson Government was in 
power. Murray succeeded Fielding, 
who had held office fourteen years. 
There was no opposition to speak of at 
the time and, though since then the 
conservative party has been gradually 
gaining ground, there has been no one 
in that party as yet to measure up to 
the Murray standard. Whether in the 
face of skilful and determined opposi- 
tion, the Premier would have come off 
as victoriously, is subject of debate. 

At any rate, since the last provincial 
election and the subsequent change at 
Ottawa, the situation has been altered. 
Those in close touch with the Premier 
have noticed an increasing activity. He 
had been growing somewhat lethargic, 
as the result of years of security in 
office, but latterly with the knowledge 
that the next election will be a critical 
one he has seemingly awakened to the 
necessity for action. 

As a public speaker, Premier Mur- 
ray appeals to his audience rather by 
the strength of his argument and the 
impression of fairness he conveys than 
by any graces of phrase or utterance. 
He is not an orator. He has a good 
voice and speaks strongly and directly, 
without any figures of speech or the use 
of anecdotes. In the Legislature, as at 
present constituted, he overtops all 
other members as a debater, so that, as 
the saying goes, there is no one who can 
put it over him. His admirers even go 
so far as to claim that he is the most 
convincing man in the province. 

It is his human qualities, however, 
that Premier Murray owes a popularity 
which is not confined to men of his 
own party. Big-hearted, generous- 
minded, friendly, no one denies that he 
is a good fellow, however much the 
public may be divided on the question 
of his ability. There is no record of 
his having ever done a mean thing; he 
has rarely if ever lost his temper. He 
is in short a pretty high type of politi- 
cian, who has given Nova Scotia an 
honest administration for the past 
seventeen vears. 
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The Print of the French Heel 


A Story of the Wilds of North-West Canada 


By ROBERT E. 


CHAPTER [X—Continued. 


‘‘Easy—easy, Larry,” said his father 
quietly. ‘You are in a city now, not 
in a wilderness. We have other 
methods here. Wait until after lunch, 
and we will go to my rooms and talk 
things over.” 

“As I told you, Wilson, 
plunges hard on the market,” 
Willson after he and Lawrence 
upsti ~~ 

“In the last ten years I have spec- 
ulated a great deal myself. I gener- 
ally have kept under cover, and my 
operations are not widely known. I 
did so more as a diversion than any- 
thing else, something to keep me fully 
occupied, to help me forget. 

“Twice I have been in pools in which 
Wilson was the leading spirit. The 
fellow has an uncanny way of forecast- 
ing even weather conditions, and his 
success is a byword in La Salle Street. 

“As a result of my operations, I have 
organized an efficient reporting bureau, 
which affords me much valuable infor- 
mation, and, as the saying is, I am 
pretty we 11 on the inside. 

“Now, I know that Wilson is plan- 
ning a big campaign, one greater than 
he has ever attempted before. I know 
that he intends to bear the market; that 
he believes this year’s wheat crop is to 
he a record-breaker. 

“My own observations and informa- 
tion do not lead me to this belief. Were 
it not that my information agto Wil- 
son’s intentions is so authentic*I would 
helieve that he intends to cover secretly. 
He has a big following, because of past 
successes, and it would be like him to 
lead his flock down a blind alley. 

“Perhaps you do not know that | 
have piled up quite a few dollars. I 
have done so merely to be doing some- 
thing. and I never have used what I 
have made. 

“This is the first opportunity I have 
had, Larry, and I will stake all I have 
on this deal; and it is so much that 
this fellow and his crowd can’t break 
us. If things turn out as he expects, 
nothing can save us. But I am not 
afraid of that. 

“T will keep out of this on the sur- 
face. You will be the man before the 
public. They may connect us, but we 
will both deny it. 

“At the same time all the experienced 
information, and knowledge IT have will 
he vours, and I will arrange with my 
bankers to keep you supplied with the 
necessary funds. 


generally 
said Mr. 
had 
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PINKERTON 


“You had suite of 
I will 
Just 
and we 
under he 


better open a 
otlices and get an oflice force. 
have Hopkins attend to that. 
keep mum; do as | tell you, 
will put this fellow so far 
won’t come up again. 

“He will have to come to us, 
we will show no merey until 
dence is in our hands. 

“He has gone so far, has risen so 
high ,that he never will let loose of his 
money if he can help it. Rather than 
lose it he will give ap all that he has 
against Burt.” 

The succeeding weeks Lawrence 
found to be the busiest of his life. 

His buying campaign started quiet- 
ly, slowly, as obscurely as possible, soon 
began to attract attention, to be felt in 
a market that had been steadily falling. 

The first week in August he doubled 
his operations, but the price went down 
and down, pressed by the most favor- 


and 
that evi 


able reports ever received from the 
northwest. 
“Dad, it looks bad,” Lawrence said 


to his father one evening when they 
were holding their secret nightly con- 
ference. , 

‘The bottom is going to drop out of 
things, and, as we stand to-day, with- 
out buying another bushel, we are in 
for a loss of a little over two millions.” 


“We can stand it, and lot more,’ 
said his father. 
“Yes, but we are merely pouring 


money into the pockets of this fellow 
and his crowd. I read in the papers 
this morning that Wilson has bought a 
yacht, the largest on the lakes; and he 
was quoted as saying that, after he had 
cleaned up, he was going down the 
lakes, on through the St. Lawrence and 
around to the gulf.” 

‘The game is not played yet, boy. I 
have every faith in my information 
bureau, and I know the crop is not go- 
ing to be what they think. 

‘Besides, this fellow is due for a fall, 
and I have a hunch that it is coming 
soon,’’ 

Despite his father’s optimism, 
rence became more discouraged. 

He could not pin his father down 
to better reasons for his belief than a 
“hunch” that “things had to turn.” 

On the other hand, his father advised 
heavier buying. 

Sut, dad,” 
crop reports are sending the 
and lower. 
thev will land.” 

“Well. we can pay for 
more. letter do as I say.’ 


Law- 


it. and a lot 
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And the next day when reports were 
received of greatly increased acreage 1n 
Argentina, when it was learned that 
Russia was digging old cradles and 
reapers from forgotten corners to han- 
dle its immense crop, prices took a tum- 
ble that placed the Willson obligations 
close to five million dollars. 

CHAPTER X, 

The success of the Wilson crowd and 
the abnormally low price of the world’s 
greatest foodstull began to attract news- 
paper attention to Lawrence. 

So quietly had he been at work it 
was not until the end of the first week 
in August that his identity and the ex- 
tent of his operations became known. 

Denials by himself and his father 
that they were related, or connected in 
a business way, enveloped the man in 
Invstery. 

He was snapped on the street by 
newspaper photographers, and his pie- 
ture was printed all over the United 
states. 

Who he was. where he came from, no 
one knew, and every one wondered. 

His presence of only five weeks on 
La Salle Street and his refusal to talk 
with any one led to all sorts of stories. 

Many declared they believed he was 
only a figurehead for big eastern in- 
terests, for where else could he get such 
large sums as he had deposited with 
his brokers? 

Others, noting the tanned face and 
hands, still rough from exposure, shout- 
ed loudly that he was a returned Klon- 
dike king, come to have a little fling 
with his easily aequired gold. 

Newspapers took him up and devoted 
special Sunday stories lo him, wondrous 
tales of his adventures in the frozen 
north. 

“A Jack London hero in real life’? 
one paper called him. 

Another journal, euessing more ac- 
curately than it knew, declared that he 
was a son of William W. Willson: that 
thev had been estranged, and that. with 
a fortune gained in Alaskan gold fields. 
the voung man had returned to attack 
his father through the market. 

This paper pictured the elder Will- 
son raking from under the wheat-pit 
the golden nuggets that the son was 
shoveling in from Klondike. 

Most of the papers declared, however, 
that the elder Willson was not inter- 
ested in the market and plaved it up as 
a battle between William W. Wilson 
and Lawrence. 

“Single-L.” and ‘“‘Double-L”’ became 
the popular designation for the warring 
giants in wheat. 

Lawrence soon found that the publie- 
itv in itself not only was annoying, but 
that it opened new sources of annoy- 
ance, : 

Preachers — inveighed 
vambling, his wanton waste. 


against his 


Beggars wrote letters and called at his 
offices, believing that one who could 
risk millions could easily give dollars. 

Charitable institutions sent represen- 
tatives, imploring him to cease his oper- 
ations and place his money where it 
would aceomplish something for the 
good of humanity, 

Stories were printed of wild extrava- 
eances. These brought him into the 
prayers of preachers throughout the 
country, and he was held up to the 
youth of the land as an example of 
profligacy. 

But the steady dropping of the mar- 
ket. the reaching of the six-million 
mark in the obligations of his father, 
drew Lawrence’s entire attention to the 
market. 

One night at their conference he 
openly rebelled. 

“Wait a day or two,” his father said. 
“This can’t go on forever. I learned 
to-day that this ‘Single-L,’ as the papers 
call him, and his crowd, have covered 
practically all our bets.” 

“Yes,” said Lawrence, “they are so 
confident that he and several friends left 
tonight on his yacht for a cruise up the 
lake, 

“A man told me this mornjng that it 
took two drays to get the champagne 
on board. I wish we eould hit them 
while they ure away.” 

The next day high winds, hail, cloud- 
bursts, and unseasonable cold swept 
down upon the Northwest and devast- 
ated the wheat-growing States and prov- 
inces of Canada. 

very one remembers that memor- 
ible fall. Wheat jumped at a bound 
to record figures, 

The scene in the pit was unrivaled in 
the history of Chicago. Fortunes were 
made and unmade by the tick of a tele- 
eraph-key. 

Many believed the first reports ex- 
uggerated, and that the price would 
tumble when the excitement abated. 
But investigation and later reports only 
served to send prices higher. 

The storm had been more thorough 
than at first reported, and, closely fol- 
lowing, came the news of the Russian 
revolution, of so mighty an uprising of 
the people that crops were left rotting 
In the fields while the people flocked 
to the defense of their liberty. 

If Lawrence had thought that “Sin- 
vle-L.” departed on his pleasure-trip, 
leaving his operations in the hands of 
subordinates, the young man was mis- 
taken. 

News of the crisis was sent to the 
yacht by Wireless, and the craft imme- 
diately put in at Marinette, whence a 
special train hurried Wilson and_ his 
crowd to Chicago. 

But their efforts were as fruitless as 
though they had remained on the lake. 

lhe second day after his return Wil- 
son was ruined. He knew it, and he 
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knew with whom he had to settle. 

Drop in and see me before lunch,” 
he phoned Lawrence. 

When the young man knew who was 
speaking his grip on the receiver tight- 
ened, his face became pale. 

It was the nearest to a personal con- 
tact he had come with this man, and 
his revulsion made speech impossible. 

“We'll go down to the club for 
luneh,” Wilson added. 

“No,” Lawrence said, when he felt 
that he could control himself; “if you 
wish to see me, you can find me here,” 
and he hung up the receiver. 

Fifteen minutes later Wilson was an 
nounced. Ile entered smiling. 

Good fellowship and geniality, which 
had won him many friends, despite 
his reputation, manifested itself in word 
and action, 

“Tlow are you, ‘Double-L’?” he 
smiled, extending his hand and step- 
ping quickly to the big, flat-topped 
desk behind which Lawrence was sit- 
ting. 

The younger man did not take his 
gaze from the other’s face, did not ex- 
tend his hand, nor rise. 

“Sit down,” was all he said. 

Wilson’s smile lessened, and he look- 
ed sharply at Lawrence, endeavoring to 
detect what might lie behind his man- 
ner, 

“Come, come,” he said, “there is no 
use in kicking me just because I am 
down. A little battle such as we have 
had should not affect our personal re- 
lations.” 

“Where do vou stand?” Lawrence 
asked, disregarding the other’s words. 

“On my uppers,” laughed Wilson, 
still endeavoring to place the interview 
on a friendly footing. 

“If I turn the screws the least 
you are stripped clean?” 

“T think that expresses it. The great- 
est piece of luck that ever happened has 
made you the greatest little fortune- 
wrecker of the age.” 

“What would you say if I did not 
turn them—did not strip you clean?” 

Wilson eved the other sharply before 
replying. 

“Vd sav 
prince.” 

“Pll let you off on one condition, 
and that is- 

“Anything you name 

“Very well. Deliver to me this after- 
noon every scrap of evidence you have 
against Franklin Burt, every bit of it, 
and agree to sign affidavits I have pre- 

pared, and | will let ‘you off with 
enough to allow you to maintain your 
present position and get a fresh start 
in the pit.” 

“T don’t believe | 
you are driving at.” 

Lawrence could contain himself no 
longer. 
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He jumped to his feet, leaned far 
over the desk, and shook his clenched 
fist in the face of the other. 

Ilis eyes blazed, his face was con- 
torted with passion. 7 

“You contemptible, blackmailing 
eur!” came from between his clenched 
teeth. “I ought to wring you dry and 
throw you on the ser: ip- he: ip, and then 
take vou out and give you the worst 
beating any man ever had. 

“T oucht to show you up for what 
vou ere, to make it so hot for you that 
no place where a white man lives will 
be safe for you. 

“And, if you even so much as dare 
to evade doing what I say you have 
got to do, I will give you the worst 
man-handling anv one ever received, 
in addition to making this country too 
hot for you. 

“Now.” he resumed after he had sat 
down. “bring that evidence this after- 
noon. All of it, and a complete state- 
ment of where you stand in the mar- 
ket.” 

“So that’s Burt’s game. I thought 
from the first that you were not playing 
this alone, but I never suspected that 
old weakknees had the nerve to at- 
tempt anything like this.” 

“Mr. Burt knows nothing of this.” 
said Lawrence. “Will you be here this 
afternoon?” 

“You have a good pinch on the short 
hair, ‘Double-L’ and I guess you win. 
But there is this. The papers you wish 
are on my yacht, up Lake Michiggfi. 
I expect her in to-night or early to- 
morrow morning. I can’t deliver them 
hefore. Say we meet to-morrow at ten 
clock.” 

Lawrence did not believe this, and 
he searched the other’s eyes. 

“T’m telling the truth,” declared Wil- 
son. “T never have let those papers 
out of my reach before. I ——, 
take them with me wherever I ; 

“T was not going to let anything aie. 
When I got the news of the little flurry 
we have had I left the boat in such a 
ria that I forgot the stuff. I can’t 
deliver it before to-morrow.” 

“Well, I guess you can’t do any dam- 
age in the mean time,” said Lawrence. 
“But,” and his voice rose, “if they are 
not here at ten to-morrow I tack your 
hide on the wall. Is that plain?” — 

“T guess so,” said the other as he 
started for the door. Turning, with his 
hand on the knob, he looked at the 
young fellow behind the desk. 

“You're quite a philanthropist, 
young fellow,” he said. “T don’t quite 
ted stand it. Oh, ho, I do now! 
Say, did you ever see a prettier girl?” 

If Lawrence had been angry before, 
his passion now became uncontrollable. 

As Wilson had started to leave he had 
slipped down in his chair, his legs thrust 
far forward under the desk, his hands 
in his pockets. 
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The other’s taunt caught him unpre- 
pared, and before he could spring to 
his feet W ilson h: id ope ned the door. 
slipped out, and closed it. 

Lawrence dashed around the desk 
and to the door, opened it and sprang 
out only to hear the eclank of the ele- 
vator into which Wilson had stepped. 

Lawrence saw the other’s face flash 
downwards. a malevolent leer on his 

olfish features. 

That night the conference between 
Lawrence and his father lasted until 
late. 

[t was nearly one o’clock when Law- 
rence came out of the Union League 
and started down Michigan Avenue to 
his hotel. 

Ilis victory won, and won so unex- 
pectedly — and overwhelmingly . the 
blackmailer tightly squeezed and the 
evidence against Mr. Burt as good as 
in his hands, he knew that he could 
start at once for the north. 

As he walked slowly along he pic- 
tured his trip back up Cat Lake River 
and down the Severn, his return to the 
exile’s home, the delivery of the evi- 
dence to the astonished Mr. Burt, and 
then— 

Lawrence barely refrained from giv- 
ing a yip of joy, the wild, shrill yip 
that often had burst from his throat as 
his canoe was caught in the swirl of 
the rapids of a far northern stream. 

His great joy. the reaction coming 
after weeks of toil, worry, and fear, 
made sleep in a stuffy hotel-room im- 
possible. 

“T wish there were some place 1 
could go and yell without being pinch- 
ed,” he thought, turning back up the 
avenue. 

“Taxi, sir?” and the driver ot a ear 
which had been following him stopped 
his machine at the curb. 

“Yes,” said Lawrence, seizing the 
suggestion of a ride in the open air, 
“take me up through Lincoln Park.” 

As he opened the door and sprang in 
the auto started. 

His foot was still on the step and his 
lowered head thrust into the dark in- 
terior, when a strong arm closed around 
his neck, and he was jerked forward 
into the ear. 

So suddenly had it happened, he had 
not begun to struggle before a second 
pair of arms pinioned his, and a hand- 
kerchief was pressed over his face 

The last bit of streneth in the muscles 
f his legs and back was exerted, but 
he was in skilled hands, and he could 
not even get his face out of the hand- 


kerchief. 


Slowly his exertions ceased, and he 


lay quietly across the laps of his cap- 
tors. 
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CHAPTER NL. 


From the thumb-nail seratches he 
had made in the woodwork, Lawrence 
estimated that it was the last dav of 
October, or the first day of November. 

Ile did aia know whether he had lost 
a day between the time he had stepped 
into the taxi on Michigan Avenue, and 
when he had recovered consciousness on 
hoard a vessel which he believed to have 
heen Wilson’s vacht. 

For three dé ays he had been held pris- 
oner in a stateroom, port-holes covered 
= that he could see nothing. 

By the trembling of the vacht as she 
was foreed through the water by her 
powerful engines, he knew that he was 
traveling swiftly. 

But where to, in what direction, un- 
der what cireumstances, he had nm 
means of knowing. His meals were 
served in the stateroom py a Japanese 
steward who could not, or would not, 
speak English, or indicate that he un- 
derstood. 

Even Lawrence’s threat of physical 
violence failed to bring more than a 
erin from the dark-skinned, white- 
aproned little man. 

At the end of what Lawrence believed 
to be the third day three sailors entered 
the stateroom, placed handcuffs on his 
wrists securely bound his eyes, and led 
him onto the deck. 

Ile felt the vacht slow to half speed, 
and then he was picked up and carried 
down several steps. 

Other arms reached for him, and he 
heard the clanging of bells, the snort- 
ing of an engine, and felt the floor upon 
which he was standing lureh and shud- 
der. 

Ile knew that in the night he had 
been transferred from the yacht to an- 
other and sinaller vessel, 

lle Was tuken below. und, after his 
handcutfs had been removed, the two 
men who had escorted him left and 
locked the door. Removing the band 
age from his eyes, Lawrence found him- 
self in the small cabin of what was 
evidently a tug, 

From the odor he believed it to be 
a tisherman’s vessel. It was forging 
ahead sturdily: 

For hours Lawrence heard ho one, 
saw no one. Finally he lay down on 
the bunk and slept 

When he awakened the sun was shin- 
ing through the window, and the tue 
was motionless except that it rose and 
fell on a gentle swell. 

Lawrence went quickly to the win- 
dow and saw that the tug was anchored 
one hundred yards from a high, rocky 
shore. , 

Scrubby Norway and jack-pine grew 
out of crevices in the rocky cliff and 
fringed its top. 

Beneath the cliff was a little strip of 

sandy beach which dwindled, at each 
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end, to points as the perpendicular wall 
and the water met. 

He seemed to be in a little 
the cliff curved outward on either 
and he could see nothing else. 

A key rattled in the door and a coal- 


bay for 
side 


stained man, evidently just from the 
engine-room, entered. 
“Grub’s ready,” he said, and went 


out, leaving the door open. 

Lawrence followed outo the deck. On 
the side of the tug opposite the cliff was 
a great stretch of water showing be- 
tween two rocky points. 

The cliff formed almost a complete 
circle, about a quarter of a mile across. 
Inside this little bay the tug was at 
anchor. 

Far across the stretch of water seen 
through the opening Lawrence could 
make out a dim shore-line. 

The grimy man who had announced 
breakfast motioned to him from a low 
doorway and he entered to find a table 
spread and three men already seated. 

All looked up upon his entrance, but 
none spoke. One motioned Lawrence 
to a vacant seat, and they went on with 
their meal, ignoring his presence. 

The food was rough but good, much 
like that to which Lawrence had been 
accustomed in the woods. and he con 
sumed as much as any of the others. 

The meal finished, a heavily bearded 
man at one end of the table motioned 
to the others to leave. 

“I’m goin’ to tell you a few things 
you won't do nothin’ foolish,” he 
said to Lawrence. 


sos 


“In the first place, 1 ain’t goin’ to 
answer none © yer questions, so you 
might as well not ask any. Nor will any 
of them,” nodding toward the door. 

“We're in a bay at a small island, 
and no one’s goin’ to come near this 
place, and we ain’t goin’ to leave it. 
It’s a good twenty mile to the nearest 


land, so don’t try no swimmin’, 

“You can go ashore when you want, 
but don’t try nothin’ funny. You’ll 
be watched, and if you do, Vl lock vou 
up in the cabin all the time. 

“Those fellows is a bad buneh, and 
they got their orders, an’ I got mine. | 
never fell down on no job vet, and if 


you ‘Il take my advice you'll do as I 
say. 

After breakfast two men lowered a 
boat, attached a line to the tug, and 


began rowing toward the farther side of 
the bay. 

Lawrence heard the bearded man 
answer their grumbling by declaring 
that he did not want to show smoke, 
and that thev would not be seen through 
the opening. 

In the days and weeks that followed 
Lawrence tried every device he could 
think of to get the bearded man or any 
of his crew to talk of their position, of 
why they were there, of how long they 
were going to stay. 
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and 
the 


He spent much time ashore, 
learned every nook and corner of 
small island. 

It was not more than half a mile long 
and on every side was a steep and rocky 
cliff. There were a few pines on top. 

From its highest point Lawrence 
could see the distant shore line to the 
north. In the other direction there was 
nothing except the unbroken horizon 
of the lake. 

Many times he saw thin streamers of 
smoke far to the south, but never did 
the hulls of vessels rise above the water. 

The men on the boat were a surly, 
evil-minded set, and he wpent little time 
with them. 

For hours he walked vigorously the 
length of the island and back to keep 
himself in condition. 

He thought several times of trving 
to get away in the yawl at night, but 
he was watched closely all day, and at 
night was always locked in his cabin. 

After three weeks he gave up trving 
to escape. This only increased the vigi- 
lance of the tug’s crew, 

igo morning that Lawrence estimat- 
ed, by the thumb-nail scratches, that 
November was at hand, he saw the en- 
gineer going over his machinery. 

All day he worked at it, and that 
night, a fire was built under the boilers. 

At ten o'clock they steamed out of 
the little harbor’s entrance. Before the 
departure Lawrence was locked in bis 
cabin. 

A. half-hour after starting Lawrence 
felt the tue pitching more and more. 

Ife heard the wind whistling, and an 
hour later felt the craft plunging into 
the big waves and staggering before the 
blasts. 

At midnight his door was unlocked, 
and the captain entered, 

“We put out to-night to 
the shore and get supplies.” he 
sald. ‘“We’ve run into a nor’easter, 
and may not see land again. My or- 
ders didn't extend to wrecks, and I’m 
goin’ to leave this door open so’s you al 
have a chance with the 

“Thanks,” said 
“Can | go to the 
vou?” 


run down 
some 


rest of us.’ 
Lawrence dryly. 
wheel-house with 


“Tf vou want, 
tin’ there.” 

Lawrence followed him ot. 

The tug had just plunged her nose 
into a big wave, and the water cascaded 
down the deck past the cabin. 

The captain waited until it had re- 
ceded, then hurried forward, Lawrence 
at his heels. 

In the wheel-house the captain took 
the spokes from a man who went aft, 
and Lawrence stood behind. 

He could see nothing in the black- 
ness, and wondered what prompted the 
captain to turn the wheel this way and 
that. 


but vou’ll get wet get 
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He knew only that they were plung- 
ing directly into the storm. 

“We're just movin, and that’s all,” 
said the captain after the tug had made 
» plunge from which Lawrence thought 
it would not rise. 

“If we could keep goin’ for two hours 
we might run up under the lee shore 
and ride it out.” 

Ai the end of two hours the captain 
ti nervous, to lose the ce 
formerly 


becah » LTOW 
tainty with which he had 
twirled the spokes 

looking out on one side, 
was certain he saw something darke: 

than the l iockness which had surrouud 

ed them 

Before he could =peak there was 
shock that threw him violently against 
the captain, whose head snapped fo1 
ward and crashed through the window 

The next moment the tug turned over 
onto one side. Lawrence, when he re 
eained his feet, found that he was 
standing on the port wall of the cabin. 

The sea rushed in through the port 
door and he felt the icy water around 
his waist. 

Then above his head he saw the sky. 
and dimly, the captain scrambling up 
and out through the starboard deor. 
Lawrence immediately followed. 

Once on top he felt the tug slide back 
ward, and the next moment a big wave 
picked him up and carried him clear. 

Before he could recover his equili 
brium and strike out he suddenly found 
himself on the surface in comparativels 
quiet water. 

As he started to swim he felt the rush 
of another wave lifting him and then 
hurling him forward. 

As it receded and he agaln rose to 
the surface, he shook the water from 
his eves and tried to look about him. 

Ile could see nothing, only hear the 
tumbling of the waves. Again and again 
ereat, curling waves hurled him for 
ward. Buried often in the boiling wa 
ter, he got air with difficulty. 

Ile did not try to swim, only to keep 
his head above water. 

Then, suddenly dropped by a Wave, 
he felt his feet touch solid earth. The 
next moment he was covered with spray! 

Ile struggled in the smother, and 
finally, exhausted, was hurled onto a 
sandy beach. 

With a last effort he staggered to his 
feet and hurried forward, just as the 
next roller flung its tentacles at his 
feet. 

He tripped, stumbled, and fell head 
long against something that was soft. 
that grunted as he struck, and then ex 
claimed 

“What the devil’s your hurry?” 


Lawrence 


CHAPTER NIT. 


lawrence sat up on the sand. 
Dimly he eould see that a man stood 
heside him. 


“Did you come by water, air, or 
land?” the man asked. 

“Water” said Lawrence, rising to his 
feet. 

“You're luckier than any one I’ve 
seen in a long while. Old Superior 
ain’t that decent as a rule.” 

“Superior !’” exclaimed Lawrence. 
“Ts this Lake Superior?” 

“Guess you thought it was the At 
lantie Ocean the Wal she’s pilin’ up to- 
night.” and, as the significanee of Law- 
rence’s question struck him, “Didn't 
you know where you be?” 

“No more idea that a rabbit,” said 
Lawrence. ‘Where am ag 

“On Heron Bay, of course.” 

“But where is Heron Bay?” 

“On the north shore of Lake Super 
ior, about one hundred and fifty miles 
east of Port Arthur. How’s it come you 
don’t know where you are?” , 

“T haven't known fur two months,’ 
said Lawrence absently, for he was 
thinking that it was a question of days 
before he could get to Chicago. 

“lve been kept a prisoner on a boat 
since the last of August.” 

“Didn't know they was any pirates 
on these lakes,” said the other skeptic- 
ally. “How come that?” 

“Tlow far is it to a railroad?” asked 
Lawrence, disregarding the question, 
ind beginning to make his plans. 

“Peninsula ain’t mor’n two miles 
from here.” 

“What road is that on?” 

“CE i” 

“MW hen does the next train go west?” 

Bout six in the mornin’.” 

“MW hat time is it now? Can I make 
itr” 

“Sure; its only “bout three o’elock. 
But you’re wet, an’ you’d better come 
up und dry out before you start.” 

Lawrence foliowed the man across 

the beach and up the shore to the tim 
ber, at the edge of which was a small 
shack. 
r ‘ hile he dried his clothes beside the 
Ittie stove, which the man soon had 
red-hot, his host kept up a rapid series 
of questions and observations. 

“Most sudden storm I ever see here,” 
plc og a sign of it at dark. 

; » and heard it, and 
come down to pull back some nets that 
I had dryin’ on the heach, or you 
wouldn't knowed where you were.” 
eer ta 
cack es a dollars and some 
the Union League was still there 

\t five siclask ip by tages" . 

« bees Ge as dry. Taking 
Mi m his pocket. he 

handed it to the man. 

aa ee ent 

: Che fisherman fingered the 

for a minute. 

“Isn’t that 


rence, 


monev 


enough?” 


asked Law- 
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*T was thinkin’ it was too much for a 
little trip like that, but if you’re satis- 
fied, I be,” and he picked up his hat 
and led the way out. 

At the station Lawrence wakened a 
sleepy operator and sent this message 
to his father: 

“Get me on long distance at Northern 
Hotel, Port Arthur, at noon to-day.” 

It was a little before twelve when 
Lawrence registered at the hotel. 

As he finished writing his name the 
tclephone-operator turned and ealled: 
‘Long-distance for Mr. Lawrence Will- 
son. He here?” 

Te exclaimed Lawrence excitedly. 
“Where?” ) 

“Booth three,” yawned the girl, re 
turning to a magazine. . 

\t first Lawrence had trouble hear- 

ing his father. Then the “Hello!” 
came clearly. 
. “TTello, dad!” cried Law rence. “I’m 
in Port Arthur, Ontario. Was kid- 
napped on Michigan Avenue that last 
night after I left the club. 

“Shanghaied on Wilson’s yacht, | 
think, and taken to Lake Superior 
where I’ve been on an island ever since. 
They took me off and the boat was 
wrecked. What's happened?” 

“T thought it was that fellow,” replied 
his father. ‘I’ve been through this city 
with a fine-tooth comb, but I never 
thought of the lake. | suspected that 
blackmailer, and I went to him and de 
manded where you were. Ie only 
laughed. , 

“T had trouble getting charge of 
your -alfairs, because we had kept out 
connection secret, but I did, and I 
squeezed that cur so hard he didn’t have 
a thing left. 

“T just finished up last week, but in 
making the settlement I couldn’t get a 
thing out of him. I had him shadowed 
all the time, and last week, five days 
ago, he started for Canada. 

“T traced him as far as Winnipeg 
where the shadow lost him. I’ve figur- 
ed out that he’s bound for Burt’s place. 
to get some more money out of him.” 

“When did he start?” interrupted 
Lawrence. 

“Five davs ago.” 

“Listen, dad,” said Lawrenee. “Wire 
me one thousand dollars here, at this 
hotel at once. Make them rush it. 
Chere’s no time to lose.”’ 

“What are vou going to do?” 

“l’m going to start at once for Lake 
Severn. I’ve got to beat that fellow 
1}). 

lle tried to sav more, but the connec 
tion was broken. He hung up the re- 
ceiver and walked to the desk. 

“Where is a sporting-goods store?” 
he asked. When the clerk had given 
him the direction Lawrence continued: 

“T’m Lawrence Willson, of Chicago. 
My father is William W. Willson, of 
Chicago. I have just been talking with 
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him over the long-distance. You can 
verify that. He is going to wire me one 
thousand dollars. I want you to iden- 
tify me.” 

“Surely. Mr. Willson. I knew you 
soon as you registered from your ple 
tures, you know. They’ve been looking 
for vou all over the States. Gave you up 
as de: ad. We will be ol: id t to do any 
thing for you.’ 

Lawrence stopped the question tremb 
ling on the clerk’s lips by thanking 
him and leaving the hotel. 

There was a light fail of snow as 
he walked up the street, and he shiv 
ered in the cold northeast wind, for he 
still wore the summer suit he had on 
the night he was kidnapped. 

At the store he looked first at fire 
arms, for he had a feeling that he might 
have use for them before the month 
Wiis ended. 

After listening to the clerk's ramb 
ling arguments, he selected the things 
he had in mind when he entered. 

Thev were double-action revolver, 
with a seven and a half inch barrel, 
and chambered for the .38-40 cartridge : 
a cartridge belt. ana open topped 
holster. IIe took a repeating rifle, also 
a 38-40, and one hundred rounds of 
ammunition. 

Then he selected a pair ot long, har- 
row snowshoes, a liohtweight lean-to 
tent, closed at the ends, but open on 
one side; two big pack sacks, a four- 
port blanket, heavy woolen socks, un- 
derwear, trousers, and shirt, a stiff- 
brimmed felt hat, a buekskin = shirt, 
heavy woolen gloves, buckskin mittens, 
a he: avy pocket knife, two or three cook 
ing pails, and a frying pan, sacks to 
hold food, and an ax. 

The talkative clerk was hushed by the 
seeming recklessness of the young 
man’s purchases, but he was not wise 
enough to realize the wisdom of a selee- 
tion that did not conform to the dictates 
of the sporting outfitters’ catalogues. 

“Please deliver these to the North- 
ern Hotel, C.O.D., at four o'clock.” 

At the hotel he had lunch, but not 
until after he had written this telegram 
to his friend, Ed Randolph, owner of 
the general store at Kaleigh, a station 
on the headwaters of the Manitou 
River, two hundred miles west: 

“Get me good man, red or white, 
ready leave three months’ northern trip. 
Start to-morrow morning. Ilave grub, 
Peterborough canoe, 
ready.” 

\t four o’clock his money order 
came, and the clerk got the cash for him 
immediately, 

As he went in to dinner a telegram 
was handed to him. It read: 

“Outfit ready. You're lucky. Got 
old Bonnie.” Kd. 

Lawrence smiled. He could not have 
been more lucky. 

“Bonnie” was a full-blood Ojibway, 
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whose real name was Bon-ee-quay- 
gee-zick. 

Two years before, when the Indian 
had been arrested for drunkenness, 
Lawrence had saved him from a jail 
sentence by paying his fine. Since then 
he had had no truer friend in the north- 
land. 

After dinner Lawrence wrote a long 
letter to his father. [lis train was to 
leave at eleven o'clock. 

Clothed in his new woolen outfit, he 
was ready to leave the hotel when he 
received this telegram from his father: 

Just received an unsigned letter, post 
marked Winnipeg, reading: “You and 
your cub got the money, but he will 
never get the girl.” 


CHAPTER NOI. 


When Lawrence ~tepped from the 
Pullman at Raleigh at five o’clock the 
next morning, Bon-ee-quay-gee-zick 
was the only person on the little plat- 
form. 

“B’jou, ” said the Indian, a broad 
grin on his face as he stretched forth 
his hand. 

They walked down the platform, 
picked up the two pack-sacks thrown 
from the bagegage-car, and went down 
the little street to Randolph’s store. 

“Where in tarnation you in such a 
hurry to go?” growled the fat store- 
keeper, smiling as he spoke, for Law- 
rence had been in the woods near there 
for two years, and was a good customer. 

“I’m making the fastest trip ever, 
straight north to Lake Severn,” said 
Lawrence. “Let’s put ap the grub.” 

“Better get breakfast first: the grub’s 
all ready,” said Randolph, still growl- 
ing. ‘What's all the rush about?” 

“T can’t tell vou now, Ed., but may- 
be I can when I get back. You haven't 
seen any one start north from here in 
the last few days—a white man?” 

“No. Nobody I know of’s fool 
enough to start at this time of vear, 
Why, man, the bays are liable to freeze 
the first night out. It’s winter up here 
now. You may get to St. Joseph Lake 
in a canoe, but the chances are ten to 
one that you won't. 

“And you been here enough to know 
there’s generally a week or ten days 
when a man ean’t hardly travel at all, 
between the first freeze and the time 
when you can cross big lakes on the 
ice.” 

“T’ve got to take the chance, Id, and 
start anvhow. I wish it were two weeks 
later, but IT can’t wait an hour. 

“Well, you’re lucky in one thing. 
Old Bonnie’s got his tepee and family 
up on the north shore of Lae Seul, on 
the east end. It’s a long hundred miles 
and if you have luck, you may make 
it before things freeze tight. 

“Tle’s got a good team of dogs there, 
and a toboggan. Your best way is to 
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make his camp by canoe, and then 
strike north overland, if there’s enough 
snow. You'd mi ake better time that way 
than by goin’ up Cat Lake River. 

“ve got a new sixteen-foot Peter- 
borough down at the river. Your grub, 
enough for three months, if vou can 
shoot some meat, is all ready. Come an’ 
get breakfast.” 

Like all meals in the north country, 
the breakfast was eaten in silence. 

Men who work out of doors in the 
cold of the north have no time for con 
versation when at a table. 

After they had finished Lawrence 
stopped only long enough to buy a pair 
of cloth-topped moose-hide moccasins, 
settle with Randolph, and write a short 
note to his father. 


len minutes later he and Bonnie 


were paddling up-stream. 
It was nearly seven o'clock when 
thes started. 


With only a stop at noon to boil tea 
and eat a lunch Randolph had prepared 
for them, they kept traveling until long 
after dark, which was :nade possible by 
the Indian’s intimate knowledge of the 
lakes and streams. 

As they made camp snow began to 
fall. Lawrence was pleased. They 
had made fifty miles that day, and he 
knew that, with snow falling, it would 
not become cold enough to freeze. 

With good luck and long hours the 


next day they would make Bonnie’s 
teepee. 

Bonnie wakened Lawrence at four 
o'clock. Before five, with still two hours 


of darkness, they were in the canoe. 

Before noon they passed the mouth 
of Sturgeon River, and just before dark 
they had crossed to the north side of 
Lac Seul and were headed north of east. 
a fresh west breeze behind them. 

It had cleared up in the forenoon. 
and night came with a temperature far 
below freezing. 

They had stopped twice for meals 
that day, and at eight o’clock they pull 
ed up to a point for a last lunch before 
the long paddle that lay ahead of them 
that night. 

A new moon set as they started again. 
the stars shone clearly, and the long, 
brilliant ravs of the northern lights shot 
to the zenith. 

For hours they ]} addled. The breeze 
died away. “pe on his back and 
arms sore from the unaccustomed labor. 
his toes cold, and his legs cramped, had 
difficulty in keeping the pace. 

At midnight they passed a long point 
on the north shore and started across a 
big open stretch. 

Lawrence, to keep awake, was forced 
to resort to several expedients, such as 
eounting the paddle-strokes, humming 
and using all the Ojibway he 
knew in talking to Bonnie. 

“T guess pretty soon now,” 
<nid after a long silence. 


songs, 


the Indian 


Half an hour later they heard the 
barking of dogs. 
Turning a point into a bay, there was 


silvery tinkling along the sides 


\ tiny, 
of the canoe. 

At first Lawrence did not under 
stand. Then it grew louder, and he 


knew that the surface of the bay was 
freezing. 

When one hundred yards from shore 
they were forced to stop paddling, 
Lawrence, leaning forward over the bow 
broke the ice with his paddle, while 
Bonnie shoved the craft slowly along. 

It was three o’clock when they land 
ed. 

Five minutes later Lawrence, wrap 
ped in his four-point, was sound asleep 
beside the fire in the teepee. 

“No good start now, I 
Bonnie when he 
daylight 

The young man pushed back the 
blanket-tlap over the teepee door and 
saw that the bay was frozen over, and 
that ice stretched far out into the lake. 

More snow had fallen than farther 
south on the railroad. <A cloudy sky 
promised still more snow. 

“T guess fix *boggan; 
day,” said the Indian, 
with a dog-harness. | 
morrow, march on.’ 

Despite his impatience to be off, Law- 
rence was glad of the opportunity to 
rest. 

He knew what lay before him, and 
that the four-hundred-mile journey 
would require all his strength. 

He went through the pack-sacks and 
placed in the small bags he had pur 
chased at Port Arthur enough food for 
three weeks. 

The remainder he left with Bonnie's 
squaw. They filled a sack with dried 
moosemeat and dried fish for the dogs. 

The afternoon both men spent in rest- 
ing. At four o’clock it began to snow. 
When they went to sleep, at eight 
o’clock, four inches had fallen, and the 
storm was increasing. 

In the morning the snow was a mot 
deep and still falling. 

“Just my luck,” growled Lawrence, 
forgetting that the luck had been with 
him ever since the tug had left the is- 
land where he had spent the last two 
months; “we’re getting so much snow 
we can't make any sort of time.” 

“Squaw, she say white man, Indians, 


guess,” said 
wakened Lawrence at 


get ready to- 
who was bus sy 
“Maybe snow. To- 


two canoes, go by St. Joseph Lake two, 
three days,” said Bonnie as they ate 
breakfast. 


“Did they 
Lawrence. 

“Yes, stop, buy moose.” 

“Ask her white man big, black hair.” 
said Lawrence. 

Bonnie spoke to the squaw in QOjib- 
wav, and then nodded to Lawrence. 

“Yes, I guess big man. No paddle. 


stop here?” demanded 


Th 





gal 


elit 
rea 
for 








Three Indians paddle. 
gan, lots grub, I guess.” 

Lawrence knew that Wilson had at 
least three days’ start, and that his trav- 
eling by canoe would enable him to 
reach the mouth of Cat Lake River be- 
fore the freeze-up. 

Once in the stream he could travel 
several days by water before being fore- 
ed to take to the ice. 

It meant at least four days’ start in 
a four-hundred-mile race. 

When the team was harnessed and all 
ready, Lawrence started down toward 
the lake. 

“T guess go this way,” 
pointing north. 
he fifteen miles, 
Cat Lake River.” 

Lawrence did not dispute the Indian, 
who was thoroughly acquainted with 
the country and all the possible short- 
cuts. 

If they could go directly north and 
strike Cat Lake River, they might gain 
a day or two. 

But there was no fast travel that day, 


Got dogs, 


*bog- 


é, , 

said Bonnie, 
“Me know river may- 
small lakes, go fast, 


nor the next. The snow was more than 
a foot deep, and soft. 
Their snowshoes were useless, and 


they plowed along, both ahead of the 
dogs. 

It was the first travel of the season, 
of that kind, for either dogs or men. 

The animals made such slow work of 
it that Bonnie and Lawrence each took 
a pack to lighten the toboggan. 

The next day it was warmer, and the 
snow thawed and made the going hard- 
er than ever. 

They toiled on from early morning 
until long after dark eating four meals. 

Kach night Lawrence tumbled to 
sleep in the lean-to without lighting his 
pipe. 

His summer in the city, and his con- 
finement on the island, had softened his 
muscles, and the Indian, hard as hic- 
kory, traveled as fast 1n the last hours 
of their fourteen-hour days as in the 
first. 

The morning of the fifth day they 
hurried along the banks of small 
stream, turned a bend, and found them- 
selves on Cat Lake River. 

On the snow covering the ice along 
the edge of the stream they saw the 
tracks of men, dogs, and a toboggan. 

“T guess maybe two days,” said Bon- 
nie, after examining the trail, and he 
swung into a trot, the dogs galloping at 
his heels. 

They made good time that day and 
the next four days, but never, after an 
examination of the trail, did Bonnte 
offer any encouragement by deducing 
from the tracks that their quarry was 
less than two days ahead. 


Each night it grew colder, and the 


river, in the quiet stretches, soon was 
frozen across. 
There would be good yoing along the 
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edge for miles, and then a series of 
rapids would necessitate taking to the 
wooded banks, through thick, small 
erowth, swamps, and tangled windfalls. 
~ One day a succession of rapids per- 
mitted only five miles for the entire day, 
and Lawrence's impatience increased. 
[lis strength and powers of endurance 
orew, however. 

After they had been SIX days on the 
trail he was able to keep Bonnie’s pace 
without difliculty. 

The eighth day they made the long 
portage from Cat Lake into the head 
waters of the Severn. 

That morning Bonnie declared that 
Wilson was no more than a day and a 
half ahead. But in the forenoon 
heavy snowfall began. 

lt did not cease until forty LWwo hours 
later. 

As the soft, fluffy snow inereased in 
depth the snowshoes were brought out. 

At the end of the sevond day of new 
snow both Lawrence and Bonnie com- 
plained of sharp pains in their thighs 
and shins. 

But they did not lessen their toil, and 
dav atter day pushed on down river, 
now on the better open going on the ice. 
and then through the brush, swamp and 
windfalls. 

A day and a half after the heavy 
snow they struck the packed trail of 
Wilson and his Indians, and Lawrence 
knew thev had gained a half-day. 

Two days later this lead had been cut 
down to seven hours, but Lawrence in 
stead of being elated began to despair. 

The mouth of the river, which was 
only five miles from Burt’s house was 
no more than fifty miles ahead. 

The point where he had been upset 
with Hardy in the spring, and where 
he head found | arda Ohoa rock in the 
rapids, had been passed more than a 
day before. 

“You go Burt’s house?” asked Bon- 
nie, halting that afternoon at the mouth 
of a small stream entering the river 
from the east. 

Lawrence nodded, surprised that the 
Indian should have suspected his des- 
tination—should even have heard of it. 
Bonnie turned up the tributary with- 
out a word and Lawrence protested. 

“River much crooked, lots rapids,” 
suid Bonnie without stopping. “Little 
river short way.” 

That night they camped at the head 
of the stream, and early in the morning 
crossed a low divide and plowed 
through the snow on the frozen sur- 
face of a river that flowed directly 
north, 

All that forenoon they followed its 
course, and Lawrence began to doubt 
the wisdom of having left the beaten 
trail on the Severn. But he said noth- 
ing until the mid-afternoon lunch. 
when he asked Bonnie how much far- 
ther it was to Lake Severn. 






































A Kitchen Konversation 





Your kitchen isn’t anything like as big as 
mine, said Mrs. Brown, but there always seems 
more That's 


room. because of my 


Look for the Trade Mark. 
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Registered. 

swered Mrs. Smith, you see there's a proper | 
lace in it for so many things. t gives such 
ts of roon Then it's so convenient. I sit 
lown and everything for cooking is right a 
hand. We can’t get a servant and I really don't 
know what I would do without it t saves 
ountiess steps, that’s why I get through the | 
work so easily 
“What a convenient flour bin,’ remarked Mrs. } 
B Then Mrs. S. pointed out the places for 
sugar and spice and meal and tea and cake, and 
Mrs. Brown enthused over the sliding shelves 
ind the shining aluminum kitchen table, all so 
practical 
“Where can I get one?’ she asked. Well! said | 
Mrs. Smith I got mine in town, but you just 
send a post card for booklet “A” to the 
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“ PuUeSS pretty soon, now,” said 
Bonnie. An hour later they swung 


around a bend and out onto the lake. 

Across to the east, on a point, 
Lawrence saw Burt’s house. 

He looked back to the northwest to 
ward the mouth of Severn River. There 
was nothing in sight on the frozen sur- 
face of the lake. He knew he had 
gained fully half a day by the short 
eut. 

Ile had 
nie say : 

“s guess ul too late,”’ 

The Indian pointed toward the house 

There, three miles away, Lawrenc 
saw a dog-team and four men racing 
along, not more than a quarter of a 
mile from the house. 

“Come on, Bonnie, quick.” Lawr 
ence cried, snatching up the rifle from 
the toboggan and pulling his holster 
around to examine his revolver. He 
passed the rifle to Bonnie, saving: 

“May be big fight!” 

The Indian’s danced, and he 
sprang into a lope, Lawrence following. 

Thirty minutes later, when Lawr 
ence, panting, left the ice and climbed 
the point in front of the house, there 
Was no one to be seen. 

Ile looked eagerly at the wide lib 
rarv window, but he could not see 
through the glass thickly coated with 
frost. 

Telling Bonnie to leave the dogs and 
follow, he kicked off his snow-shoes and 
ran for the veranda. 

Pausing a moment at the door, he 
heard voices. Cautiously opening the 
door, he looked in. The long, wide 
hall was empty. 


won! Then he heard Bon 


eves 


Motioning to Bonnie to follow. he 
stepped softly to the library door and 
stooped to the kevhole. 

“This is not like one of the old 
touches,” he heard Wilson say. “I 
have forgotten there ever was so litt 
money as five thousand dollars. I 
want five hundred thousand this time, 
and not a cent less.” 

“You will never — get any more,” 
Lawrence heard Mr. Burt say, and he 
was glad to note the quiet determina- 
tion in his tone. 

“Oh, IT believe T- will,’ Wilson 
laughed, “and, moreover, remember 
that I have an engagement with vour 
daughter here on December 15. This 
is November 25. I guess we will have 
time to get out to a priest.” 

“She will never go with you,” said 
Burt quietly. 

“Oh, don’t try to delay, although, of 
course, I don’t care if we are a little 
late reaching the preacher. The 
preacher will be only a matter of form 

then.” 

Lawrence, chilled, and completely 
ossified by the man’s remark, felt 
powerless to move. 
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He heard a low roar from Mr. Burt, 
a loud smacking crash, Uarda’s scream, 
and the falling of a body to the floor. 
He threw open the door and sprang in. 

Wilson, revolver in hand, stood across 
the room. 

At the sight of the young man he 
raised his gun and fired. Lawrence, 
rushing toward him, tripped and fell 
with a crash across Mr. Burt’s body. 

Then there was an explosion behind 
him, and Wilson, his revolver drop 
ping from limp fingers, swayed back 
against the wall and crumpled into a 
little heap. 

Lawrence, springing to his feet, saw 
him go down. 

Afterward he wondered how so large 
1 man could sink into so small a space. 

Turning, he saw Bonnie, his rifle in 
his hands. smiling in the door. 

“T guess all same moose,” he grin 
ned, pointing with the rifle-barrel at 
\\ ilson’s body. 

\ smothered “Oh!” from the win 
dow caused Lawrence to spin around 
in that direction. 

Uarda, her face pale her eyes wick 
with horror, was staring at him. 

Lawrence smiled, and the horror in 
the oirl’s eves became greater. 

“Vou smile, smile, and your your 
father there dead!” she cried. 

“Father!” exclaimed Lawrence, won- 
deringly. “Oh, that!” and he pointed 
it the heap against the wall from un- 
ler which a little red stream Was 
crawling toward the middle of the floor. 

“Why, Uarda, he never was my 
father. My father is in Chicago, the 
erandest dad who ever lived. He 
never knew your father and he helped 
me to wring this fellow’s neck.”’ 

“Dad, are you hurt?” exclaimed 
Uarda, and Lawrence turned to see Mr. 
Burt slowly getting to his feet. 

“No, a clean knockout never hurts,’ 
said Mr. Burt smiling. “My boy, | 
heard what you said, [ am glad,” and 
he held out his hand. 

“Thanks,” said Lawrence, not notic 
ing the hand, for he had turned to 
Uarda. 


The girl’s expression had undergone 
a wonderful change. 

There was a smile on her lips, and 
from her eyes there came a light, a 
light that had a wondrous glow because 
it Was new, pure; because it had never 
heen there before. 

“Uarda!” he exclaimed, striding to 
ward her. 

lor the second time in her life the 
blood pushed out through the tan. Her 
evelids drooped, and she held out her 
hands. 


“Larry, I’m so glad you came back !”’ 


THE END. 


Between Iwo Thieves 
By RICHARD DEHAN 


Synopsis of Previous Chapters 
In the first chapter we catch a passing glimpse 
f Hector Dunoisse, the hero of the story, aged 
paralytic, and near to death, honored and re- 
spected by Kings and Emperors for his great 
life work for the relief of the wounded in war. 
Time is then set back 70 years, and we find him, 
in the year 1840, a boy at the Military School in 
Paris fighting a duel with a comrade, de Moulny, 
n account of the relation by the latter of the 
story of Hector’s mother’s life, of which Hector 
was till then ignorant 
His mother was the daughter of the Heredit- 
iry Prince of Widinitz, a Bavarian Principality, 
ind had entered a convent as Sister Terese de St. 
Francois, which she left to marry Marshal Du- 
isse, formerly one of Napoleon's peneri ils. Her 
euse fortune, previously dedic d to the 
uvent, Was reclaimed by her husband and paid 
him on condition that his wife should re-enter 
the sisterhood, which she did when Hector was 
ght ye ars of age. 


Hector takes an oath never to touch a penny 
f the money thus infamously acquired His 
w places him in sore financial straits, but he 
kes rapid progress -in his profession and be 
nes adjutant of his regiment He forms a 
liaison with Mme. de Roux, the wife of his col 
euel, a most fascinating but scheming adver 


ess Who bas great inthuence with the Emperor 

the French, and by her Hector is induced to 
) k his vow and squander the whole of his 
uother’s fortune, part of which finds its way 
the Emperor’s pockets, in return for which 
Hector is made Colonel and attached to the 
Emperor's staff, and de Roux is appointed t 
in Algerian command, thus leaving his wife free 
t irry on her intrigue with Dunoisse. 

‘on the death of the Hereditury Frince of 
Widinitz Hector is the heir to the crown, were 
t t for the Salic law, which bars females or 
their heirs from the succession. Hector, how- 
ever, is induced by his father to advance his 
pretensions, and, accompanied by Madame de 
Roux and his father’s agents, Von Steyregg and 


Kohler, he journeys to Widinitz and ittempts t 
take part in a religious procession. The mob 
e oused to fury by what they are persuaded 
$ insult to their religious feelings. and in the 
chapter we find Hector and Mme. de 
Roux rescued with difficulty from their ven- 
g e by the Archbishop of Widinitz 

CITAPTER LIX.—Continued. 

a ; 

(he lean man threw up his hands at 
this juncture, and fell back frothing in 
epilepsy. But he had spoken words 
ul had the effect of oil poured upon 
slackened furnace. The hubbub — of 

that ensued reduced even the 
\rehbishop to dumb show. Stones be 


LO ty, no longer levelled at thi 
ehind the balcony, where the 
domed head and pale, worh pro ik 
he prel ite were descried, as he par 
eved with the unwished-for — visitors. 
The lower windows. sutfered 
wk: and with the larger missiles 
Cali hopping the coppers and silver 
its that had been seattered from Stev- 
eve’s bag. Those who grudged parting 
miost threw hardest of all. + = 2a 
crash and tinkle of breaking glass went 
on until every window-frame in_ the 
frontage of “The Three Crowns” pre- 
sented a central void befringed with 
-plinters—until the landlord, hysterical 
loss, rushed out bareheaded into 
Market Place, and, falling upon his 
knees, solemnlv swore that if the work 
of destruction did but cease, the loathed 
intruders should then and there depart 
from his house. 

His piercing aecents reached the be- 
leagnered garrison in the room behind 
the | saleonv. . ‘ i The \re ‘hbishop 
turned to Dunoisse. and said, slightly 
-hrugging his shoulders: 
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“Compliance will be your only pos- 
sible course.” 

Dunoisse was about to expostulate, 
but Henriette panted at her lover’s ear: 
“Yes !—let us go from this dreadful 
place! Oh! mi ad that 1 was to have 

set my foot in it! 

Then Dunoisse rang the bell. With 
its broken rope in his hand, he shouted 
to the scared and chalk-f: aced waiter 

“Bring the bill! Order both  car- 
riages! Instantly! Do you hear?” 

The affrighted n man gasped out: 

“Sir, they are ready ! 


And almost instantly, as it seemed, 
the green chariot and the brown 
landau, horsed, and heaped with un- 


locked and unpacked portmanteaux, 
empty valises, and the garments and 
articles of toilet that these had con- 
tained, were rattled out of the posting- 
Vi ard and brought to the front door of 

“The Three Crowns.” 

No bill appeared. The banknotes 
and gold Dunoisse would have thrust 
upon the landlord the man refused, per- 
haps out of conscientiousness, perhaps 
in fear of further damage to his prop 
erty. Throwing the mone) 
down upon the table, Dunoisse grasped 
his hat and eane, and offered his arm 
to Henriette. She placed her little hand 
upon it, and shrank in terror as 
age, Ominous growl came 
angry throng outside. ae 

‘They shall not harm you!” Dun 
olsse muttered between his teeth, and 
urged her forwards. 

‘They will not harm you, Madame!” 
thie \rchbishop said, who had quitted 
the room a moment previously, and now 
turning, gravely offered his own arm 
( Henriette upon the outer side. She 

-t him a swimming, eloquent look of 
reproach that said: Vy touch pollutes 

vou vourself have said it!” Then, as 
nother growl came from the Market 
era she gulped her resentment down, 
and set her little frightened clutch upon 
the red-piped cassock-sleeve. . 

\nd so, protected by the church th: it 
had Pes e her, Henriette went 
forth, her livid lover bulwarking her 
frail charms upon the other side. At 
sight of her it was as if the great eattish 
crowd crouched before springing. It 
wagged from side to side, and the eves 
in it flickered vellow and savage throats 
were checked when the red-buttoned 
black cassock and high domed head 
were recognized by her side. The crowd 


a sav- 
from the 


fell hack into its former stolid immo- 
bility, and Dunoisse opened the car- 
riage door, instead of the shrinking 
ostler, and the Archbishop handed in 


Madame de Roux, and. to the 
ment of all. followed her. 
took his seat in the vehicle at a sign 
from the prelate. who then gave the 
postillions—who had slewed round in 
their ereat boots. the better to view a 
sight so unusual—the signal to move 
on. 


astonish- 
Dunoisse 
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Pos- 
" : And then, at a walking pace, through 
ate, Bubbling, Sparkling a lane that continually opened in the 
par’: great mass of grim-faced people, and as 
lful Health- continually closed behind the green 
lave at a chariot and the brown landau—contain- 
” giving ing only the scared valet and the quak- 
ith ing maid—(the Marshal’s agents hay- 
ited Water ing mysteriously disappeared), both 
Ps “2 vehicles passed through the Market 
car- = ’ Place, down the Promenade, and rolled ee 
° under the portcullis of the Peace Gate. ( AN 
So Nature’s own health Only when their wheels resounded on ‘d RH a ) 
ie 8 ve’ ten ee ae the gravel-covered drawbridge did the AA ae? 
ed, Ent purities. There is no Archbishop give the signal to pull up. 4 “s 
om dunger at any time in > ‘ : ‘ : a in 
wn 254 drinking cold water Bareheaded, Dunoisse lent aid to his A ~ 
uh- Ede se a. “Berkefeld”” Fil. renin stammering out some broken A \/ 
ux, “mt ter. You should drink phrases of gratitude. \ ‘ 
and ae age oo “Sir, | have done no more,” said the ~~ t se, \ 
‘Oh- oe Archbishop, “‘than was enjoined on me VV ma MA’ \ i 
1g a mere trifle, but the by my calling and profession. See to the WE 9 oe 
7 benefits derived are : : ‘ : ee ‘ PR vY > « | a iS 
of manifold. lady, who has suffered much alarm. €. “ ty” P 
Our catalogue will tell you much about And . I have not yet siven you the mes- SG 4 2 ~ 4 Al 
otes water that you should know. It’s interesting. sage trom your mother. She has a dis- arenas armen oe pr Gasenee eeu 
rust — pensation to receive you. She will ex- 1] _IS ATSB {AY 
per- GEO. R. PROWSE RANGE CO., LTD. pect you at dark, at the Convent of the Tr 4K ine e241 
aps Sole Agents for Canada Carmelites in the Old Town. It must | If7 } WY | 
‘op 22 McGill College Avenue Montreal be reached by a different route, but | MS | / | | 
ne\ that need not concern you. . . -» 14 Lt7 Hi tL. | 
ped ao ————— Put up for the night at “The Heron” / ee —————. 
rm posting-house, fourteen miles from / | ' 
ind here; you will remember the inn—you | With 
sAV- passed it on your journey. I have sent 
the d on a servant with swift horses in ad- 
vance of you—you will mount and ride 
tn back with the man; he will guide you 
ind in perfect safety! As for Madame, you 
need be under no apprehension—-the 
e!” landlord of “The Heron” is a _trust- 
ted worthy person. . Dear me! 
LOW What have we here? How truly de- 
rm plorable a spectacle!” Was a wie 
She there a twinkle of amusement in the Because of Its extreme 
of bright gray eyes that regarded it? purity, delicate emollient 
ites _ . “These two gentlemen who properties and refreshing 
as approach in such haste,” said the Arch- fragrance, it is unrivaled for 
ket bishop, “I take to be those members of baby’s tender skin. Assisted 
vn. your party who preferred to remain he- by C ticura Oj a ca a 
a PENWOOD hind!” y Cu cura ¢ intment It Is 
‘ Good Looks—Good Fit Despite the water that dripped from equally effective In the treat- 
hat Good Wear their garments, proving them to have ment of heat rashes, itch- 
ent een ducked in one of the fountains ings, irritations and chafings. 
hs EARL & WILSON the Market Place, and the adhering cinta taiaaamiiaiines ena ~~ 
At | SHIRTS $159 AND MORE filth that proved them to have been Soneen, tn Saas (Send p st-card to ne irest 
ish @ subsequently rolled in the kennel, the Newbery, 27, Charterhouse Sq.. London, i. Towns 
It two bounding figures were recognizable Soaich. Seelam a ie, Caen cad le nner 
ves as Kohler and von Steyregg. For gf tp ph" 
vats having concealed themselves in the cel- Soap will find it best for skin and scalp 
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sh- ae ee, Oe ee ae ae and his willing servitors forth upon the Money refunded it “you are not satisfied. 

isse pamiort you eet ts pavement, but a few minutes after the think of the satisfaction ‘there ia ine 

ign a s departure of the Colonel and Madame. 

the 2 ER OR WRITE ce Acemts 

in reseagg last You saw the pair, running the gaunt- This is @ 

y a THE OXFORD let of thumps, buffets, clouts, and | | sievlive 

ove Novelty Mfg. Co. whacks, down the lane that kept open- 
Owen Sound, Ont. ing in the crowd in front of them and Dyson’s Specialty Company, Guelph, Ontario 
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JAEGER SWEATERS— 
JAEGER MOTOR COATS— 





JAEGER GOLF COATS— 


satisfy all who wear them. | 


It is all because the one idea in their manufacture is to put every- 


thing possible into these garments to bring satisfaction out of 
them. 





i ee, 


It would take a booklet to tell all the points of difference between 
those and most other garments of a similar kind. but the differ- 
ence is there and wearers appreciate it—hence the enormous 


} 
| demand for JAEGER. | 
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Get a Fresh Start 


You cannot do justice to your daily work in your r 
down condition of health and energy. Come to the Hote! 
Sanita and enjoy the mineral baths, excellent cuisine and 
homelike comfort and quietness. 

Especially desirable for grip men. 


Send for our illustrated and descriptive booklet and let 
us tell you about tlie attractive scenery and pleasures in 
the vicinity of the Hotel Sanita. 


CHATHAM MINERAL SPRINGS HOTEL 


CHATHAM, ONTARIO 

















closing up behind. . . The sug- 
gestion of a citizen that they should be 
tumbled into the city fosse met with 
some approval, but the majority were 
against t he } yroceeding. In that case the 
Archbishop might have intervened, in- 
stead of taking snuff and looking the 
other way. . 

The fugitives gained the rear car- 
riage, and leaped in, each at a door, 
the impromptu harlequinade provok- 
roars of laughter. Neither had a 
hat. or breath to lavish. Steyregg had 
parted with an entire coat-t: ail. His Or- 
der was missing from its soiled, watered 
ribbon a_ loss whi ‘th ¢ aused him in- 
finite torment. Kohler was collarless 

nd bleeding from the nose. 

The accommodation offered by “The 
ITeron” posting-house, upon the forest- 
road fourteen miles from Widinitz, 
subsequently appeared to both the 
worthies too near the ¢ ity to be hea Ithy. 
Therefore, without taking formal leave 
of His Serene Highness or Her Excel- 
lency (so lately the recipients of their 
heartfelt homage), the baron and the 
attorney hired a post-chaise; and, rack- 
ed by grievous bodily aches and pains, 
it may be conjec ture d, as well as twin ges 
spiritual and mental, pushed upon the 
road to France. 

“And so,” said von Steyregg, upon 
the day that saw the return of the 
precious pair to Paris, “because of 
Prince Cocky-Locky’s beguin for Ma- 
dame [lenny-Penny, a plot of the first 
order is fudged, dished, and done for. 
Devil take the woman!” 

‘Tell me one thing,” said Kohler. 
“Who was it ng teary: the people of 
Widinitz on to break the windows of 
the inn of “The Three Crowns,” fright- 
en Madame de Roux into hysterics, 
provoke Monsieur the Colonel into a dis- 
play of determination, duck both of us 
in one of the publie fountains, and toss 
me in a horse-blanket? For all his 
mealy mouth, J say the Archbishop!” 

Von Steyregg said, rolling a blood- 
shot eye in rapture: 

“Undoubtedly, the Archbishop! 
Assuredly, the Archbishop!” He heav- 
ed an elephantine sigh. ‘With a con- 
federate like that priest to back me, | 
could break the bank of every gamblin 
hell in Europe. What a waste that he 
should be an honest man! Aw revoir, 
dear friend! You shall visit me at my 
baronial castle in beloved Hungary, as 
sure as I am a Magyar of the pure 
blood !” 

“Farewell for ever, old comrade!” 
said Kohler, with emotion, as he hailed 
1 passing eab., 


y 
+ 
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CHAPTER LX. 


That wild night-ride through the 


heech-forest back to Widinitz, and the 


interview with his mother at the Con- 
vent of the Carmelites, was ever 10 
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Dunoisse the most unreal, the most 
strange of all those adventures that 
seemed as though woven upon the loom 
of sleep. 

Ile remembered his lost mother as so 
tall—vet, when the dark woollen cur- 
tains hanging behind the double grat- 
Wg that halved the Convent parlor had 
heen drawn back, revealing two brown- 
robed, blac k-vetled figures the shape 
that had put its veil aside with a litt 

runken hand, and called him by his 

rae had ap pe ared. to be barely above 
stature of a child. 
soaked with tears, 
~«) changed from that of her son’s re 
! mbrance, retained tones that well- 
eh wrought Dunoisse to a wild out- 
break of weeping, though sometimes in 
at dim and sunken eve- there shone a 
transient ray of the dear light of old 


Onilv the voice, sO 


\h! could he have realised the wild 
coutliet of emotions surging under the 
vhite guimpe and the coarse brown 
habit. . . . But if the weak body 
{ Sister Térése de Saint Francois was 
shaken as a reed, her determination was 
immovable: her word was not to be 
rainsaid, 

Never, never!—though the Plenum 
of the Federative Council should throw 
all its “‘Ayes!” into the house of Wid- 
initz and their heirs in the dynastic 
succession, would the nun-Princess con- 
sent to her son’s occupying the throne. 

Saving the word so softly in her 
hreadlike, feeble voice, her ‘‘Never!” 
reared between Hector and the heredit- 
wv dignities a Titanic wall of rock, that 
no tempered tool might pierce, no ful- 
ninate shatter and blast. 

So it was quashed and ended, the 
exed question of the Claim of Succes- 
sion. And Dunoisse drew breath with 
ilmost a sensation of relief. Of re 

roach there was not a shadow in hei 
voice or expression. She had not heard 

possibly she had not heard ?—that her 
son had not lacked a companion on his 
ourney. ‘Those scathing reproaches of 
the Archbis shop's were not to be voiced 
igain by Sister Térése. She spoke of 
the Marshal—asked of his health? 
Their son felt himself flushing guiltily 
in the sheer ability to reply with author- 
itv. Who knew less of Achille Dun- 
oisse, well or ill, jaundiced or jovial. 
xoutv or in good fettle, than the son 
he had begotten? Tardy Conscience, 
waking from a nodding sleep in the sad- 
dle, dug both spurs rowel-deep in 
Dunoisse’s smarting sides. His eves 
shunned the sunken eyes that ques- 
tioned with such degenerate eagerness 
belying the sparse, meagre utterance, 
he carefully colorless tone. He stam- 
mered a conventional reply. 

“You will give him a message from 
me, when you return to him,” she said, 
and dropped the faded curtains of her 
evelids between them. . . . “Tell 
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The Extra Weight xrigry Saves Coal Bills 








You can buy a Kelsey Warm Air Generator for 
ess than anv good steam or hot wate heating syste! 








But a Kelsey costs more than an ordinary warn 
air furnace because it weighs more. 

This extra weight is built into a Kelsey to give 

more heat-radiating surface 

It has 61 square feet of radiating surface for one 
square foot of fire-grate surface. 

A Kelsey heats larger volumes of air than an 
ordinary furnace, and does it with less coal. 








Because a Kelsey consumes about one-third less 
oal than an ordinary furnace it is more economical 
to operate. 

A house heated with a Kelsey is worth more to 
live in and will rent or sell for more mone‘ 


The cost of a Kelsey is small when the saving in 
coal bills and repairs is considered. 


This economical heating system is fully described in 
our booklet, ‘‘Achievements in Modern Heating and 
Ventilation.’’ Send for it. ; 


The Jas. Smart Mfg. Co., Ltd. 


Brockville, Ont. 

















Winnipeg, Man. 
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The it F , . e feature 1 or r Supreme Ranges 
: these at ure fully protected t patent and cannot be 
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3 its worth your while to save half your coal bills—when coal 
} 
\l er the Ranges are excellent in every ther respect—fe 
cooking, baking and con fort. 


if it's worth your while to save 50% on fuel, send a 
postal for catalogue and let us prove that we can do it. 
Write to-day. 


The Supreme Heating Co., Ltd., Welland, Ontario 


Ranges can be had on trial. 
Let us tell you how. 
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A Winter Warmth in 
the home like the 


breath of a day in June, compar- 
ed to the July-like dryness anid 
intensity of the furnace heat 
with which you are familiar. It’s 
all in the big CIRCLE WATER- 
PAN with its adequate provision 


for humidifying the heated air, 
and a furnace construc- 
tion absolutely gas 
and dust tight. 
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Mark Your Linen With Cash’s Woven Name-Tapes 


Your full name in fast color thread can be woven into 
fine white cambric tape. $2.00 for 12 doz., $1.25 tor 6 
dos., 8c for 1 Coz, These markings more than save 
their cost by soventing laundry losses. Reguired by @ 
schools and colleges. ey make a dainty, dividual 
gift. Orders filled in a week through your dealer, 

write for samples and order blanks, direct to 


J. & J. Cash, Ltd., 301 St. James St., Montreal, Can. 








Kennard House 


Corner of West 6th and St. Clair Avenue 


Cleveland, Ohio 


EUROPEAN PLAN RATES, $1.00 to $2.50 
M. J. McGRAW, Proprietor. 


Two blocks from Union Station and boat 
landing. 

















him that I who know him to be in- 
finitely generous and noble at heart” — 
Dunoisse barely restrained a start of in- 
credulous surprise at the new idea of 
nobility in connection with — the 
Marshal—‘“tell him that I was never 
led by any act of his to doubt the dis- 
interestedness of his regard. And say 
to him. that what he wildly dreams may 
one day be brought about, cannot and 
will not! That in the parched and 
dried-up skeleton you have seen here at 
the Convent there is no beauty left to 
covet. Entreat of him to think of his 
wife and your mother as one who has 
passed for ever beyond the gate of this 
world. . . . For I have chosen to 
le dead whilst living,” said the thread- 
thin, trembling voice, “that by the 
Divine Merey not-only I, but others— 
mav not taste of the Death that is eter- 
nal.’ She added, almost inaudibly: 
“My strength is not great, Hector. I 
have suffered much lately. 

Take my blessing now, and go.” 

She rose from what was now re- 
vealed as a wooden stool, and as her 
son knelt down before the inexorable 
erating, she thrust a slender, wasted 
finger between the iron wires of the lat- 
tice, and lightly traced the Sign of the 
Cross upon his brow. How its touch 
thrilled him—the withered little finger 
that Achille Dunoisse had kissed with 
such exuberant rapture! Her son would 
have pressed his lips to it, but that she 
drew it quickly away. He said in a 
tone of bitter sadness, for the slight in- 
voluntary recoil had wounded: 

“Ah!—you do well to shrink from 
me, my mother!—could you know 
all! . so 

She put up her little shaking hand, 
and swiftly pulled her close black veil 
down, and breathed from behind its 
screen: 

“T do know all. . . . It is not 
for me to Judge vou—whose veins were 
filled from mine. . 

Mother!” broke from Hector hoarse- 
lv, for her terrible humility appalled 
him. It was as though she had bared 
her scarred shoulders in his sight, and 
bent her frail strength to the scourge. 
She silenced him by a gesture, and con- 
tinued, in a whisper so faint that it 
barely reached his ears: 

“But if vou can—atone!” 

The veil was lifted, the sunken eyes 
met Ilector’s. . . . What infinite 
tenderness shone in their dark gray 
depths. She said, in the voice that flut- 
tered like a cobweb in the wind: “For 
there is but one road to peace, and that 
is the Way of Expiation. My feet have 
stumbled amidst its thorns for many 
vears now . . . Farewell! Pray 
forme! Tell your father I-——” 

Dunoisse had no more words of her. 
The little figure had swayed and wav- 
ered, the watchful sister in attendance 
had stepped forwards and thrown an 
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ROUND THE WORLD 


Six months leisurely travel de luxe. Limited 
private tours leave Eastbound Oct. 18, Nov. 8 
29; Southbound (the Antipodes), Oct. 28 
SPECIAL SHORT TOURS Westbound, Oct. 4; 
Eastbound, Jan. 10, 1914. 


EGYPT AND THE NILE 


A series of high-class Tours to THE ORIENT, 
including Egypt, the Nile, Holy Land, Greece, 
etc., leave during Nov., Jan., Feb. and March. 
COOK’S NILE STEAMERS 

leave Cairo every few days during the season 
for the First and Second Cataracts, the Sudan, 
ete. Also elegant private steamers and daha- 
beahs for families and private parties 


SOUTH AMERICA 


Complete Tours of South America, including 
Panama Canal, leave New York Nov. 29, Jan. 24. 


INCLUSIVE INDEPENDENT TOURS 


for individuals, families and private parties 
irranged for travel in Europe, America, and 
Round the World. 
Send for Program desired. 
Our complete chain of 155 offices 
in all parts of the world furnishes 
unequalled facilities for travelers. 


THOS. COOK & SON 


TORONTO—Traders Bank Bldg., 65 Yonge St 
MONTREAL—530 St. Catherine Street West. 
NEW YORK (4 offices), BOSTON, PHILA 
DELPHIA, CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO 
LOS ANGELES 
Cook’s Travelers’ Cheques Are Good All Over 
the World. 











‘CHALLENGE 


COLLARS 


The Acme of}Comfort 


is assured to every wearer of 


“CHALLENGE” 


COLLARS AND CUFFS 
They have the same dull finish, texture 
and fit as the best linen collar, and 
won't wilt or crack. “Challenge” Cel- 
lars can be cleaned with a rub from a 
wet cloth. — ™ smart, always dres- 
sy. If your dealer doesn’t sell “Chal- 
lenge” Brand send us 25c for cellar or 
50c for pair of cuffs. You'll be delighted. 
NEW STYLE BOOK SENT FREE ON REQUEST 
The Arlington Co. ef Canada, Limited, 
64-56 Fraser Ave., 
Toronto. 


WATERPROOF 








Cure that Bunion 


No need to suffer bunion torture another day. 


Dr. Scholl's Bunion Right 


removes the cause of your bunion or enlarged toe joi! 


t 


by permanently straightening the srooked toe. Gives 


INSTANT RELIEF and a FINAL CUR 

of all bunion pain. Shields, plasters or 

shoe stretchers never cure. Dr. Scholl's 

Bunion Right is comfortable, sanitary, 
convenient. uaranteed 
or money back. 50 cents 
each or $1.00 per pair at 
drug and shoe stores, or 
direct from 


The C. Scholl Mfg. Co. 
472 King St. W. - Toronto 


Illustrated booklet free. 
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arm about it and pulled the curtain- 
rope with her disengaged hand. And 
the black woollen drapery had fallen, 
with a rattling of metal rings—and 
Dunoisse as he stumbled from the par- 
lor, blinded by rushing tears, knew that 
he had looked his last, in this world, 
upon his mother. tae 

Dunoisse and Remorse rode back 
through the shadowy forest roads, to the 
inn of ‘The Heron,” where waited Hen- 
riette. 

She had not been to bed. She had 
paced the single guest-room of the post- 
ing-house all night, waiting in passion- 
ate impatience for her lover’s return. 
When she heard his step upon the un- 
carpeted stair, she ran to the door and 
opened it, and opened the flood-gates of 
her fury, that had been pent up all those 
hours. 

“So! . . . You have returned! 

|, who have spent a night of 
horror in this miserable place with a 
pair of frightened servants for my sole 
protectors and companions. 

“Are not von Steyregg and Kohler 

’ Dunoisse began. She answered 
before he had completed the sentence: 

‘They have taken what conveyance 
they could procure, and posted on to 
Paris; and had I been wiser I would 
have accompanied them. . « « eee 
I been wiser, do I say? . ” She 
laughed angrily, plue ine at the ribbon 
of velvet that confined her swelling 
hroat. “One grain of sense would have 
saved me from the fatal error of accom- 
panving you to that den among the 
mountains—that hot-bed of bigotry and 
intolerance—whence we have been 
like a pair of lepers! cast out.” 

“For you have made me blush for 
vou! Why could you not have gone 
out upon the baleony and spoken to the 
people’? Where were your courage 
vour manliness—your strength?” 

“How can a woman of spirit love a 
man who is not manly? You will have 
yourself to thank for whatever happens 
now! . . Where have you been 
all this nix oht? What have you done? 
Into what new kennel of degradation 
will you next drag me? Or having 
gone so far, will you abandon your un- 
deniable right, and seek no longer to 
obtain recognition of your claim of suc- 
cession from the-Council of the Federa- 
tion? That you intend to do so I am 
quite prepared to hear!” 

“Dearest, my mother has put her veto 
on the affair—it is for her to decide 
and I am bound to respect her wishes.” 
He added, in a breaking voice: ““Would 
to Heaven they had been known to me 
before!” 


“Your mother!—your mother!” she 
raved. “Is no one to be considered— 
no one obeved but she? You fool! 
vour wife might meekly submit to be 
thrust aside because of your duty to 
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My Wife and I 





Want to Tell You 


How She Stopped 
Me From Drinking 








I ver twenty ¥ rs I was very hard 
drinker I loved liquor I eared f noth 
xe else Every cent I ould get hold f | 
spent fe beer and whiskey My work was 
neglected. Our home was in sore straights. 
My cause was about as hopeless as man's 





ould be My wife was constantly Os g 
ind pleading with me, burt I loved liquor too 
wei couldn't stop 

Many women would have despaired and given 
up all hope, but my wife didn’t. She kept 


trying Finally, about ten years ago, she gave 
me a simple remedy, hoping against hope that 
it would have some effect upon my drinking. 
Much to her surprise, it stopped my drinking 
entirely! It took away every desire | ever 
had for alcoholic liquor. I have not t hed 
a drop since. 





Can vou £ 
happiness? Really, it seemed to make a new 
woman of her \nd what a chang t ide 
im me our Tf } and neig or rdly 
knew 1 l t nu ’ iw most ¢ mn 


simply th titth ome remed that my wife 
vayve me, We know it wa for s ter gave 
it to her rother and several of our eighbors 
who were heavy drinkers and it st ad every 
one of them from drinking I roved that 
it was not mere luck in my ca 

And now, we want others to try it W 

ery man and woma wl iffers ecau 

dear ones Intemperance to kuow what is 
remedy is that my wife gav« ! We want 
ou to know our story for we believe you wil 

ped by it And we wi e more than 
glad ti it if you will send us your name 
ind address, 

Wife is the letter writer of our family and 
she will gladly answer. every letter that is 
vritten to her She will te n her own way 
much better than I can, what she used, how 
she happened to try it and how it worked. Sh 
will give this information with a glad leart 
so do not hesitate to write. She want you 
to feel that she is your friend and that it 
a pleasure to do this service 

In the ten years that have elapsed since I 
was cured many folks have written and asked 
her how it was done and she gladly answered 
all letters \nd to show that her service has 
been appreciated we would like to bave vou 
read extracts from a few of the letiors which 
! ifterward received from son f the 


op 
Dear Ma mM : I feel very grateful t you fi letting 
me know how I ce 1 cure my husbar f drunkenness, 
1 co letely.—Mrs. P. W. Cowell Athens 
1d: I was benefitted t your letter 
a hard drinker and now doe 
. Blue, Perry, Fla. My Dear 
f drunkenness. He in better 
man alto 
s many dollars and we now live 
Mrs. Ann Mitchell, Valliant 
ir advice was taken at once 
nd un son was cured in a short time.—Mrs. Martha 





‘ ce, Va. 

Such letters as these certs tinly do make my 
happy for she feels that ‘r efforts hav: 

ot been in vain and she says that she wants 
u to address your letter to her personally 
that she can answer it herself She also 
wants me to say the remedy in be given 
secretly if desired, that it is very easy to use 
My wife's nswer will come in a sealed en- 
elope so there will be no publicity in vour 
ffairs There is one other thing. We have 
othing to sell, so please do not send money, 
Simply write with all confidence to Mrs. Mar 
garet Ane rson, 352 Park Ave., Hillburn, N. Y., 


taking care to write your name and full ad- 
dress plainly We would suggest that you tell 
others who need this information, about my 
wife's offer. for we often wish that the whole 


world knew it. 
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vour mother. . . . But not your 
mistress !—not a woman like me!”’ 

She was beside herself—a beautiful 
fury her lovely face distorted—her 
mouth wrung crooked with the bitter 
flood of invective, insult, upbraiding, 
that came pouring from it. He rose. 
and said, in a tone that was hostile and 
menacing, while the cold light in his 
black eves chilled and daunted her: 

“When you speak of my mother, 
Madame, you will do so with considera- 
tion, and respect, and reverence. Let 
that for the future be understood.” 

She laughed harshly, setting his teeth 
on edge with a sensation that was sheer 
loathing of her. She said, shrugging 
her shoulders. driven on to the verge of 
<elf-degradation by her resentment, and 
her contempt, and her weariness; will- 
ing to break her spell over the man for 
ever, if only she might wound him 
sufficiently deep: 

x ne A “With all my heart, Monsieur! But 
we, at the same time, accord to me a meas- 

the Fall W e we ure of the consideration, respect, and 
so forth you lavish so abundantly upon 
+4 ‘ d H Madame there! I may lay claim to it, 
I ish an unt I fanev. . . . After all, we are in 
the same galley ; though, let me point 
’ out, J was not chained to the bench by 
+ ee is the slogan of thousands of sportsmen the world over, and at this season the an irrevocable vow.” She added. : 
question ~ where to go" has to be solved. To the initiated this is comparativel easy, Dunoisse stared at her speechlessly 

oo a ee en eee Pe “Good Heavens! it is inconceivable that 
nobody has ever told you, when people 

- HIGHLANDS OF ONTARIO 4 - ¢ malicious! Have you never heard 
that Was a novice in the Convent at 
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he sportsman’s paradise. It is, as a consequence, only a question of deciding he Cartagena when de Roux saw me, and 
districts of ‘* The Highlands” offers the greatest inducements. fell in love with me, and begged me to 
run away with him? . .) .” 
» r 28 P AN > W ty, ‘T had had the White Veil of Recep 
HERE IS THE SWER || slash deme he Wien an tag sae 
To the Fisherman : The streams and la f Algonquin Nation Park, Muskoka Lake . i - Ses my _ AVIGE pave 
i" Fim: sk Meek Balin Menai Mia ak p Niteteaias Sitetetia a = Ici on ) the pst ie and his 
Tae ¥ he species of game fish native to fresh waters. LOPasnhip, ana ne clergy . ; 
canbe : - ervhody sald. That YOUNnRg girl wi 
To the Hunter: Timagami for moose and ¢ rg me Lake 1 1) become a Saint!’ And om 
and Georgian Bay Districts for deer, et Sm ! nd wild fowl are t night week later, I got over the gai 
ler | hecause a band was playing o1 
Write ; Ha of Fish C | s game laws and all information, to the Calle Major—I walked down th 
Grand 1 tative, including J. QUINLAN, Bonaventure Station, Montreal, o middle of the great, crowded street, in 
C. E. HorNINc, I Statio Toronto, Ont. my little old cast-off black alpaca con 
ent frock and blue ribbon. . . 
G: T. BELL, H. G. ELLIOTT, I had left the habit and the White Veil 
Passenger Traffic Manager, see Agent folded on the pillow of my bed 








\ French officer accosted me and asked 
nt mv name. It was Kugene—I thought 
| him splendid! perhaps he was com 
H OTE L LE N O xX | pared with the bishop, and the chaplain 

and the gardener, : , ‘ And | 
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never went back to the Convent of thi 
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| 
} Soledad. De Roux married me, (n 
Buffalo’s Leading Tourist Hotel | other man might have been less honor 
| able. . Perhaps it would have 
Hotel Lenox is modern, fireproof and beautifully located 1 been wiser to ces til 1 ax 
It is popular with tourists because of its fair rates I : { lave waited, you ma 
ourte us treatment and pare, ee pment rhe cuisine | think ¢ She laughed jeeringly. “Some 
nd service are the best obtainable. | a d =". 
. parade ih } odd chance might have brought you to 
EUROPEAN PLAN—$1.50 per day and up. | Cartagena Some ln ky wis d ‘mi thd 
| artasena. some ‘K on 
Special Weekly and Monthly Rates. have blown vou over Al cnn aan 
for complimentary ‘‘Guide of Buffalo and Niagara Falls, . ‘a 99 , sie 
SPECIAL, TAXICAB ARRANGEMENT. , den wall! 
C. A. MINER, Manager, he tale was a trumped-up one—at 
—— ———____-_ least as regards the noviee’s habit and 
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the White Veil—yet her gift of decep- 
tion lent it such reality that shame and 
horror struggled in the heart of the 
man who heard. ‘To kill her—and 
himself— —_ an almost ungovernable 
impulse, but he drove the nails of his 
clenched hands deep into their palms, 
and moved stiffly to the door, and Hen- 
riette shrank away. And so 
went from her out into the clear morn- 
ing sunshine, and fled blindly, hunted 
by all the devils she had roused, into 
the dew-wet forest, and flung himself 
_ downwards amidst the tall golden 
bracken at the knees of a graybeard oak 
that spread its giant boughs and brown- 
ing foliage as though to afford sanctuary 
to such hunted, desperate creatures- 

and wept, with groans and chokings 

what bitter, sealding, shameful tears. 


CHAPTER LNXI. 


But he dried them, and controlled 
himself, and returned to “The Heron” 
inn, and from thence travelled with his 
fair companion back to Paris. Some 
sort of a truce was patched up before 
the ending of the first day’s journey— 
a week, and Monsieur the Colonel and 
Madame were upon almost their old 
terms of familiar, easy intimacy. Re- 
turned to Paris, the tenor of the old 
life was resumed, but sometimes the 
burnt-in memory of that November 
night of his return from London would 
ache and throb, and at other times he 
would hear the voice of his mistress 
saying: 

“You will have yourself to thank for 
whatever happens now!”’ 

Do you wonder that a man bedevilled 
and obsessed after this fashion should 
grow moody and suspicious? And does 
It surprise you that, after a succession 
of violent scenes of jealousy, Henriette 
should have seized an early op portunity 
of confiding her disillusions and anxie- 
ties to the sympathetic ear at the 
Elysee ? 

When it came to stretching a point to 
oblige a pretty woman, who was useful 
to him, that woman could depend upon 
the goodness of Monseigneur. 
aA “Jealousy, dear friend,” said he, with 
his most oracular manner, “is—once 
contracted —a vice as incurable as crib 
biting in a horse. I should sug 
gest service with the Foreign Legion 
for the gentleman in question—if you 
are quite certain that as soon as he has 
gone you will not wish him back 
again ? 

As Henriette crumpled her beautiful 
eyebrows in doubt, bit her red lips, and 
hesitated. he added: 

“Besides—would it be wise to banish 
from your side a voung, attractive man 
who has brilliant expectations? 

This question of the Widinitz Succes: 
sion—are we to hear no more of that” 
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Most Expensive 
Buildings 
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This great build- 
ing, erected at a cost 
of $25,000,000. 00, is 
covered with 
Asbestos Roofing. 
roofing that is good enough 
for this -monumental structure will answer your requirements. 

Hundreds of the largest and finest buildings of all types 
J-M Asbestos Roofing—because 

J-M Asbestos Roofing 
Asbestos (rock) felt cemented together with Trinidad Lake 


J-M 


est waterproofing substance known. 


It contains nothing to rot, rust, melt, crack, or deteriorate. 
graveling, coating, or any form of preservative. 
Cheaper than tin, iron 


the market. 
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Surely, a 


it is the roofing of proven permanence. 
is all-mineral. 


, slate or shingles— 
Gives perfect fire protection. 
buildings warm in Winter and cool in Summer. 

Furnished in built-up form or in rolls. 
be applied by any handy man. 









roofing 


andl 
= 


are covered with 


It is composed of several layers of 
Asphalt—the great- 


Never requires 
Its first cost is the last cost. 
and the cheapest-per-year roofing on 
Adapted to any climate. Keeps 


When in rolls it can 
J-M Roofing Cleats, packed in 


each roll, make absolutely watertight laps and give the entire roof 


a handsome white appearance. 
Sold direct if your dealer can’t supply you. 


Suitable for any type of building. 
Write our near- 


est Branch for sample of the wonderful Asbestos Rock and Book 


No. 3170. 


THE CANADIAN H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., LIMITED 


Manufacturers of Asbestos 


and Magnesia Products 


TORONTO 


MONTREAL 


nererne Asbestos Roofings, Packings. 
AS5RE3T0 3 
mare 


Electrical Supplies, Etc. 


WINNIPEG VANCOUVER 








DEALERS WANTED —Choice territory still open 


Quick sales 


Liberal profits Satisfied customers. 

















» Gasoline Costs Money 
DON’T LET YOUR MONEY EVAPORATE 





The Heller-Aller 1 nderg und Storage Plant keeps your 
Zusollne ibsolute safety d prevents evaporation 
Buy your gasoline in irge quantities ar ad have & 180 
line hand when you want it rhe pump is erected 
1 the garage or stable ind the tank is p iced outs! de 


t below the surface 


Seve | fee 
Send us your name and address for our tillustrated 


catalog, with prices. Every automobile owner should 
have one of these catalogs. 


THE HELLER-ALLER COMPANY 
WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
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CANNY CANADIANS 
Who Cross the Atlantic 


Whether on Business or Pleasure Bent 


TAKE THE “ROYAL ROAD” 


Because ;—- 


R.M.S. ‘ Royal Edward’? and ‘‘ Royal George.” 
Are the fastest in the British-American Service. 


And have set a new standard in accommodation. 


Also:-- 


Bristol is the ‘‘Central Port of England.” 


And they enjoy the 2% days on the St. Lawrence. 





Descriptive Booklets for the Asking. 


Write to any Steamship Agent or apply direct to the General Agents of the 
Company at 
52 King Street East, Toronto, Ont. 
226 St. James Street, Montreal, Que. 
123 Hollis Street, Halifax, N.S. 
254 Union Station, Winnipeg, Man. 
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This is the very best time 
to have some real fun 











the very best The > evenings are cool d you just vhat you w lo. Listen—take 
this tip, build t for urself now—it will be great ‘fu pleasant, instructive Then 
when the spring comes you will have a brand new boat spick and span, all ready for 
the water—and it will only have cost a trifle. Let us tell you all about our plan Fell us 
vour ideas, what kind of a boat you’d like—no matter what—motor boat, yacht, tenders 


semi-speed cruising, launches or Knock-down motor boats of any description 











Learn our way. It will afford you a great deal of pleasure and prove profitable. 


WRITE US FOR CATALOGUE AND PARTICULARS. 


ROBERTSON BROS., Foot of Bay St.. HAMILTON, ONT. 





She faltered: 

“I fear not, Monseigneur! 

You cannot imagine the strength of his 
prejudices. . . . He is quite con- 
vineced that to put himself at the head 
of the Catholic electors of the Princi- 
pality would be an insult to Heaven, 
0 ause his mother happened to be a 
professed nun. Ah! how I weary of his 
eternal arguments.” 

“Indeed!” said Monseigneur, with a 
curious inflection. His dull eyes had a 
faded twinkle in them as they rested 
on the lovely speaker’s face. Mon- 
seleneur hastened to soothe the sensibili- 
ties he had ruffled: 

“Take my advice,” he said, “who 
have so often taken yours, and found 
it excellent. Do not hurry on a crisis. 
W ait !—and let me think out some effec- 
tive, easy method of relieving the ten- 
sion of affairs.” 

His tone was mellifluous as that of 
a dentist who thinks that the toothache 
may be eased without extraction—the 
doubtful molar saved. She thanked 
him in silvery tones, made her deep 
reverence, and glided from the apart- 
ment where Monseigneur had received 
her. 

You are to understand that he had 
lunched early that winter day, and was 
ti iking his c igi ir and coffee and Benedic- 
tine at a little table by the fireside. 

Monseigneur stretched out the neat, 
small hand that held his cigar, and 
touched a little golden chimney-bell. 
Dunoisse appeared in obedience to the 
summons, erossed the deep-piled car- 
pet with long, light, noiseless footsteps, 
and placed, with a respectful hand, clad 
in the regulation white kid glove, a pile 
of letters on the little coffee-table, beside 
the elby ww of Monsei yoneur, 

Monseigneur, generally sceptical as 
regarded things unseen, firmly believed 
in his guiding genius. That invisible 
personage, he was subsequently con- 
vinced, dictated the question he sud- 
denly put to Dunoisse: an interrogation 
that broached his own long-cherished 
purpose, and gave a clue to the deep and 
dark and secret workings of his strange, 
col 1, snakv mind. 

*Monsieur—supposing that France 
had determined to espouse the interests 
of the Sultan of Turkey, to the point 
of becoming his ally in war—waged 
with Russia in alliance with a certain 
insular maritime Power, upon the de- 
batable ground of Eastern Europe— 
how should she proceed so as to insure 
to her army the maximum of advantage 
with the minimum of loss? . . . Do 
not answer hastilv. IT beg of vou! Re- 
flect before you reply.” , 

Dunoisse thought for a minute, and 
gave the answer, clearly and promptly, 
and very much to the point. It short- 
ened Monseigneur’s bre athing incon- 
veniently, His small flat eyes, usually 
so de void of lustre, assumed the shallow 
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Bid . Good-by To 
Oars © Paddles 





Let a Caille Portable Boat Motor take you 
nywhere you want to go over lake, stream 
river. Can be instantly attached to square 
pointed stern row boats. Travels seven to 
miles an hour. A child can run it. 


Gil PoriableBoat Motor 


teered by a rudder like a launch—not by the pro- 
Can_ be quickly adjusted to any angle or depth 
f stern. Starts with half a turn of the flywheel. 
Runs 7 hours on a gallon of fuel. Can be used in calt 
fresh water. 


Reliable Dealere Wanted 


Our extens advertising is 
eating a tremendous demand for 
these engines. We must have good 
live dealers everywhere. Send fer 
liberal dealer's proposition now 
day = defo re someone else gets 
e territory. 
We Also Build Marine Engines 
oe to 30 H.P 
These embody all six ‘cl m ne 
to four egthndare. Ask for beaut 
ful catalog. 4 postal brings all. 


Send to-day—now. 


Caille Perfection Motor Co. 
1216 Caille St., Detroit, Mich. 











Plewes Pat’d Propellors 


Manufactured by 


The Dixon Manufacturing Co. 
Collingwood, Ont. 


You are not getting the best results 
out of your MOTOR BOAT if you 


are not driving it with a PLEWES 
PAT’D PROPELLOR WHEEL ., 
WE GUARANTEE more SPEED 
with the same Engine Power and 
the Diameter and Pitch of a whee 
you are now using you are to be 


the JUDGE not us 

DONT drop us a post card 
next WEEK but today and 
we will send you all the par- 








ticulars, sizes and price list. 


















I thrive on hard work—just “eat it up”—and it 
costs but a trifle to keep my 1'4 H.P. “hustle” 
going on gasoline, I will give you perfect ser- 
vice because I am one of the famous 


GILSON eerie Sir” 


Engines—the line that exactly meets every farm need 

witha high quality engineata low price. It will pay 

ou to write for full particulars of Gilson * Goes Like 
Bixty’ ” Engines, 1to 40 H.P. 

Gilson Mfg. Co., Ltd. 10 Y — 

(ue m 

Canaan 








Service 
SPECIAL 
3H,P, complete - - $65.00 
6 H.P., 2 cycle - 
Freight Paid 
Write for catalog Dept.""W"’ 


Walkerville, Ont. 





Five Years’ GUARANTEED | 


| 
| 
$125.00 | 


WILSON MOTOR CO.) || 








New Westminster. B.C. 


Phone 188 P.O. Box 573 


to $2.50 





WINDSOR HOTEL 


European Plan, 75c. to $1.50 


P. O. Bilodeau, - Proprietor 


Rates: American Plan, $1.50 
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glitter of aluminium. He said, 
posedly, urbanely, 
brown moustache: 

“The most plausible theories some- 
times evaporate when one tries to set 
them down on paper. You would 
oblige me very much, my dear Colonel, 
by putting yours in black upon white 


com- 
stroking his heavy 


Dunoisse bowed, and said he thought 
it would be possible to oblige Mon- 
seigneur. His theory, set forth in half- 
a-dozen pages of small, neat manu- 
script, illustrated by plans, and maps 
with dotted lines traced in divers-color- 
ed inks upon them, was laid before 
Monseigneur on the very next day. 

Monseigneur studied these 
papers with close attention; rolled them 
up, retied, and locked them away in a 
secret hiding place. And said, regard- 
ing his own features in a Venetian mir- 
ror that hung above the secretaire: 

“My friend, you have been saved by 
vour lucky star from committing an 
irreparable error. This young man is 
a genius of the first water. Even to 
gratify the wish of a still singularly- 
charming woman, you would be mad, 
my friend, to part with Colonel Dun- 
i. 
oisse ! 

Thenceforwards, 
duties as assistant 
place to the more sedentary occupations 
of military private secretary, with a 
step in rank, salarv raised in accord- 
ance with his elevation in the estima- 
tion of his employer. It being present 
ly discovered that he was master of 
Arabic, Turkish, Albanian, Greek, 
German, Russian and I:nglish, and pos- 
sessed besides of a fair command of the 
Slavonic dialects of Roumania and Bul- 
earia, the office of private military in- 
terpreter was created, and conferred on 
him by Monseigneur. 

There was a little study, looking on a 
corner of the leafy g: ardens of the palace 
which communicated by a hidden door 
with Monseigneur’s private cabinet. 
lunoisse was installed in this snug den, 
into which none of the associates of 
Monseigneur ever thought of penetrat- 
ing. And with his notes, and maps, 
and works of reference about him, Was 
eiven a free hand, and bidden to carry 
out his plan. 

And now at last the studies prosecut- 
ed in spare hours at the ‘Training Insti- 
tute for Staff Officers; those years of 
dogged, diligent acquirement of knowl- 
edge, began to bear fruit. . . . At 
last the man had found the severe. 
arduous employment that gave full 
play to his brilliant faculties. His face 
erew strange to his associates and 
friends, as his task absorbed him more. 


Dunoisse’s active 
aide-de-camp gave 


Masses of papers, methodically filed 
and docketed, accumulated about Dun- 
oisse. A vast correspondence in many 
European and several Oriental lan- 
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Thanks to Fluxite. 
Solid, sound soldering is easily done with 


LUXIT 


The Paste flux that 


SIMPLIFIES SOLDERING 


AND LEAD JOINTING. 


With a little Fluxite the solder grips like magi 
even on dirty metals BOTH Amateurs and 
Mechanics use it in all parts of the world 

Of Ironmongers and Stores in small and large tins 


The ‘‘ FLUXITE’’ SOLDERING SET 
ntains a special ‘‘small spaces 8 | ~~ iror pocket 
Blow Lamp, Fluxite Solder, ete nd a pampili t on 
Soldering Wor 
Sample Set post paid Gwent. $1.32 


bute-Controller Co., 256 Vienna Read, Bermondsey. England 

















AM2-RIC AN 


The Marine Engine OHLP. 
That’s Built Right Com- 


plew 
IGHT in design—right in 
R eonstruction—right in 
every detail. The Amer- 
ican must run continuously 
from the time you start it 
until you throw off the switch 
it can’t do anything else. 
Its absolute balance means smooth, even 
running. Its perfect carburetor insures a proper gas 
mixture at all times resulting in maximum power 
from every pint of fuel. Runs on gasoline, ker- 
osene or other liquid fuel. 
Starts Without Cranking 
Simply rock the fly-wheel and—zip—away she 
goes. Engine is reversible—can be run in either 







direction. Easily install d. Can be Furuta watt Wico 
Waterproof — if desired, at sm all additional cost 
Built 1m sizes m 2 to HP for pleasure or wt rc boats 

Sold on 30 ya trial at lowest possible prices. Thou- 
sands in use. All giving perfect satisfaction. Write for 


new, free catalog Gives full information and prices. 
We also build stationary engines. Ask for circulars. 
To Demonstrating Agents and Boat Builders 
Write for special terms and sales plan Some valu- 
able territory still open. GRAB IT QUICK. 
AMERICAN ENGINE COMPANY, 
491 Boston St., Detroit, Michigan 








Overheating Impossible 


With the “London” Gaso- 
line Engine you avoid the 
many annoyances common 
to a small engine. 

The “London” is a littl 
wonder, simple in con- 
struction, overheating im 
possible, and absolutely no 
harm from freezing 


Send for our catalogue 
No. 12 on Gasoline Er 
gines and their uses. 


THE LONDON GAS POWER CO., LIMITED 


London, Ontario 
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—— === guages was carried on by him. He 

| hecame the centre of a vast web of in- 

telligence, the active bre ain of a formid- 

The able working system that centralized in 

the little room adjoining the private 

é e 399 eabinet with the bullet-chipped cor- 

S 4 nices: crossed the Alps and leaped the 

overelg Carpathians; threw a spider-line from 

Odessa to Bucharest—linked Sevasto- 

a pol with Batum—and traveled back 

Hot Water Boiler again via the great roaring world-fair 

of Constantinolpe to the cabinet at the 
Ie lysee. 


_ Maximum of Heat Men of many nationalities, tongues 


and ey and convictions, came and 


from went, by day and night; gave their in- 


formation, received instructions, 


Hard Coal verbal or otherwise, took their money, 
9 > 


and departed. [But they never came or 


Soft Coal, went in couples, nor was the business 


of one known to the next. 


lWood or any Nor had Dunoisse, who day and night 


! sat spinning at the colossal web of Mon- 
as . 9 
selgneur's ate purpose, and hatch- 
9 a rial seigneur’s private 
Large Flared Flue “ Sovereign.” Bui na le e ing out the egg of that potentate’s secret 
plan, any definite knowledge of the 
breed of basilisk that would presently 
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Che 1915-1914 model ‘‘Sovereign’’ is fuel for heatin purposes, without caus- Sains tha shell 
nly liot water boiler that will burn ing the slightes: trouble from soot de chip tne she, 
ard ¢oi soLt ¢oi vood or burn- vosits in the boil r sections. 
i ard coa rt « aul, wood 01 yb | : inti 
able material with a uniformly high CHAPTER LAIL. 


All the helpful features that have been 











ace T ‘ ethe Ane F mt an kI ‘ ] ] 
averag { heat Heleney i anv kind added to the standard design ot boiler , is ; 
of fuel, have been introduced by the makers ol Bal dinne ‘T's, concerts, receptions, 
‘ i a } rn * . 
The new model ‘** Sove reien’’ will burn the ‘¢Sovereign.’”’ and hunting- ps irtie s at the I uileries 
hard coal to better advantage than any ny , > ed ak . and at Versailles, St. Cloud, and Com 
igi ‘ ' “— . The ‘* Sovereign was the first boiler ae? : | 1 j =? : 
boiler designed te burn lard coal only made with a Larger First Section, an pleane, succeet ed 1n dazzling rotation. 
Wis ace stated ““Ressesion”? ail baen yaneeremenk now coneelly elmanied Round the little study where Dunoisse 
soft coal to better advantage than any n other boilers. wrought and planned and _ labored, 
boiler designed to burn soft eoal only It was the ‘Sovereign’? that intro driven on by a very demon of work, 
And in addition it will burn rouch 01 dueed the feature of ‘‘Individual elean e e, isv, vari-colored life ol the 
eut wood, paper or waste material of any out doors.’’ an improvement that is still i} ») ce hummed and buzzed and swirled. 
deseript on, to the ll advantage o } exelusive with it. “trains of miusie, fay or voluptuous 
and sounds of fast and furious revelry 
1 as eee ae eee ee eame, midnight after midnight, to the 
| P ‘ PAT AT af ‘ bhie / it) hie 4 T¢ / pP ‘le ‘ ti f / | > . . 
: } . , ee } ears of the solitary T° 
house in which you may be interested. You u ill learn that the Sovereign i I ao tar toile # we. 
: ‘ ‘ : } : ‘ ; Ht lenriette Was as beautiful as ever. 
iS ¢ ( /iesie ve eomarded as thi ext. If thre We ait POETS Wad € not ¢ | \t t} t ] 1] | ‘ 1 
he 75 ’ the most splendid state ‘tions, In 
ipon s to the hot water heating, write. Taylor-Forbes, Gue Iph Ont H e most splenc tate functions, 1 


the vicinity of her most brilliant rivals, 
her charms shone with undiminished 


TAYLOR-FORBES sfuft!3 GUELPH, ONT. ff tsi for ug gearless 


ACC redited lover was still 


Toronto 1080 King Street West \ontreal—246 Craig Street West dl = (1 keenly- envied, But in despite 

Var St. John, N. B., 16 Water Street of this, and : although his pressing duties 

Quebe: Mechanies’ Supply Co. W innipeg—Vulean lron Works it the Ielvsee debarred him from his 
¢ ] 


Calgary—P. D. MeLaren Co., Limited place at her side in soe lety, Dunoisse 
hi id ce; ased to be jealous 

The green-eyed demon even left off 
taunting Dunoisse with de Moulny, still 
Representative of the Right for Moulny 


H O T E L P L A N T E, R S Chancello ai ‘eee by vg 


Clark and Madison Streets, CHICAGO 4 a ee 






































L. J. ps aap Nantel . ape races Manager. from the sale of creat familv es 
A new and strictly modern European plan hotel. Absolutely fireproof. Unsur- ‘ . ‘ a ’ 
passed equipment and service. In the business district, ‘centrally located io an tates, flowed away between Dunolsses 
theatres and railway stations. Rates reasonable. finge T's, N . f : ‘k ] »} 
One of Chicago’s foremost restaurants in connection. offering wunexcelled one of it stuc to t 1e1n), mu¢ ' 
service at moderate prices, to the surprise of Monseigneur. For 
In the Heart of the City’s Activities. Dunoisse wanted money; - and the chief 
— RATES — reason at length become known to his 
Rooms, one person bath detached - - . - $1.00 to $1.50 2 tron, who had : a peculiar kné ack of get- 
Rooms, one person with private bath - - - $1.50 to $2.00 ting at the secrets of men. 
Rooms, two persons bath detached : : - «= $2.00 to $3.00 J , sand 
Rooms, two persons with private bath - : : $3.00 to $4.00 0 repay the three hundred thousant 











thalers that had been the dowry of Sis- 





ter l'erese de ‘-uint Francois had been, 
ever since the hour of their meeting, 
the abiding: steadfast purpose of her son. 
net For never, Dunoisse knew, 
would he be happy until he had earned 
and re aid every centime of that ac- 
cursed dowry. That debt discharged, 
there vould be a turn of the tide. De 
2oux would die; his widow would be- 
a the wife of her lover; there would 
be ha; ppiness, children, a home. 

For tliese he spent himself, allured by 
the clitter of Monsefgneur’s golden 
prom as other victims had been— 
would he until the end. 

And in the fever of toil that con- 
sumed hw, the man aged and wasted 
visibly. Elis black eyes lost their fire, 
his vivid coloring faded, his hair, no 
longer thick and glossy, showed broad 
streaks of gray. Lines graved therm- 
selves between his evebrows, as month 
ifter month Dunoisse sat diligently in- 
cubating the ege of Monseigneur. 

It hastened matters sensibly, that 
physical decadence—that wreck of the 
man's good looks upon the rocks of mer- 
ciless mental toil. The very day that 
showed the stupendeus task all but ae 
complished, brought home to Dunoisse 

by the medium of an unsigned letter 
in a delicate feminine hand—the 
knowledge that, in the estimation of his 
world, at least—he was held to have been 
supplanted by de Moulny. The closing 
sentence of the anonymous writer re- 
produced, almost in the very words, the 
unforgettable utterance of Henriette at 
the inn of “The Heron”: 

‘You only have yourse olf to thu 

hat has happe ned nowl 


lt seemed the very voice of his Fate 
speaking, and Dunoisse grew pale as 
ishes, and laid the letter down. He had 
been much weakened by his unremit 
ting labors, and the drumming of the 
blood in his ears and the violent beating 
of his heart made him deaf to the quiet 
pening and closing of the door. But 
a voice spoke to him, and he looked 
ip, with the sharp-fang ed fox of desper 
ite jealousy gnawing under his uniform 
is it had possibly gnawed under that of 
de Roux, and became aware that Mon- 
seigneur had entered. and was looking 
it him with a somewhat sinister smile. 
He said—as Dunoisse stumbled to his 
feet and saluted—looking narrowly at 
the haggard handsome face and smooth 
ing his thick brown moustache with the 
little hand that was so like a pretty 
woman’s, : 

“So! We drew near the end! We 
have at last the goal in view, according 
to the report I received from you this 
morning. ” He added, as Dunoisse bow- 
ed in assent: “Accept my sincere con- 

eratulations upon the excellent service 
vou have rendered, General-of-Brigade 
von Widinitz Dunoisse.”’ 

His glance, as keen as dull and lus- 
treless, had recognized the writing of 
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City RealEstate Opportunities 








Fort William Has Advantages 








THAT NO OTHER CANADIAN CITY HAS OR CAN EVER HOPE 


Reliable information cheerfully given. 
A post card will bring you descriptive literature and beautifully colored 
map of Fort William. 
GEO. H. ADAIR & CO., 


Established 1907 
References: Union Bank of Canada, Fort William. 


TO HAVE 


Real Estate, Investments, Insurance 
FORT WILLIAM, CANADA 


Financial Post of Canada, Toronto 

















If you hiigure “on pla ing your money in very pront ible and 
ments, you will not pass FORT WILLIAM, It isziust halffway across 
Dominion of Canada 
rHINK—Ocean vessels 
part 


th 


of the world. Its harbor has a frontage of 24 miles. Its population 
mw only about 26,000. Its population in 1918 will be 75,000 or more 
real estate values are very low now Its real estate values will in- 
e trom 200 to 2000 per cent. in the next five years W rite- 


G. R. EVANS ° 


FORT WILLIAM 


safe invest 


can land freight direct on its docks from any 


Fort William, Ontario 
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One Railroad 


Made these Towns 


CALGARY 
LETHBRIDGE 
SWIFT CURRENT 
MOOSE JAW 
EDMONTON 
SASKATOON 


True these towns have other 
roads running in now, but the 
fact is that they were all made 
by one railroad. Fortunes have 
been made in every one of these 
towns by investors. Read Mel- 
fort’s future. 


LROADS ARE MAKING 


ELFORT <& 


















rhe only direct gateway between the western provinces and the Hudson’s 
Bay is through Melfort, There are now four lines of railroad running into 
Melfort, and five lines are under construction, Mel t will be an important 

nt n three transcontinental railroads, and a divisional point for at 

wo, 

Melfort is in the heart of the Carrot River Valley—known all over 
the west as the “Black Loam Belt. Crop failures have never been 
n wn here 


MELFORT! IS*THE 
Commercial, Industrial and 
Distributing centre for 7000 square miles of 
Canada’s best farm lands. 


As a mixed farming district Melfort is coming into the front rank; the 
successes of this branch of farming have been so great that abattoirs and 
packing-houses here are reasonably assured. Melfort will rival the now 
recognized centres of the west, with its wealth of railroads, grain lands 
mixed farming lands, and an almost inexhaustible supply of timber. Now 
is the time to buy Melfort real estate. Our property is in the west end 
of the ORIGINAL TOWNSITE, facing Broadway—the Government Road 
4lirectly opposite Melfort’s new $60,000 school. The residential section 
has grown right out to this property, and it is now in demand for homes 
for Melfort’s business men, $63 will secure a lot. 

Write and ask us about the terms. 
you illustrated booklet on Melfort. 


Pace, Harrison & Millar 
303 Keewayden[Building, Winnipeg, Man. 


We will be glad to send 
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LOANS BY MAIL 


$100.00 to $5,000.00 at 1% per Month 


TO ALL who are honourable in their intentions. There is no 
difficulty in obtaining a Loan from Me, For Paying off existing 
Mortgages, To the Farmer to Improve his Stock, To the Working- 
Man, To Improve his Home, ete. I do not ask the heavy charges 
required by self-styled Money-Lending firms. I select honourable 
borrowers, therefore I need only ask a reasonable commercial 
profit. I advance PROMPTLY and PRIVATELY, repayable by 
instalments which can be conveniently spared from your Income. 
If you think my rate of interest too high please don’t waste my 
time or your own in asking for lower. I purchase Agreements, 
Stocks, Shares, etc., for spot Cash. What have you to sell? Write 
me your wants NOW. This Advt. applies to CANADA only. 


JAMES WARD, Financier 


P.O. BOX 666 VANCOUVER, B.C. 








The Prosperity of Saskatchewan 
Has A Substantial Foundation 


Our unusual and continuous prosperity is due to the fact that 
we produce millions of dollars each year from the soil, and this 
produce is always in demand. Our credit is good because we 
are producers 


Regina enjoys the tullest advantages of being the biggest 
and busiest city in this province. This city has grown at the 
rate of 10,000 increase in population per year. The condi- 
tion here is ideal for real estate investments. 


For information and our free illustrated 
booklet on Saskatchewan, write to us. 


ANDERSON, LUNNEY & COMPANY 


REGINA, SASK. 


Real Estate, Appraisers, Valuators, Insurance, and Western Bonds 








Success Awaits 
You in the Lucky 
Town of . . . 

The success of Medicine Hat is assured. It will be the manufacturing 
centre of the West. The cheapness of fuel is attracting industries to locate 
there. We handle inside properties only and will be glad to give you any 
information. 

WRITE TO-DAY FOR PARTICULARS. MEDICINE HAT 
IS THE BEST CITY FOR GOOD MONEY-TURNING 
INVESTMENTS. LEARN WHY. 


INVESTORS’ EXCHANGE, “33ti:i"" 


T. G. ALLAN J. WILLIAMSON D. H. ALLAN 














the letter lying on the blotting-pad. He 
had calculated and rightly, that to grant 
the coveted step at the moment of revel- 
ation would inconceivably intensify the 
torment of its sting. He did not delay 
to receive the halting thanks of the vic- 
tim. He went on in his cool, mellifluous 
tones, showing a docketed paper in his 
hand: 

“You mention at the close of your 
summary of the work that has been ac- 
complished, that without diligent and 
painstaking revision of the maps of Eas- 
tern Europe at present in use at our 
military schools, and employed at our 
War Department, the coping-stone of 
perfection must be lacking still.” He 
added, “This, I will own, surprises me, 
our Government Survey Department be- 
ing considered—I believe with justice! 

as pre-eminent in skill and accuracy. 
How then, do you suggest that the maps 
should be improved!”’ 

“Monseigneur, the network of intel- 
ligence being complete,” answered Dun- 
oisse, ‘a minute sanitary survey of the 
ground most likely to become the scene 
of militant operations should necessarily 
follow. Fever-breeding districts must 
he plainly labelled ‘Pestilential,’— 
doubtfully-salubrious regions must be 
indicated for what they are. shad 
No detail should be neglected. Special 
qualifications—precise scientific knowl- 
edge will be necessarily required of the 
Staff officer who is deputed to carry out 
this mission.” He added, “For upon 
the health of the army depends its 
fighting-power. One cannot win battles 
with sick men!” 

“An excellent apophthegm,” Mon- 
seigneur pronounced, with that pecu- 
liarly amiable smile of fis. He tapped 
his teeth thoughtfully with the paper 
in his hand. “As regards the staff offi- 
cer who is to be despatched on this 
would you call it a perilous mission?” 

Ile went on, Dunoisse having admit- 
ted it to be a decidely perilous mission 
“T know of but one individual —pos- 
sessing the necessary, indispensable 
qualifications, and he is yourself!’ He 
added, turning the poisoned poniard 
in the wound: “Fair eves will weep at 
vour departure, my dear Dunoisse 
lovely lips will call me cruel. But un- 
doubtedly—you must be the man _ to 


CHAPTER LNIII. 


So Dunoisse, with a step in rank in 
lieu of the promised heap of gold, and 
the suspicion rankling m him that his 
banishment had long been contemplat- 
ed, went back to the Rue de Sevres and 
found Henriette and de Moulny there 
together. 

There was a silence, poignant and 
tense. They had risen upon Dunoisse’s 
entrance—both faces wore a set, arti- 
ficial smile of greeting. Dunoisse could 
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hear de Moulny’s deep, even respiration 
and Henriette’s agitated hurried breath- 
ing. It seemed to him that his heart did 
not beat—that he himself did not 
breathe at all. And then the spell was 
broken by a woman’s soft utterance. 
Henriette said: 

“Dear friend, your arrival is oppor- 
tune. M. de Moulny has called upon 
me to entreat that I would use such in- 
fluence as I am—perhaps mistakenly— 
credited with possessing—to effect a re- 
conciliation between you both. ‘ 
The misunderstanding that has divided 
you so long shall be cleared up, shall it 
not—as he wishes?” She added, look- 
ing from one man to the other with 
softly-beaming eyes: “I too wish this, 
so very greatly. Will you not 
be friends, to please me?” 

De Moulny’s deep voice said: 

‘Have we ever been enemies?” 

And he held out to Dunoisse 
his large, thick, white hand with the 
fleshy, round-tipped fingers; and, as a 
man in a dream will unquestioningly 
accept some inconceivable, impossible 
situation, Dunoisse took the hand in his. 
It loosely grasped and was withdrawn. 
Then there had followed some moments 
of conventional, ordinary, social com- 
tnionplace. And then de Moulny had 
taken his leave, and, freed from the 
hateful oppression of his presence, Du- 
noisse could think clearly again. 

He broke to Henriette the news of 
the eastern mission. She paled , 
cried out . . . threw herself half- 
<wooning—bathed in tears, upon — his 
breast Cruel, cruel Monseigneur! . 
Her beautiful bosom heaved as she in- 
veighed against the implacable tyrant 
at the Elysee. She vowed she would not 
submit to such a heartless abuse of au- 
thority. . . . She would go to the 
prince, she declared—throw herself be- 
fore him—plead upon her knees for a 
reversal of the pitiless appointment. 
And Dunoisse dissauded her with diffi- 
culty from adopting such a course; in- 
wardly blessing the power she reviled, 
for the discovery that, after all, he was 
loved. 7 

And indeed, during the few, the very 
few, days that intervened between the 
reconciliation with de Moulny and Dun- 
oisse’s departure, Henriette’s passion, 
that shrivelled rose of Jericho, soaked in 
warm tears from lovely eyes, regained 
its pristine color, bloom and fragrance. 
The ancient glamor was upon all earth 
and heaven, and the cup once more of- 
fered by those exquisite hands to the 
thirsting lips of her lover brimmed with 
the intoxicating wine of old. 


CHAPTER LXIV. 


Their parting. . . . Ah! what pen 
could do justice to their parting, when, 
upon a certain fateful morning, some 
eight days subsequently to the decision 
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HIGH-GRADE INVESTMENTS 
IN REAL ESTATE 


The investor anxious ta find a certain profit-bearing proposition should write at 
once about Fort Fraser—before' the next advance in price is made. Our blocks 
are all inside properties. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 


Fort Fraser offers the best open- 
ings to-day for active business and 
professional men. It is growing 
fast—now is the time to locate. 


GARDENS AND FARMS. 


The district of Fort Fraser is un- 
surpassed for productive agricul- 
ture—others are going there this 
summer, why not youf 





If you are convinced of what the opening of 


[Macleod the Panama Canal will do for Canada, let us 


show you where Macleod comes in. Money-maker. 





Western Canada Realty Co. 


3 Regent Street 169 Dundas Street 4 Frederick Street 


London, S. W., Edinburgh 
ENGLAND LONDON, - ONTARIO SCOTLAND 








A Safe Edmonton Investment. 


NORTH BELVEDERE 


“WHERE THE PAYROLL WILL TAKE THE POPULATION.’ 


This property is situated in the north-east part of Edmonton— 
right in the district where values are increasing more rapidly 
than other section, owing to the fact that the manufacturing con- 
cerns are erecting their plants there. 


NORTH BELVEDERE 


is a perfect building site—every lot being high, dry, level and clear. All lots are 
33 x 123 feet or larger. Sidewalks have been laid and the property is right in line 
with the proposed street car extensions. 


Price $250.00 up. Terms % cash, balance 4, 8, 12 and 16 months. 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET CONTAINING PARTICULARS AND FURTHER 
INFORMATION. 


The Griffiths & Duffield Co. fimONTON 


“The Home of the Shrewd Investor.” 














An Exceptional Opportunity 


An Exceptional Opportunity to secure one of the choicest fruit farms in the Niagara District 
We have been instructed by the owner to dispose of his fruit farm situated at Port Dalhousie, 


consisting of 80 acres of the very best sandy soil in this sectior and which has a half-mile 
frontage on Lake Ontario The bearing fruit is made up as follows: 25 apple trees, 20 acres 
peaches, 13 acres pears, 5 acres grapes, $ acres tomatoes, 7 acres potatoes, 2 acres cherries, and all 
fruits of every other description in smaller proportion A beautiful residence, containing twelve 


rooms, which has steam heating. hardwood floors, three fire places, and practically every city 
convenience: also foreman’s residence, garage, and all other necessary outbuildings in the very 
best of condition. Electric radial passes the property. The location of this property and al) its 
appointments are unsurpassed, as it is most advantageously situated for marketing products at 
the Canning Factory and Toronto, Montreal and Western markets. Price $85,000, on terms which 
will be made known to direct enquirers. This is an opportunity that is seldom afforded to secure 
an ideal home, and also a property which in a very few years will pay for itself. Address all 
inquiries to the exclusive agents, 


Melvin Gayman & Co., Real Estate, Insurance and Financial Brokers 


No. 5 Queen Street - St. Catharines, Ont, 
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RED DEER 


ALBERTA’S NEXT BIG CITY 


has emerged from the status of a Town 
to that of a City, having been incorpor- 
ated at the recent Session of the Legisla- 
ture. Its strategie location and boundless 
wealth of soil and vast coal deposits have 
drawn the railroads to the City. Oppor- 
tunities in Red Deer are so pronounced 
that. an investment in land simply cannot 
fail to increase. 





We controi one whole bleck of 
Trackage property, and can offer the 
choicest investments in inside bust- 
ness properties and high-class resi- 
dential lots in active demand. 


We have an especially attractive 
offering in an inside business block 
producing good permanent revenue. 











WRITE FOR FULL PARTICULARS, 
ALSO FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 
ON RED DEER. 


MICHENER, CARSCALLEN & CO. 


Real Estate Brokers 


RED DEER - - - ALBERTA 




















I invite correspondence from in- 
vestors regarding the purchase of 


Mortgages and 
Agreements of Sale 


On account of the demand for ready 
money I] am able to invest your 
funds, small or large, at a valuation 
of from 40 to 60 per cent., repayable 
over terms of one, two or three 
years to 


Nett You 12% 


Your security is the title to the pro 
perty in your own name and in addi- 
tion the repayment of loans is per- 
sonally guaranteed. 


WRITE FOR FULL INFORMATION 


W. H. STRACHAN 


SASKATOON, SASK. 


Bankers—Bank of Nova Scotia. 

















MEDICINE HAT 


In this. the future manufacturing centre and 
largest milling point in Western Canada, we 
have lote for sale \% of a mile from large 
manufacturing plants now in operation. 

Every lot is guaranteed te be dry and level. 


WRITE NOW FOR PARTICULARS 
AND PRICES. VALUES WILL 
ADVANCE MORE RAPIDLY I” 
MEDICINE HAT THIS YEAR 
THAN IN ANY OTHER CITY IN 
CANADA. 


THE ANDERSON LAND CO. 


226 Eighth Ave. E., CALGARY, ALTA. 
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of Monseigneur, Dunoisse tore himself 
away from Henriette and his revived 
and radiant happiness, and left Paris, 
en route for Eastern Roumelia, and the 
debatable ground one day to be con- 
tested by the forces of the Sultan and 
the Czar 

Not without pith of meaning is the 
old saw that warns the traveller never, 
once having started, to retrace his steps. 
But the overworked pointsman’s blun- 
der that sent the engine of the South- 
astern express crashing into the rear- 
wagon of a goods train outside the 
station of Joigny—a disaster without re- 
sultant loss of life to any portion of the 
human freight—must be held responsi 
ble for Dunoisse’s return. 

[lis route had officially been pricked 
out va Marseilles and Constantinople.. 
Owing to the lapse of hours that would 
intervene before the next Southward- 
voing mail could be boarded. the bi- 
monthly steamer plying between the 
ports above named must certainly sail 
without Dunoisse. Somewhat bruised 
and shaken by the shock of the acci- 
dent, and furthermore possessed with an 
intense nostalgia for Paris and Hen- 
riette, her lover vielded to the tempting, 
urgent voice; left his bagyage—soldier- 
ly in its economy of bulk—in charge of 
the officials at Joigny—and burdened 
with nothing more cumbrous than a 
iravelling-bag—took the next train for 
home. 

The city clocks were striking twelve 
when he left the terminus of the Rue 
Mazas and rattled in a hired coupe over 
the Bridge of Austerlitz. 

It seemed a long drive. But at last it 
was over. Tle dismissed his cab at the 
-treet-corner, in the interests of the jov 
ful surprise he had in view—and reach- 
ed the familiar gates on foot. No need 
to use the little pass-kevy, carried in 
Dunoisse’s waistcoat-pocket, and ad- 
mitting by the smaller portal, framed 
in the corner of the larger one. for 
thanks to some neglect of the portress 
the little door stood ajar; it swung in 
wards at the first touch. 2... And 
thus Dunoisse stepped noiselessly into 
the dark. foggy courtvard, passed under 
the tall, stately, familiar portico con 
jectured rather than seen in the draping 
veil of fog and drew out the latch kev 
of the de Roux’s hall-door. But that 
door was also open—upon this night of 
wonders every obstacle seemed to dis- 
<olve like foam or mist-wreath under 
the touch of the man who was hurrying 
to prove his mistress faithful. For, 
stripped of all ornament or pretence, 
vou have in these five plain words the 
reason of Dunoisse’s return. 

The servants had gone to bed, or had 
heen given leave to spend the night 
elsewhere. 

Moving with long, swift, eager 
strides over the velvety carpets, Dun- 








Experience Teaches 


Experience is an essential factor when 
Real Estate investments are contem- 
plated, especially in Western Real Es- 
tate where conditions are confusing to 
the uninitiated. 

Mr. Edgar has had twelve years’ ex- 
perience in handling Western Real 
Estate and is quite familiar with West- 
ern conditions and prices, and has some 
excellent investment in Regina—Saska- 
toon—Weyburn properties, especially 
in Regina. 

Mr. Edgar's experience is at your dis- 
posal and investors will do well to take 
advantage of this opportunity and seek 
his sdvice. A large list of Business, 
Warehouse, Residential and Suburban 
properties, also Improved I’'srm Lands 
in large and small blocks is ready for 
your consideration before investing 
elsewhere. 

Before investing take advantage of 
Mr. Edgar’s ee and seek his ad- 
vice without charge. 





SEND A POST CARD FOR PARTICULARS. 


N. S. EDGAR 


Real Estate and Insurance 
P.O. Box 297 REGINA, SASK. 

















Peace River Landing 


is going to be a large distributing 
centre for the Peace River Valley 


Writ. us for illustrated booklet, 
maps, etc. 


SMITH BROS., LIMITED 


128 Jasper Ave. West EDMONTON, ALTA. 




















THE INVESTOR’S PRIMER 


A Concise Handbook by John Moody, con- 
taining definitions of all the important terms 
and phrases employed in the investment and 
banking business. Part 1 covers the definitions 
of Finance. Part 2 gives specific information 
regarding various issues of Preferred and 
guaranteed stocks 


Price $1.00. Send all orders to 


MACLEAN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


143-149 University Ave. - Toronto 




















CALGARY IS SOLID 


Real Estate in Calgary is steady. Strong, 
Solid. Not sky line sub-divisions but inside 
city lots. We have inside city lots at $100 
each. Acreage at $300 per acre, Splendid in- 
vestment in houses. Farms at all prices. 
Easy terms to suit purchasers. 


Information and advice freely given. 
WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. 


T. J. BENNETT 


1024 9th St. E. CALGARY, ALTA. 























gisse reached the open door of the bed- 
room. With a heart that throbbed as 
madly as on the first night that nad 
seen him cross its threshold, he looked 
in. 

In sharpest contrast with the brillian- 
cy of the green-and-gold boudoir, the 
rose-coloured bedroom, save for the 
blazing wood-billets that dispensed a 
daneing light dnd a delicious warmth, 
was all in shadow. At an angle, facing 
towards the fire, s tood a low. broad 
ebony couch tions a back or foot- 
niece, covered in rose-colour matching 
the shade of the draperies of the win 
dows, the walls, and the tent that in the 
eracelul fashion of the era, sheltered 
the bed. And Henriette lay in beauty 
revealed rather than covered by a thin 
diaphanous robe of lawn and lace—out- 
siretched upon the couch beside the fire. 

Surely, surely, she was very pale. 

But not until Dunoisse had crossed 
io her side—bent down and set his 
burning kiss upon those smiling lips, 
lid he realise that they were icy cold; 
hat the teeth were rigidly clenched be- 
hind them, and that the half-open eyes 
were fixed in a glassy stare. And in 
the poignant horror of the discovery he 
cried her name aloud, imploring her to 
revive. . .. to look at him 
to answer . if only by a sigh. 

In vain his prayers. She was cold, 
white and silent as the dead. 


Could this be Death indeed? j 
Dur — drove the haunting query des- 
perately from him. He struck a match 
ind Nehted with what a shaking hand! 

the rose-tinted wax candles upheld 
by porcelain Cupids on the mantelshelf. 
Holding one of the candlesticks on 
high, he sent a questioning glance about 
in search of smelling-salts or some more 
powerful restorative. And not until 
then did the tell-tale disorder of the 
place yield up its ugly secret. He knew 
all. 

The disorder of the luxurious bed 

. . the little table of two covers that 
stood near its foot, bearing a plate of 
caviare sandwiches partly consumed, «a 
cut pate and two champagne-bottles, 
ne prone and empty, the other partly 
full, gave testimony there was no dis- 
proving. Even without the clinching 
evide nee furnished by the heavy, fur- 
linea overeoat that sprawled over the 
back of a chair. And was not that a 
man’s white glove, lying where it had 
heen dropped upon the rose-coloured 
carpet? Mechanically Dunoisse 
crossed the room and picked it up. And 
it was no glove, but a crumpled note, 
penned in ‘violet ink, in Henriette’s 
clear, delicate characteristic hand, on 
her white, satin-striped paper. And 1 
told all, crudely and without reserve, to 
the oy dupe whom it flouted and 
mocked, 


{ 
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Grandfather’s Way Was Alright 
In His Day 


but in these up-to-the-minute times, the Met Caskey is 
strictly Johnny-on- the- spot, = will give you more infor- 
mation about your business in five minutes’ 


time than vou 
can get from a day book pee “i | 


hours, 


So said one of the gratified users of 


avevee 


Thousands of merchants all over Can ida 
Caskey Systems a_ revelation in the 
Wherever used it eliminates error and 
labor saver. It places the customer’s account } 
that he cannot say, “T did not know that IL owed 
because every time a pur- 
chase is made the cus 
tomer knows just how 
the account stands. 


are finding the Me 
handling of accounts. 


disputes. It is a time and 
fore him in such a way 
you so much,’ 











The McCaskey Account 
System does away with 
unprofitable drudgery over 
Day Books, Pass Books 
and Aecounts. 











It is a system that 
brings big returns for 
a small outlay. It 
establishes confidence 
and a pleasant relation- 
ship between customer 
and merchant. 


It takes care of youl! 
purchases as well as 
your credit sales, and 
only one writing is re- 
quired, 






Our Booklet, “Bookkeeping Without Books,” will 
interest any merchant interested in business building. 
It will interest you. Get it. 


All our goods are sold through our own 
travellers. Place your orders through 


Send us a post card to-day. 
them or by mail. . 











Dominion Register Company, Limited 
92 Ontario Street, Toronto, Canada 
BRANCHES: Trafford Park, Manchester, England; Melbourne, Australia 


BALL GAME 


























To advertise our new Game Ship’s Base Fall, make new 
frien is i our $1,00 ontest, which is now run- 
1ing, 1, aid, 1,000 Ship’s Base Ball 
yam AB sone 'TELY cae E, to the first 
1. ind address, if y will show it to 
at least 5 friends. When you show it to your friends they wil! send It’s the B 1G “GAME this year. 
Each Gam¢ has 7 teams, each team a different color, rep‘ ting a particular le team, There's an Umpire to keep 
t 3 Strikes, Men Out and Innings. Score Cards ani Schedules come with each Game. Y¥ can play a Series 
Schedules and keep an actual record on Seore ye f each player, and figure out his batting 
Every conceivable play or movement of a player has been irked out on a Special set of cards, of best 
1 finish, We have offered Hundreds of Dollars for any play that is not included in this Game, and have not 
y that was missing from Ship's Base Ball (ian It is the m st practical Game ever put on the market, 

1 the fun and exciteme ent, players trying to st base batters hit by batted ball, double plays, — le play 
sacrifices, squeeze plays. They ar all in Ship's 8 a Game, It is scientific and correct in its adher Base 
B Play and Ethics—the res f years n the Diamor pronounced by As “THE ‘MOST 
WONDERFUL AND ING ENTOUS DUPLIC ATION ‘OF “THE. BASE BALI DIAMOND Any numt ca play this 
game. Y ‘annot realize hat a great game th is and what fun and interest ar uke out f it mply 
reading t “ight lown and send your D ame, add nd c coin t ver posta,¢ and t f these 


abo t S 
games {BSOLUTELY FREE. 
SHIP’S BASE: BALL GAME CO. 
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What 
harmonious! 


pride you take in the quiet, artistic arrangement of your 
But the furniture may be a little the worse for wear. 


“LACQUERET” 


it will cover up blemishes on your bedstead, 


If so, 


It's so easy to apply! And 
brighten the drawers, 
“LACQUERET” is made in eight artistic shades 
and flat and gloss Black. The 
Our little booklet, “Dainty Decorator,” 
Cans contain full Imperial Measure. 


Largest in the world and first to establish definite Standards 


tells of its many uses in the home 
Don’t accept a substitute! 








\. 


bedroom! So 


restful 
try 


rejuvenate the do 
nd hide the wear and tear marks on sofa and table legs. : 
ie . Also in Silver and Gold, flat and gloss White 
clear “Lacqueret” will not discolor nor hide the grain of the wood 
copy 


Write for your 


Ask your dealer. 


6 WINNIPEG 
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of Quality. 





Daintiness is the Keynote! 
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COWAN 2 BRITTON LTO 





It’s a simple matter to put back the 
Storm Windows 


The winter is coming and everybody is thinking 
ibout their storm windows. The Peerless Hangers and 
Fasteners for Storm Sashes makes it a matter of a few 


moments No tools or ladders required. Windows can 
} 


ve hung from the inside, can be washed with perfect 
ease Especially adapted for the Canadian Climate. 
Help save your fuel | 
Take off storm windows in the spring. immediately 
put on your sereens on the s e bar ‘rs ' 






’ for the hensentie. 
ASK YOUR JOBBER-RETAILER OR WRITE DIRECT 
Price 35c. Per Set, Complete with Serews 


COWAN & BRITTON, LTD., Sole Mfrs., Gananoque, Ont. 


Make things easy 








“UnxnruLy MonstER,— 

“Yes! ’tis true! Don Quixote has 
departed. Naturally I am inconsol- 
able!—but since you profess yourself 
-onvineed of the contrary, you may 
eome at the usual hour. ‘The servants 
will be disposed of —the doors will be 
open. When we meet. perhaps 
I may be 

“Tay HENRIE?TE.” 


LXV. 


The porcelain clock upon the man- 
telshelf struck one and the half-hour, 
as Dunoisse sat thrashing the question 
out—to go or stay with her? And 
presently he raised his wrung and rav- 
aged face, and got up and stood beside 
the sofa, looking down at Henriette. 

“Poor soul!” he said. I 
blind idiot, Henriette, 
profited by your unfaith—looked to 
he faithful. Now I am paid in my own 
coin—it is my pride that suffers—not 
my love. Yet, love or none, because 
that other man has fled and left you, 
and because that viler self that lurks 
within counsels me to follow—lI stay 
heside vou here.” 


am a pur- 
who, having 


LXAVI. 


When the porcelain clock upon the 
mantelshelf had chimed the hour, a 
cautious footstep had crossed the flag- 
ged pavement of the foggy courtyard. 
Dunoisse had not heard it. But now 
that the stealthy footsteps traversed 


he parquet of the vestibule—stumbled 


over an unseen ottoman in the dark- 
ness of the large drawing-room— 
threaded the next, and crossed the 


threshold of the green-and-gold bou- 
doir, he heard it. with a creeping icy 
chill, and a rising of the hairs upon his 
-calp and body. THe remembered that 
he had not shut the courtvard gate, or 
the hall-door behind him, upon. this 
fatal night of revelation. . . . It 
occurred to him that some prowling 
night-hawk of the Paris streets might 
have entered in search of food and 
plunder, or that the intruder might 
prove to be a. se rgent de ville, or the 
watchman of the quarter, or even a 
vendarme of the city patrol. . . . But 
when a large, powerful, well-kept white 
hand, with fleshy, round-topped _fin- 
gers, came stealing about the edge of 
the partly-open door, and pushed it 
cautiously inwards—Dunoisse, with a 
savage leaping of the blood. knew 
even before the tall. bulky figure loom 
ed dark upon the threshold, seen 
against the brilliance and glitter of the 
houdoir—that the man who had left 
her had retarned. 

That the man was de Moulny he had 
never for one instant doubted. 

In the first moment of his entrance, 
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de Moulny—newly out of fog and dark- 
ness—blinking from the radiance of 
the boudoir, did not observe that the 
bedroom held any occupant besides the 
rigid, white form upon the rose-colored 
sofa. His light blue, strained and 
slightly blood-shot eyes went to that 
directly. 

Then a purposely-made movement 
of Dunoisse jerked de Moulny’s head 
round. A sudden reddish flame leap- 
ed into the pale eyes as they took in the 
slender, upright figure in the rough 
gray travelling surtout, standing at the 
foot of the couch with folded arms. 

And though de Moulny did not 
palpably start, yet his big jowl dropped 
a hair’s-breadth. A slight hissing in- 
take of the breath betrayed his perturb- 
ation and surprise. 

“TRWh! And then in an 
instant the old de Moulny was back, 
arrogant, cool, self-possessed as ever. 
His blue eyes were hard as polished 
stones as they met the black eyes of 
Dunoisse. He said, pouting his fleshy 
lips, sticking his long obstinate chin 
out, looking arrogantly down his big 
thick nose in the old familiar manner: 

“An unexpected return invariably 
leads to unpleasant explanations. But 
in the present case I design to make 
you none, further than that I came 
here by appointment.” His smile was 
intolerable as he added: ‘“‘Not for the 
first time. And T will meet you when 
vou please, and where you please. You 
have your choice of weapons, under- 
stand me—from ordinary duelling-pis- 
tols to a buttonless foil!’ 

Meeting no response from Dunoisse, 
he added, with his insufferable smile, 
clancing towards the still sleeper on the 
rose-hued sofa: 

“At the climax of a love-passage of 
Oriental fervour, she swooned in my 


irms. . . . And the servants had all 
been sent out of the wav! . . . Im- 
igine my predicament! . . . A 
senseless woman on my hands, and not 
inother woman within cry. . . Thus 


was, that in my present, slightly 
compromising state of déshabillé, T sal- 
ied out to fetch a surgeon—an excel- 
lent, discreet, and reliable person, who 

as luek would have it—has gone into 
the country to operate upon a patient, 
and until to-morrow is not expected to 
return, Failing him, I knock- 
ed up a chemist, who supplied me with 
these drops—warranted  infallible’~ 
he held up the little parcel ’ adding 
some advice gratis as to treatment of 
the sufferer, involving—unless T err— 
friction over the region of that conjec- 
tural feminine organ, the heart. 

De Moulny, seeming bigger and 
more blond and brutal than ever, mov- 
ed with his long, padding elastic step, 

recalling the gait of a puma—to the 
sofa. Dunoisse, even quicker than he, 
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A Woman’s Correspondence 


s doubly charming if written upon fine stationery. 


And the graceful art of letter-writing is never more 
ihbly enhanced than when the correspondence is written 
upon Iris Linen note-paper. 

This series of ladies’ fine note-papers is the representa- 
tive quality stationery for discriminating Canadian women 


Tris Lumen 


is sold at all good stationers. But if you have any diffi- 
culty in securing it, write to our office nearest you, and 
we will tell you where to get it. 


BARBER-ELLIS, LIMITED 


BRANTFORD TORONTO WINNIPEG VANCOUVER 
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Anything that tends towards 
practical efficiency 


is adopted by business houses of repute, by manufacturers 
and modern institutions—by all who desire to keep abreast. 


The Dennis Metal Locker System 


for offices, warehouses, factories, colleges and other business 
and educational institutions is a step toward the end in 
view greater ettic leney better service increased business 

The Dennis Metal Locker System is endorsed by the 
Underwriters. 

These Lockers induce order, tidiness and 
Prevent the spreading of contagious diseases, and are a guard 
against petty thefts. 


cleanliness 


They vastly improve the appearance of any cloak room. 
We want you to know more about these Lockers, and of 
their benefits for your business. 


WRITE US FOR FULL PARTICULARS. 


Dennis Wire & Iron Works, Limited 


London, Ontario, Canada 























DOUBLE YOUR MONEY 


by investing in REAL ESTATE in MONTREAL, Canada’s largest city. Our lots will 


double in value before long. 
WHY? 


Because we are near the centre of Montreal. Near the most 


)rogressive City of 


Maisonneuve. Near forty factories. Near Angus C.P.R. Shops. Near the new Dry 
Dock, the Montreal Locomotive Works, Canada Steel Foundry, et« The main Sewers 
cross our property. Nearly one million dollars will be spent on our property insid 


of two years. 
LOTS FROM $350.00 UP 
Terms 10% cash, balance in 60 monthly payments, without interest. Special discounts for 10 
or more lots. Write to-day for further particulars and plan. 


BOUSQUET & SARAULT, 216 Amherst Street, Montreal, Canada 
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oo MEN who dictate to the Dictaphone are mostly and rightly interested in the 
saving of their own time. It is the time of the high-priced man that counts, in any 
business. 











But the hour-a-day saving of your stenographer’s time is an important item also. 
The Dictaphone does save that hour a day. Your typist is type-writing your first letter 
the first minute you have finished dictating it, and sticks right to her typewriter all day 
long. Instead of stopping her pencil work every time you interrupt your dictating, she 
is plugging away at what you have previously dictated. 








You get your morning’s mail off your mind and back, ready to sign, before you could 
otherwise get through dictating. 













Telephone or write to our nearest branch, or better yet, call 


Calgary, Alta,—216 1.0.0.F. Bidg. Quebec, P.Q.—1230 Rue St. 
Halifax, N.S.—Granville and Sackville Sts. St. John, N.B,-—73 Dock St. 
Hamilton, Ont.—Clyde Block, St. John’s, Nfld.—Columbus Bldg. 
London, Ont.—426 Richmond St. Toronto, Ont.—52 Adelaide St. W. 
Montreal, Que.—-McGill Building. Vancouver, B.C,—321 Pender St. 

Ottawa, Ont.—Hope Chambers. Winnipeg, Man.—247 Notre Dame Avenue. 


Valier. 














Write for catalogs and full particulars, and a complete list of al) branches, 
one ef which may be nearer to you than any of the sbeve, te 


THE DICTA PAQNE 


(REGISTERED) 
52 ADELAIDE STREET WEST, TORONTO 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY, Sole Distributors 
Exclusive Selling Rights Granted Where We Are Not Actively Represented. 


Positions are open in several of the large cities for high-grade office specialty salesmen. 












Do You Want to Increase Your Salary? 


We have put four hundred young and old business men in 
Canada in the way of earning $5.00 more every week. If 
you are an enterprising man, you can get the same offer 
by writing us. The work is easy, educative and profitable. 


WRITE US FOR PARTICULARS. 


THE MACLEAN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


143-149 UNIVERSITY AVE. TORONTO, CANADA 











interposed, and said, baldly and sim- 
ply, speaking between his close-shut 
teeth, and looking straight in the 
other’s stony eyes: 

“Tf you touch her I shall kill you! 
Take care! .. .” 

“Oh, as to killing!’ de Moulny said 
with a shrug. — 

“Permit me to point out that your 
utterance savours of the dog in the 
manger You have failed to revive 
Madame—and I am not to try. You 
would rather Death laid his bony hand 
upon that eminently lovely person 
than that I did. Well! 
Be it so!” 

He shrugeed with an elaborate af- 
fectation of indifference—even feigned 
Dunoisse answered hoarsely, 


to yawn. 
turning away his sickened eyes from 
him: 

“Death has already touched and 
claimed her. She is Death’s—not 


mine or yours!” 

De Moulny’s big jowl dropped. He 
shot into an erect attitude, dropped his 
coat-tails and made, rapidly and 
stealthily, the Sign of the Cross. His 
widely-open eyes, their distended pu- 
pils swallowing up the pale blue irises, 
seemed to leap at the white shape upon 
the sofa; and then relief relaxed the 
tension of his muscles, and his thick 
lips curled back in an almost good- 
humored smile. He said, in Alain’s 
old way: 

“Nom dun petit bonhomme!—but 
you are mistaken, my excellent Duno- 
fortunately most damnably mis- 
taken, as it turns out! Even from 
where I stand, the quiver of an evelid, 

the stirring of a finger—the faintest 
heaving of the bosom I am not to 
touch, may occasionally be perceived 
Use you own eyes, and they will con 
vince you.” He went on jeeringl\ 
“Aha! I am now enlightened as to the 
secret of your phlegm—vyour apathy- 
vour air of fatalistie vomposure!— 
‘Dead,’ not a bit of it! She will live to 
dance over de Roux’s grave and yours, 
my good sir, and possibly mine. 

“Be silent—be silent!” said Dunoisse 
in the thick quivering voice of over- 
mastering anger. “Have you no sense 
of decency?—no manhood left in 
you?” he demanded, “that vou mock 
and jeer at a woman who cannot even 
answer in her own defence? Our 
meeting cannot be too my 
friends will wait upon you in a few 


! 
Isse 


! 
SOOT). 


hours. Meanwhile, relieve me of vour 
presence!” He pointed to the open 
door 


De Moulny, maintaining his posi- 
tion on the hearthrug, hunched his 
shoulders as though a shrug were too 
elaborate a method of conveving indif- 
ference. He said: 

“You have anticipated me—torestal- 
led me, General, in pointing out that— 
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The Pen that 
Can't 


Misbehave 


A A Parker Pens are 
t! ay always clean as a 
, whistle because all 
the ink is auto 
matically drained 
out of the ink feed 
the Lucky Curve 
\ perfect writ- 
anly pen is a fine 


Geo. S. Parker 


FUL 


Sef ccargh PENS 


You can bank that your fountain 
pen will be fit and ready when 
you want it if it’s a Parker. The 
Parker does not leak or smear the 
fingers—beecause of the Lucky 
Curve. And as a_ satisfactory 
writer, it has an enviable record. 


Che Lucky Curve. 
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The Big Idea that 
has made Fountain 
Pens cleanly 


The pens illustrated are only two of hun 
lreds of different styles in Standard, Self- 
Filling and Jack Knife Safety Pens at 
$2.50, $3, $4, $% and up. 


15, 0M De alers sell Parker Pens cn trial. 
) No. 42) If you can’t locate a dealer, send for 
‘ = complete illus trated catalog. 


PARKER PEN COMPANY 


55 Mill St., JANESVILLE, WIS. 
NEW YORK RETAIL STORE—WOOLWORTH BLDG, 
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to quote the old adage, ‘Two are com- 


pany.’ Might I suggest that 
you should prove your own claim to 
lecency and SO forth by effacin gy your 
self from a scene where—to put it ob 
vious IY you are de trop. . . .! Th 
equally ob vious fact that your presence 


ere Wiil lit 
( smplete 


dame’s 
seem to 


conduce to Ma 
recovery, does not 
we oecurred to you.” 
“Since neither of us will give place, 
me must listen to the other 


Whether Madame there 


ittle to I 


hears matters 

me, " a Ther s very 

, - - 

i@ OF elmer daeileacyvy or daecencyv in 

ituation. We might with 

th be likened,” said de Moulny. Lo 

couple of dogs growling over a bone, 

ind—sinee you will not take your dis 
. 7 = . ‘ eo. 

missal from me—-take it from Madame 


there. Look! . She is coming to 
herself! . . In an instant she wil 
-peak !” 

It was true. Long shudders rippled 


through Henriette’s beautiful, 


hody. Her 


hely 1ess 
heaved with 7 
low, gasping breaths. The eyes be 
tween the parted eyelids rolled and 
wandered blindly. She moaned a lit- 
tle, as though in pain. 

A new idea struck de 
looked at Dunoisse, standing white and 
haggard and shame-stricken on the 
other side of the sofa. And he said, in 
a changed, less smoothly brutal tone, 
and without his hateful smile: 

‘This is a strange, unusual method 
of settling a dispute for possession, but 
unconventionality ple: ases me. ‘ 
Understand, I am ready to a bide by 
the issue, be it what it may. He glane 
ed at the wall beyond the bed-foot. 
where Dunoisse knew well there hung 
aun ivory Crucifix. The Figure was cov- 
ered with a drapery of black velvet 
\nd at the sight the banished licht of 
mockery came back into de Moulny’s 
hard blue eyes. 

“Ah no! There 
my good Dunoisse,” 
gently. 
proved the 


bosom 


Moulnv. He 


shall be no oath, 
he went on, 

“Both us us 
brittleness of such 
But listen, 
to you, 


almost 
have 
things! 
and if my plan 
accept it When 
He rose up, and turned his 
eves to the sofa He asked himself, 
musingly, with cold considering eyes 
studying what lay there: “Was I mis 
taken, or did IT hear her speak?” 
She had only moaned, and mutter- 
ed something incoherent. De Moulny 
went on: 


appeals 


“Long vears ago—when one whose 
name is too sacred to be uttered within 
these walls—lay in a swoon as death- 
like and protracted as this—the first 
name she uttered upon her recovery, 
was that of her youngest son. 5 a 
And I knew then—though she had 
never made any parade of difference 
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When you press a button 
and call 


stenographer, 
realize that you 
frequently take her away 
from other dictators and 
hold up letters as import- 
ant as your ownr The 


EDISON 
DICTATING 
MACHINE 


**Made by Edison ° 


do you 


Prevent substitution, specify 


lets every man get his mail out of the 
way the first thing in the morning, leaves 
him free for his real duties, insures letter- 
writing as natural and forceful as conver- 
sation, places no unequal burden on any 
one stenographer, and makes a great 
big cut in your correspondence. 


Write for our 24-page brochure, “ The 
Goose, the Typewriter and the Wizard,” 
describing how the Edison Dictating Ma- 
chine may be adapted to your work. 


er 
OSomar Ot Edivon. 


213 Lakeside Ave. - - Orange, N.J. 


ARTISTS Interested in the 


PERMANENCE OF 
THEIR PICTURES 


Should write to Dept. *‘M.’’ 
ARTISTS’ SUPPLY CO. TORONTO 











CLASSY DEN PICTURES 


Exquisite Studies in Bewitching Poses 
Every one a genuine phote from living 
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KING COMPANY. barr. 1206 M. M. 








DOVER, OHIO 
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Sticking on a label 
like this does not 


7 insure your product 
from damage 


but you stick it on with a vague hope that your 


destination safely. 


The goods are 


packed with extra care 


goods will reach their 


the freight charges will be 


heavier, on account of the extra packing, but it’s necessary, if you would 


avoid further loss through damage. 


No sir, 


always? 


not when you use 


There's always the 
the 


H. & D. Corrugated Fibre 


Board 


with H. & D. boxes you may be quite 
sure that your shipment will reach its 
lestination safely—without the slight- 
est damage. 


No matter how fragile your product 
may be, the H. & D. Corrugated Fibre 
Board Boxes are a guarantee of safe 
delivery. In actual test one of these 
boxes has borne a load of 4,000 Ibs. 
without breakage. 


3 , 

Then there is the saving in freight 
age to be considered an important 
item—the saving of space in your stor 
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Boxes 


age and shipping room 


as 90% and the saving of time. 


uncertainty— 


often as much 


From first to last cost H. & D. Boxes 
are cheaper, better, more reliable than 


the old wooden box method. 


Your profits will increase when you 
reorganize your shipping department on 
an H. & D. basis—the paying method. 


When you can learn, without one cent 


of risk or obligation, what H. & 


D. 


Fibre Board Boxes will save you—will 
you not investigate them to-day? Will 


you not let 
especially made for your product? 


us design you a sample 


SEND FOR OUR SAMPLE—simply 
tell us the size and nature of your 
product, the number shipped in one 
package, and we will make you a 


sample box, free, prepaid. 


booklet, “How to Pack It.” 
should have it. 
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There are three things that de- 
stroy your lawns—Dandelions, 
Buck Plantain, and Crab Grass. 
In one season the Clipper will 
drive them all out. 





Clipper Lawn Mower Co.. 
Box 10. Dixon. Il! 





Write to- 
day. We will also send you our 
You 


The Hinde & Dauch 
Paper Company of 
Canada, Ltd. 


You Can Increase Your Salary 


By acting as our special representative in your 


spare time. 


We have hundreds of energetic 


young men making big money getting, subscrip- 


tions for Farmer's Magazine. 
Write us for particulars 


MACLEAN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


143-149 University Ave. 


Toronto 

















between us—that of all her children 
she loved me best. Then listen. Whose 
name this woman speaks, his she shall 
be, soul and bodv! Is that agreed, my 
virtuous Dunoisse?” 

The cold blue eyes and the burning 
black eyes met and struek out a white- 
hot flame between them. 

“Tt is agreed!” said Dunoisse in a 
barely audible voice. 

A silence fell. The ashes of the dy- 
ing fire dropped upon the tiled hearth 
with a little clicking echo. . . . The 
rivals waited by the moaning figure on 
the sofa in the disarranged, disordered 
bed ‘hamber. 

‘Ah, _ C hrist! . i 

The Name came from the pale lips 
of Henriette in a sighing whisper. 
Then silence fell again like a black 
velvet _. ‘a 

De } Moulny spoke at last, in a shak- 
ing whisper, a strange light burning 
behind the eyes that were like polished 
blue stones: 

“Do you hear? She is God’s, 
this woman for whose body and soul 
we have disputed. Christ has 
claimed her! She is no longer 
yours or mine! % 


Ile thought he spoke to Dunoisse, 
but Dunoisse had already left the Rue 
de Sévres behind him. With despair 
eating at his heart, and Remorse and 
Shame for travelling-companions, he 
had resumed his interrupted journey 

he was speeding to the Pestilential 
Places of South-Eastern Europe to 
carry out the secret mission of Mon- 
selgneur. 


_ This story will be continued in the November 
issue of this magazine. 


—-S}—_ 
The Magazine-Cover Girls 
By EDGAR A. GUEST 


The girls on the magazine covers 
Are beautiful creatures to see; 
They never chew gum, as they go or they 
come, 
Or wherever they happen to be; 
gut charming and sweet from their heads 
to their feet 
They’re smiling at you and me. 


The girls on the magazine covers 
I’m sure never powder or paint; 
By night and by day their charms with 
them stay. 
For none of them ever says ‘‘ ain’t ’’; 
No one ever gives vent to ‘‘ I done ’’ and 
‘‘ has went,’ 
Or those thing ungrammatieally quaint. 


The girls on the magazine eovers 
At breakfast are splendid to see: 
They’re as beautiful then as at 8. 9 or 10, 
Which is true, I am sure you’ll agree. 
And man never grieves, for these young 
women’s sleeves ; 
Never trail in the butter or tea. 
—Detroit Free Press. 
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The Horses of Bostil’s Ford 


(Continued from page 29.) 
He loved the King. He believed the 
King had been beaten ; and his rider’s 
glory and pride were battling with love. 


Mighty as that was in Bostil, it did not | 


at once overcome his fatred of defeat. 

Slowly the gaze of the rancher moved 
from the King to tired Ben and Plume, 
over the bleeding Nagger, at last to rest 
on the white-faced Lamar. But Bostil 
was not looking for Lamar. Tis hard 
eves veered to and fro. Among those 
horses there was not the horse he sought. 

‘“Where’s the red stallion?” he asked. 

Lamar raised eyes dark with pain, yet 
thev flashed as he looked straight into 
Bostil’s face. 

“Wildfire’s dead.” 

“Shot,” 

“No.” 

“What killed him?” 
had a vibrating ring. 

“The King, sir; killed him on his 
feet.” . 

Bostil’s lean jaw bulged and quiver- 
ed. His hand shook a little as he laid 
it on the King’s tangled mane. 

“Jim—what the —” ] 

ly, with voice strangely softened. 
’ “Mr, Bostil, we’ve had some fighting 
and running. Lucey was hit—so was 
Nagger. 
on his feet. 
of his men—maybe four. 
to say, sir.” 

Sostil put his arm round the young 
man’s shoulder. 

“Lamar, you’ve said enough. If | 
don’t know how you feel about the loss 
of that grand horse, no rider on earth 
knows. But let me say I reckon I nev- 
er knew your real worth. You can 
lead my riders. You can have the 
girl—God bless you both. And you can 
have anything else on this ranch—ex- 
cept the King!” 


—— 3 —— 
The Capturing of Ezra 


(Continued from page 45.) 


I’ve no more 


“<“Thought of me!’ repeats Eveline- 
in a voice I can’t deseribe; it was so be- 
wildered. 

“<T ouess I oughtn’t to tell on her,’ 
says Ezra, kinder hesitating; ‘yet I 
know you won’t mind, and I do like to 
have Annie Lou appreciated !’ 

“<Tell on her? Tell what?’ says Eve- 
line, like somebody in a fog. 

“ Why,’ says Ezra, in the kindest 
voice, ‘long before you fell off the 
bridge, she says to me, ‘Ezra, I want you 
to pay that girl some attention,’ she 
‘IT want you to carry her some 
flowers—I’ll keep you supplied with 
‘em. She’s dyin’ for attentions,’ says 
Annie Lou, ‘and she don’t get ‘em— 
and I can spare you, Ezra, while she’s 
visitin’ here.’ 


says 


Bostil’s voice 


ne said broken- | 


And the King killed Wildfire | 
Sut I got Cordts and three | 
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Time’ Recording 
System 














for inducing punctuality and order, for stopping irregularities and pro- 
tecting your profits. It is a most efficient system for recording time. No 
one is favored, no one is feared. It prevents disputes and metes out jus 
tice to employee and employer to the satisfaction of both—a profit pro 
tecting system for all business where a number of people are employed. 

Ninety per cent of the time recorders in use throughout the world to-day 
are the International make. Join the 90%. 


Write a postcard for our book- 
let and have us demonstrate a 
system to meet your require- 
ments. WRITE TO-DAY. 


International Time 
Recording Company 


of Canada, Limited 


19-23 Alice Street 
TORONTO, ONT. 


BRANCHES: 


315-316, Transportation Building, Cor. St. 
James and St. Francis Sts., MONTREAL 
800 Sterling Bank Bldg., WINNIPEG, Man. 


319 Pender St. W., VANCOUVER, B.C. 














dragged 


‘round if your furniture is fitted with the 


Replace all your fumiture with the 
Onward Shoe and avoid the damaged 
fl ani carpets such as is caused by the 
1 abs te castor. 
(mward Sliding Furniture Shoes are 
1 


made in all sizes and styles with glass base 
nd Mott Metal Base and are sold by 
eading furniture and hardware dealers. 


Preserve your floors and carpets. 
Send for our free booklet which will 
show you how to save money. 


Onward Manufacturing Co. 


Berlin, Ontario 


The Finest Polished Floors 


can be kept unscratched even when heavy furniture is 


ONWARD SLIDING FURNITURE SHOES 
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Touch Is 
Everything 


in the rapid operation 
of a typewriter. ‘The 
force expended on 
each key-stroke is the 
factor which determines the size of the day’s work, 





That’s the whole story of the 


tichf Monarch 


On the average typewriter the touch is an incidental thing. 
On the Monarch itis THE fundamental thing. The machine 
is literally built around the touch. ‘The long levers, the creep- 
ing fulcrum, the straight line pull—all of these are factors in 
the Light Touch for which the Monarch is famous. 


Consider what this Light Touch means. Fifty-two thou- 
sand separate key strokes constitute the day’s work of the 
average typist. A saving of time and strength on every one 
of those strokes is bound to mean a bigger day’s work every 
day in the year. id 


Send for our illustrated booklet on the 
Light Touch Monarch 


Monarch Department 


Remington Typewriter Company 
(Limited) 
144 Bay St., Toronto, Ontario. 
Offices in Ottawa, Montreal, Winnipeg, Calgary, Vancouver, etc. 
































THE PITFALLS OF SPECULATION, by Thomas Gibson - : Price $1.00 


THE INVESTORS’ PRIMER, by John Moody - - . - Price $1.00 


MacLean Publishing Co. - 143-149 University Ave., Toront> 


Books for Investors 


A book dealing exclusively with marginal stock and grain speculations, and analyzing 
in a clear, simple manner the causes of general failure in speculation, with suggestions as 
to methods for avoiding such losses. 


A concise handbook containing in simple, easily understandable language, definitions of 
all the important terms and phrases employed in the investment and banking business, 
alphabetically arranged. Part 1 covers the general definitions of finance. Part 2 giving 
specific information regarding various issues of preferred and guaranteed,stocks. 











“ ‘T)’you mean to tell me,’ half chokes 
Eveline, ‘that you’re visitin’ me—at her 
orders? Hers?’ 

“Why, sure!’ says Ezra earnestly. 
‘She’s always been so kind to the lone- 
some. Once she found a little half- 
drowned chicken, and she——’ 

“T could hear Eveline spring to her 
feet, and I saw the roses go flyin’ into 
the yard. 

“You and your roses can go home!’ 
she cried out, too furious to think up 
any better way out of the situation. 
‘You needn’t take any more orders on 
mv account, sir!’ 

“Then I heard Ezra rise. 

“Why, Miss Eveline!’ says he, in a 
simple, kindly way, and fer innocence 
I never heard his tone beat. ‘You sure- 
ly ain’t angry—over nothin’! Annie 
Lou wants to know if you’ll be her 
bridesmaid next week. She thinks 

“Certainly not!’ says Eveline. Then 
she pulled herself a little more together. 
‘Tell her I’m sorry, but I’m going back 
to New York with Miss Forsyth,’ says 
she. “This restricted atmosphere bores 
me. And as | have a headache, Mr. 
Kzra, perhaps you——’ 

“ ‘Certain!’ says Ezra with alacrity. 
‘T’ll be going at once. I hoped, any 
way, to get off in time to take Annie 

Lou buggy-ridin’. Much as I’ve enjoy- 
ed beauin’ you round, Miss Eveline, you 
can understand that | , 


“T never admired Ezra Morgan so 
much before! He had turned the tables 
in the only possible way they coulder 
heen turned. It’s a perfect wonder how 
hurt pride will sometimes polish a man’s 
brains. Our missionary says them 
heathen Chince have a way of talkin’ of 
‘savin’ your face’ when your prestige 
has been damaged; and Ezra had saved 
his—and Annie’s too! But as for Eve- 
line! 


“ “Good day!’ she says, in a voice like 
a murderous refrigerator. ‘Good day. 
Mr. Morgan;’ and the next thing I 
knew Ezra was stridin’ up the road. 
whistlin’ carelessly, and Eveline was 
rushin’ through the hall with the For- 
syth girl, dyin’ with laughter, at her 
heels. Eveline was red as forty poppies, 
and the Forsyth girl was eallin’ after 
her. 

“*“T can spare you to her, Ezra, 
while she is visitin’ here: She’s dyin’ for 
attentions, and she don’t get em.” “T 
hoped to get off in time to take Annie 
buggy-ridin’!” Oh, Eveline, Eveline, 
how they’ll enjoy this in New York! I 
never heard anything so funny in my 
life! Is this the real truth about all 
your conquests?’ ” 
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The Priest and the 'Pagan 
(Continued from page 48.) 


crip of a strange nightmare. Yet it 
was all very real. This was not the de- 
liriumn of fever. As the whole truth 
burst upon him he buried his face in 
the coverlet and his body shook with 
sobs. 

“Q Jaeques,”’ he cried, “‘you are bet- 
ter off than I am. You have claimed 
neither pity nor reward. You have al- 
ways been true to Rosalie. As for me, 
(iod be merciful to me a sinner.”’ 

There was no sound from the still 
form beside him, and as the clock tolled 
the hour of midnight, he wished that his 
own life might go out to join the spirit 
of his friend. 

“My God, alone, alone,’ he cried 
aloud in the bitterness of his soul. 

\ll unheeding of a soft step, and an 
outstretched merciful hand, and a tend- 
er pitying whisper, he sat frozen with 
misery, until the sweet-faced nurse took 
in her own warm grasp the numb fin- 
gers that had lain in the hand of the 
priest. 

‘Paul—Paul, I heard it all—lI never 
could forget vou, and with such love 
for you in my heart, I dared not take 
the vows of a nun. You are not alone, 
for we shall both live to be worthy of 
the great sacrifice of the saint who has 
vone to his God.” 


All Sept. 1 


\ quaint old negro stepped up to the win- 
dow of the ticket office and hurriedly de 
manded a ticket for Pig-Foot Junction. 

‘Pleasure trip, uncle?’’ asked the agent, 
pleasantly. 

‘‘No, sur; my nephew’s ve’y low, suh. 
Hope de train won’ be long coming.’’ 

‘* About ten minutes, uncle,’’ the clerk re- 
assured him. 


The old man went to the platform, and 
studied the bulletin board seriously. Then 
he returned to the window. ‘‘Did you say 
my train would be ’long in ten minutes, 
suh?’? he asked anxiously. 

‘*Yes, uncle.’’ 

‘*T jest axed you, suh, ’eause I ain’t got 
my rabbit foot ’bout me, and dat dere board 
says, ‘All trains on time ‘cept one,’ and | 
was jest figurin’ dat dat one would be 
mine,’? 


‘* All the trains are on time. Some one’s 
tampered with the bulletin board!’’ declar- 
ed the clerk, excitedly, and rushed to the 
platform. 

He stared for a moment at the board, 
then at the old negro. Slowly his face re- 
laxed into a broad grin. The bulletin read: 

‘*All trains on time—Sept. 1.’’—New 
York Tribune. 
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How the Controlled-Key 


Compels Correct Operation 








“Compels, you say? Show me how.” up thereclose tothe9 key That fixesit all right.” 
“That’s easy, just try adding a few figures ‘Now you see how the Controlled-Key 
and see for yourself. Take the first number compels correct operation. 
of your column, 4875. Push down the 4 key Wi bey fi of , 
or : = | ‘ henev iu Reed a key from registering i 
that’s it; now the 8 key—all right; the 7 key never you keep a key from registering its 
the 5 key.” full value by putting tt only part way down, the 
<—_e . machine will instantly lock up and you can’tadd 
“But the 5 key won’t go down—must bc » Conve ambit sou copsert the os EY ee 
something wrong with the machine.” . , ; 
Ve iL t gin tt i da ; } i ma 
“No, the machine’s all right. The trouble g rong Out you ¢ mt get by with ‘yr error 
is you didn’t put the 7 key clear down and a foe ae Eek 
ol , : 1 nother feature of this Controlled-Kev is 
a result the machine has locked up. Nothing \nother feat ‘th ' a . agg K ; ; 
doing until you go back and complete that un that you cannot, through a tumble, acciden- 
- « a l t \ 8) ev next te ne or ) ( 8) 
finished strok« Phere, that it—now you ‘ | food a i | sag , 
age ‘ erating nterference g rds at the sides 
have 4-8-—4 rating interference guat 
4 the key-tops prevent that. 
“Ves, but the machine is still locked er , 
. e | ’ ’ D noti ] he key ‘ ne 
the 5 key won't go down 
. ( ~~ H p WS no chance ! finger 


“No, not until you touch that Release Button fatigue there.’’ 


Adds 
Multiplies 
Divides 

Subtracts 
















Besides assurance of accuracy, you 
have in the ¢ ‘omptometer the handiest, 
speediest and most durable adding ma- 
chine ever made—one that saves time and 
money on all your office calculations, includ- 
ing bill and inventory extensions, discounts, 
percentages, fractions—anything in figures. 


Write or phone for a demonstration to show v 
ymptometer will do on your book additions, billi 


the Controlled-Key 


st work, etc 





Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., 1696 N. Paulina Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Canadian Offices or Dealers 


Montreal | Toronto Winnipeg Calgary Vancouver 2 
Power Bldg. Traders Bank Bidg. McGreevy Blk. 1309 lith St. W. Rogers Bldg. 








THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 


ESTABLISHED 1869 


Capital Pald’up, $11,560,000 Reserve Funds, $13,000,000 Total Assets, $180,000,000 
HEAD OFFICE . . MONTREAL, CANADA ; 
H. S. HOLT, ‘President E. L. PEASE, Vice-President and General Manager 


315 Branches in Canada and Newfoundland; 30 Branches in West Indies and 
British Honduras 


LONDON OFFICE - PRINCES ST., E.C. NEW YORK - COR. WILLIAM & CEDAR STS. 
W. M. BOTSFORD, Manager S. H. VOORHEES, Agent 
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FINE LEATHER GOODS 


We are now showing all the LATEST and NEWEST DESIGNS in 
LADIES’ BAGS 
WRITING PORTFOLIOS 
LETTER AND CARD CASES 
BANKERS’ CASES, WALLETS 
FITTED TOURIST CASES 
MILITARY BRUSH SETS 
OFFICE AND POCKET DIARIES—1914 


BROWN BROS., umes 


51-53 Wellington St. West : - TORONTO 








The Psychic Side 


That Mysterious Alluring Elusive 
Subconscious 


By FRANCIS E. M. ROBERTS 





Editor’s Note—Many people of to- 
day are busy studying psychic pheno- 
mena. Scientists are trying to batter 
down the door that separates them from 
the unseen. Many students claim to 
have some satisfactory and conclusive 
results. It is needless to remark that 
the majority of the world looks upon 
these so-called discoveries as creations 
of a hyper-sensitive imagination. Nev- 
ertheless the idea of an afterlife and 
of a soul as well as ~ body, tend to 
encourage the belief that there must 
be consciousness outside the body, and 
that communication one with the other 
is possible. The writer of this article 
is delivering various lectures in various 
parts of Canada on this subject, and 
has been induced to sum up her ideas 
as here presente dd. 

















NEARLY seven hundred years before 
our Christian era Solan declared the 
essence of all wisdom to be this: ‘‘ Know 


Which Store Looks Primed for Business ? thvself,’’ but at that period even he, 


wisest man of all the wise men of that 


—_—— H ' time, could not have had any conception 

the Luxfer Daylighted Store, Naturally! of how ‘‘fearfully and wonderfully”’ 

man is made, nor of the insurmountable 

difficulties that will, in this world, no 

BZ) IZ [Z4]| doubt, ever bar the way to a full know- 
ledge of ourselves! 

Experimental psychology, only about 
half a century old, has already ‘‘blazed 
the trail’’ to a vast and mysterious field 
of consciousness, which it tells us, is a 
part, and by far the larger part, of every 
self. Moreover, that this ‘‘hinterland’ 
of our being has apparently a directing 
agent, who though ordinarily in subjec- 


Ir. tion, and the faithful servitor of that 

cine — rT OT Ls — personality we confidently eall ‘‘our- 

SEE EE BEE EE ESE SA GAeees «= self,’’ does nevertheless at times dispute 

the rights, secure control and sway the 
sceptre of the normal self! 

From all times science, philosophy, and 
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All things being equal the Luxfer daylighted store gets the business! 


The difference in the stores shown represents a difference not merely in appearance, theology have speculated upon the trin- 
but in profits—-because the store which puts up a good front to attract business, keeps ity of man; but in the past, generally 


the right stock and help to create and hold it—and that store invariably Installs Luxfer 


os speaking, those who have had personal 
Prisms and transoms. 


experience of at least duality of being, 
Luxfer helps its appearance and makes out of dark spaces sales places. have attributed their experiences to a 
spirit outside of themselves. Socrates, 
as we know, had his ‘‘voice’’ which he 
found it wisdom to obey. Swedenborg 
had direct communication, he thought, 


They bring in a flow of natural daylight and save real money in artificial light bills. 
When you install Luxfer—you make an investment which requires no upkeep or main- 
t-mance costs. Its service is inexpensive and permanent. 


Every modern store front installs the original, inimitable Luxfer—-every other store with spirits; Joan of Are also heard 
should. ‘‘spirit’’? communications which changed 
her whole eareer. But St. Paul suggests 

Write for Catalogue showing utility and method of installing. the theory of modern psychology, in re- 


gard to the quality of man, when he 
puts two spirits ‘‘within man’’: ‘‘T de- 


e ° e 100 King St. West , : , 
Luxfer Prism Company, Limited, TORONTO, ONT. light in the law of God after the inward 
man, but I see another law in my mem- 
bers warring against the law of my 
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mind; therefore the good: that I would 
I do not, but the evil which I would not, 
that I do.’’ There are times, too, I am 
sure when each of us is ready to exclaim 
eonvineedly with Victor Hugo: ‘‘ Je sens 
que je suis deux hommes!” 

These vague feelings and intuitions, 
eommon in all times, alike to primitive. 
savage and civilized intellectual, have to- 
day been practically endorsed by experi- 
mental psychology, but attributed by it, 
along with all the usual psychie phen- 
omena so much talked of to-day, auto- 
matic-writing, hypnotism, ‘‘spirit’’ com- 
munication, tranee-mediums, A.—to that 
mysterious **Chief’’ in the hinterland of 
our being, ‘‘The Subconscious !”’ 

Whether this submerged part of us 
has, at times, direct communication with 
a discarnate Spirit-world about us, is 
still a disputed point, Some investiga 
tors are convinced that spirit agency 
must be admitted to account for the 
strange messages and communications 
that are sometimes received through this 
agency. Others think that all appar- 
ently inexplicable phenomena may yet 
be accounted for on normal grounds. 
Which is right, who shall say? Stead, 
editor of the ‘‘ Review of Reviews,’’ be- 
lieved that a spirit used his hand to 
write “‘eloquent and touching pleas for 
the Higher Life’’ to one ealled ‘‘ Julia,’’ 
for he declared his conscious self could 
never write so well. 

The various names given to this ‘‘Un- 
known’’ by the various scientifie explor- 
ers——‘‘subeonscious self,’’  ‘‘sublimal 
self,’ ‘‘seeondary personality,’’ ete.— 
each suggest the two main conclusions at 
which the different investigators have 
severally arrived, and that is, first, that 
to all intents and purposes man has two 
selves; secondly, that the normal or 
primary self, is the one we are generally 
aware of, for the other is below econ- 
sciousness. Occasionally, however, it 
crosses the boundary line that divides 
the conscious and subconscious realms, 
and flashes information to the normal, 
waking self. A forgotten name, the 
words of an old song, a bit of musie long 
since passed out of our conscious mem- 
ory, at some unexpected time come back 
to us. In trying to remember them we 
have in some mysterious way, it seems, 
informed our ‘‘subconscious’’ that we 
wanted them for present use, and in a 
more mysterious way the ‘‘subcon- 
scious,’’ after we may suppose a search, 
longer or shorter according to the char- 
acter and training of the person, brings 
back to the door of the conscious, as it 
were, the missing articles! Generally, 
however, not until we have given up all 
idea of recovering them, for such is the 
elusive method of the subconscious. 

Under certain conditions, this con- 
scious self thinks, speaks and even acts 
independently of the normal self, as in 
somnambulism, tranees and mediumship. 
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Five famous 
beautifying 
treatments 


If there isany condition of your skin 
which you want to improve, read the 
five treatments printed below. Here 
are simple; natural methods to correct 
the most common skin troubles 
methods based on John H. Wood- 
bury’s years of experience in treating 
thousands of obstinate skin cases. Be- 
gin today to get their benefits. 


lst—-For very tender skins. . Wash with 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap in the usual way, 
rinsing the lather off after a very short time. 

2nd—For sluggish skins. Rub a warm- 
water lather of Woodbury’s Facial Soap into the 
skin. Leave it on about five minutes. Then 
rinse the face with lukewarm water, and rub it 
gently for five minutes with a piece of ice. 

3rd—For hard, dry skins. Just before you 
retire, rub Woodbury’s lather into the skin and 
then, while it is still damp, cover it with a rub- 
ber tissue, or other waterproof material. 

4th — For sallow, freckled skins. Dip the 
cake of Woodbury’s in a bow! of water and go 
over your face and throat several times with the 
cake itself, letting its lather remain on over night. 





Try this trea 


ment for whiten- 
ing the skin to- 
night. 


5th — For users of cold creams. Apply a 
thick lather of Woodbury’s and massage it into 
the skin, finally rubbing it off with a dry towel 


Begin tonight the treatment above best suited 
to your skin. Use it persistently and regularly 
and your skin will gradually take on that finer 
texture and velvety smoothness that you have 
always coveted for it. 


Woodbury’s Facial Soap costs 25¢ a cake. 
No one hesitates at the price after their first cake 


Tear off the illustration of the cake shown 
below and put it in your purse as a reminder to 
get Woodbury’s and try your treatment above, 
tonight. 


Woodbury’s Facial Soap 


For sale by Canadian druggists from coast to coast including Newfoundland 


WOODBURY 
onN 4 SOAp KS 





For 4c we will send a sample cake 
ples of Woodbury’s Facial Soap, Facial Creamand Facial 
Powder. For 50c, a copy of the Woodbury Book on the 
care of the skin and hair and samples of the Woodbury 
preparations. 


Lid., 


Write today to the Woodbury 
Canadian factory for samples 


For 10c sam- 


Write today to the Andrew Jergens Co., 
103-l Sherbrooke Street, Perth, Ontario 











Send Us a Postcard 


And we will show you how you can EARN MONEY in your SPARE TIME AT HOME 


doing pleasant work 


Anyone in the family can do it 
Good prices paid by the week or month. 


No experience is necessary 
The work is pleasant and fascinating No 


canvassing—you sit right at your own table and do it. There is an unlimited fleld 


for our goods 


We have employment for many more wives, sons and daughters 


MAIL US A POSTCARD TO-DAY AND WE WILL SEND YOU FULL PARTICULARS 
WITH CONTRACT AND THE PRICES WE PAY. ; 


COMMERCIAL 


Commercial Art Building, 315 College St. 


ART COMPANY 


TORONTO, CANADA 
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Make Every Sale Count 


. Get All The Profit From Your Fall Trade 


No merehant can fail to overlook the profit on even a single sale. 

The National Cash Register will enable you to get all your profit by 
stopping losses from mistakes and carelessness. 

It compels the clerk to make correct ‘unchangeable records of each 
transaction. 

It prevents the failure to charge goods sold‘on credit. 

It enforces accurate records of mone\ received on account and money 
paid out. 

It keeps vou in touch with the details of all departments of your 
business and enables vou to manage it to better advantage. 


It Will Increase Your Profits—Write For Information. 


The National Cash Register Company 


285 Yonge St., TORONTO Canadian Factory: TORONTO 











Art Association 
OF MONTREAL 


The Schools of Art in the New 
Galleries, Elementary, Life and 
Antique Classes, will re-open for 
1913-14 on 14th October; Painting, 
1st November next. 

Early application should be made to 


J. B. ABBOTT, Secretary 
WRITE FOR PROSPECTUS 

















In order to do this latter, it apparently 
seizes the muscular system, which the 
conscious self has always complacentls 
supposed was expressly made and de 
signed for its own sole service. But 
before the subconscious ean take econ- 
trol, the conscious self must either be 
very much occupied or asleep, It is then 
that acts and feats, utterly unexpected 
and often beyond the powers of the nor- 
mal self, are performed by the help of 
the automaton body of the conscious self, 
that body being quite aware that its 
usually obedient servants are, while he 
sleeps. doing the will of this other self! 

Thus, in order to study the nature and 
character of the subconscious, experi- 
menters in this field induce sleep by hyp 
notism or mesmerism—a deep sleep, as 
in somnambulism or the trance condi 
tion. being particularly favorable for the 
production of phenomena, We ean all, 
perhaps, recall instances that give evi 
dence of this subconscious activity dur 
ing normal sleep. A mathematical pro 
blem, the points for a difficult letter that 
our waking self had struggled with in 
vain, have, while we slept, been solved 
by this subconscious self, then suddenly 
‘*delivered’’ in a moment of conscious- 
ness, as though we had been waked for 
the purpose. 

Wagner, in his seeret autobiography, 
that has just been published for the first 
time, tells how the inspiration for many 
of his most famous compositions came to 
him. The prelude to ‘‘Das Rheingold,’’ 
for instance, was, he says, ‘‘suggested in 
a dream or tranece,’’ from which he was 
awakened by the sound of rushing water, 
‘‘which took on the sound of an E flat 


musical cord.’’ This he later developed 
into the famous prelude.  ‘‘Kubla 
Khan,’’ Coleridge’s masterpiece, was 
‘*dreamed, > he said, and was never fin 


ished, as in his waking moments he felt 
he could not do it justice 

But the subconscious is active not only 
during the sleeping but during the wak 
ing hours of the conscious self. Prof 
Flourney, in his very interesting book. 
‘*From India to the Planet Mars,’’ gives 
the following illustration of the alertness 
of the subconscious. Mdlle. ‘‘Smith,”’ a 
famous trance medium that he has beeu 
experimenting with for some vears, had 
lost a valuable pin and went into the 
trance condition to get information 
about it. Her subzonscious self, to 
which Prof. Flourney attributes the ae- 
tion (Mdlle. Smith thinks it is a spirit) 
then uses her hand to write down full 
particulars as to the exact spot by the 
roadside where it had dropped as she 
was on her way home! 

Prof. James’ account of this simul- 
taneous action of the two selves is most 
interesting. In reference to Mons. 
Janet’s experiences, he says: ‘‘Now M. 
Janet found in several subjects like this, 
that if he came up behind them whilst 
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they were plunged in conversation with 
a third party, and addressed them with 
a whisper, telling them to rise or per- 
form other simple acts, they would obey 
the order given, although their talking 
intelligence was quite unconscious of re- 
eeiving it. Leading them from one thing 
to another, he made them reply by signs 
to his whispered questions, and finally 
made them answer in writing, if a pencil 
were placed in their hand. The primary 
consciousness meanwhile went on with 
the conversation, entirely unaware of 
these performances on the hand’s part. 
The consciousness which presided over 
the latter appeared in its turn to be 
quite as little disturbed by the concerns 
of the upper consciousness, This proof 
by ‘‘automatie’’ writing of the existence 
of a secondary consciousness is the most 
eogent and striking one; but a erowd of 
other facts prove the same thing. Else 
where he says, ‘‘Colors are similarly 
perceived by the subconscious self, which 
the hysterically color-blind eyes cannot 
bring to the normal consciousness. 
Pricks, burns and pinches on the anzs- 
thetic skin, all unnoticed by the upper 
self, are recollected to have been suffer- 
ed and complained of, as soon as the 
under self gets a chance to express itself 
by the passage of the subject into the 
hypnotic trance.’ 

It must be admitted. therefore, that in 
certain persons, at least, the total pos- 
sible consciousness may be split into 
parts which co-exist but mutually ignore 
each other, and share the objects of 
knowledge between them. ‘‘More re- 
markable still, they are complimentary. ’ 

Further on, speaking of a young wo- 
man who had been trying to recall a 
name of a person she had only once seen, 
and whose hand after a time wrote the 
name down without her knowledge, Mr. 
James says: ‘‘It is to no automatism in 
the mechanieal sense that such acts are 
due. <A self presides over them, a split 
off, limited, and buried self. More than 

the buried self often comes to the 
surface and drives out the other self 
whilst the acts are performing.’’ Mr. 
Myers, at one time President of the So- 
ciety of Psychical Research, says: ‘‘I ae- 
cord no primacy to my ordinary waking 
self, except that of my potential selves 
this one has shown itself the fittest to 
meet the needs of common life. I hold 
that it has established no further 
claim.’’ 


Telepathic powers, too, seem to be 
peculiarly the gift of the subconscious 
self. It is generally when asleep or in 
the trance condition that people have vi- 
sions of far-away happenings or have 
communications from persons at a dis- 
tance. Indeed, it has been abundantly 
proved that information does reach the 
mind independently of our boasted five 
Senses. But whether the subconscious 
self gleans only from this material world 
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and from the minds inearnate here, or 
whether it has access to a discarnate 
spirit world around us, is a point upon 
which the pioneers in this great Un- 
known are still divided. Where does 
genius get its inspiration from? we ask. 
It seems not from anything inherited 
nor learned of other, nor from books, 
for its productions are marked ‘‘proof 
sheets.’’ 

Not only is the subconscious self the 
ilviser, helper and observer of and for 
the primary self in matters of mind: it 
also controls all the physiological pro 
cesses of the body. The secretions, pro- 
cesses of digestion and circulation are 
under its control. Yet, here again we 
see the extraordinary interaction of the 
two selves, for the subjective self, though 
it will unerringly draw logical conclu- 
sions from a given promise, will yet ap- 
pear to accept a premise from the con 
scious self, no matter how absurd, as 
long as it is not in open violation to its 
principles; for instance, the hypnotized 
subject be told that it is very cold, he 
will immediately shiver and_ proceed, 
perhaps, to button his coat tight about 
him. Suggestions. too, from the primary 
self as to state of health, good or bad, 
will set up corresponding physiological 
conditions. To banish thoughts of in 
firmities and ill health, then, is an easy 
and very effective means towards the 
attainment of good health! This amaz- 
ing suggestibility of the subeonscious 
self, with its control over the physiolog 
ical processes, is, as we know, the funda- 
mental factor in mind healing, It also 
suggests unlimited possibilities in the 
education of children, for this hinterland 
of our being is constantly being stored 
with facts, consciously and unconsciously 
obtained. And though we may be free 
in the first place to choose our compan 
ions, our mode of life, our literature, 
and even our environment, we cannot 
prevent this mysterious self from re- 
cording their influence upon our char 
acter and development! 

It is, however, when we read of the 
weird dramas of dissociated personal 
ities, enacted by this other self, that we 
feel that we are indeed in the presence 
of a great and inexplicable mystery, and 
that mysterv—OURSELVES! The pos 
sibilities of the dissociated state, a state 
in Which first one and then another of 
the personalities comes to the surfaces 
and takes over the control of the phys- 
ical mechanism, is but faintly suggested 
in that well known work of fiction, ‘‘Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde.” 

Mr. James observed one of these 
‘stranger than fiction’’ eases, that of 
the Rev. Ansel Bourne, of Pawtucket, 
R.I., who while on his way home in a 
Pawtucket street car, suddenly lost his 
identity, changed his direction, and set 
up as a small shop-keeper at Norristown, 
Penn., under the name of Mr. Brown. 
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Beauchamp, a seven years study of Dr. 
Morton Prinee, of Boston, exhibited 
three personalities, each with such 
marked characteristics that Dr. Prince 
confesses his temptation to call his work 
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on this subject, ‘‘The Saint, The Wo- from oe. Better Day’s = : 7 
man, and The Devil.’’ . 99 - ams ie ante me 
Prof. Jastrow, one of the foremost Profits, the new “lm J 
psychologists of the day, says: ‘‘It is Burroughs Book for had ~ 
certainly not easy to discover how this Past 


other half—supposing that it be our 
other half—lives, and where it moves, 
and whence it has its being.’’ And the 
fact that man is part of a something so 
wonderful, so mysterious, and ‘‘past 
finding out,’’ surely puts to route—if 
not to derision—the arguments of the 
materialists. This mysterious self that 
psychology has so recently introduced to 
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ever elude our infinite search, but we Sixteen chapters tell — 
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The Money Situation 
(Continued from page 9.) 


spect to the supplying of capital to new 
countries, which of course ineludes Can 
ada. Lenders are not so ready to en- 
trust to us for our use their money, so 
we will have to get along with what we 
have. 

This change, says the Economist, in 
the attitude of the European capitalist, 
will not, we think, be denied by anyon 


conversant with English finance, and in Se ee een —... 
considering whether the rate of interest SII ciscesnisvivaciestmncescsiinetata i 
is going to fall, whether the famine of : — 
capital is going to continue, the fact that dia cicmeaeemamne +s to Do Business 
the change is taking place is of great ee State 


significance. If the taps which supply 
capital to new countries were suddenly 
turned off, the rate of interest, so far as 
they are concerned, would go up, and 
their development would be checked. 
This check would result in a slackening 
of British trade, which has depended for 
its stimulus partly on their demand. The 
interest on past loans would still flow 
toward Europe (except where interest 
payments depend upon annual borrow- 
ing!) and there would be less export of 
capital to counterbalance the export of 
coupons. Thus we should have two 
causes working to the same end: (1) a 
check to home trade, and (2) a check to 
foreign borrowing, and the combined 
effect might be to give us for some time 


in this country money rates which by | 


the current standard would look remark- 
ably cheap. 
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It is quite likely, therefore, that wit 
a decline in borrowing in the Uniteu 
Kingdom there may come a slackening 
of British trade. It will be noted that 
when Sir William Mackenzie returned 
from England at the close of August, 
he said that orders for manufactured 
goods in England were not now quite so 
heavy. This means that the purchasing 
powers of the younger countries which 
have been supplied with capital from the 
home land has diminished. Meanwhile 
in the younger countries the price of 
money may be high and may remain 
high for some months. 

Lower rates in the lending countries 
will, however, very soon have the effect 
of turning the attention of investors to 
those countries which are attending to 
their interest payments and making the 
best use of the money which for the past 
decade or more has been supplied to 
them. 

Meanwhile, according to the evidence 
of the leading men which has been ad 
duced, conditions in Canada are not 
cause for anxiety. The critical eye 
which is turned upon her investments 
by the European will soon learn that 
those whose fingers were burnt in timber, 
land and industrial inflations exercised 
but little discrimination and to a very 
large extent were led into the fire by the 
industrious promoter, who seems to 
thrive in London. The investor, for in- 
stance, in Union Life shares, appears to 
have been guided by the advice of the 
highly paid insurance experts of Eng- 
land rather than by careful investigation 
through reputable investment agencies 
in Canada, who know more of the men 
and the country than any expert not 
familiar with the ground can know. Can- 
ada is holding her ground well throug! 
the monetary pinch, and her conduct wi 
stand her in good stead when the trer 
towards lower money rates sets in. Th. 
need not be looked for, however. for som 
months. 
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Humanity 


Of all good gifts give me a trustful heart 

That I may only see Life’s better part 
And thankful be! 

To realise the bond of common need; 

To keep at bay suspicion’s narrow creed, 
Is charity! 


For every soul is equal man to man; 
We only differ to mature the plan 
Of Destiny. 
So | would find in every soul a friend; 
Humanity in this strange world ean blend 
Divinity. 
—The London World. 
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* * * 
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